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PREFACE 


My studies on Hittite reiigion have brought me to the conclusion that discrepan- 
eies existing between earlier views eoncern not only the identity of particular de- 
ities and the nature of their cult, bat also the rather more fundamental question of 
why Hittite reiigion changed so radically under the Empire. Several issues remain 
to be analyzed for a better understanding of the religions of Hittite Anatolia and 
their development, but even so, recent progress in the field merits a review of the 
extended source base, which includes relevant, newly published texts and fresh studies 
on specific issues. I have put it to myself to evaluate the new propositions and to 
offer a synthesis of my own views on the subject. The present book is the effect of 
that work. I am fully aware that definite answers to many questions are still Eck¬ 
ing. Neither can I presume to gain full approval of most Hittitologists for all the 
views presented here. In particular, the opinion that a new dynasty originating from 
a strongly Hurrianized Kizzuwatnean milieu seized power in Hattusa at the outset 
of the Empire period still finds many opponents. In my view, however, it was this 
fact that determined the new cultural Image of Hittite Anatolia and with it the change 
that occurred in the official pantheon and cult of the Hittite state. 

I am indebted in various ways to many persons and institutions, w'hose kindness 
and generous assistance have permitted this book to gerrainate. The Rector and the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies of the University of Warsaw, my academic base, have 
provided generous assistance for the publication of this book. Prof. Doris Prechel 
twice (2004 and 2008) graciously invited me to work as a visiting professor at the 
Institut für Ägyptologie und Altorientalistik of the Universität Mainz. Prof. Gernot 
Wilhelm kindly and generously aliowed me the use of the flies of the Bogazköy- 
Arehiv in Mainz. On these occasions, I benefited from the kind assistance of Dr. Silvin 
Kosak and Prof. Jared Miller. A special word of thahks goes to my Teacher, 
Prof. Maciej Popko, who kindly read through an earlier draft of the manuscri.pt. 
I have profited much from his valuable suggestions and insights relating to the schol- 
arly substance of the book. Dr. Guido Kryszat has aiso given me very welcome help 
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viii Preface 

by reading and commenting on parts of the manuscript. Needless to say, I alone am 
responsible for the views expressed here. 

Prof. Johann Tischler kindly agreed to publish the book in the Dresdner Bei¬ 
träge zur Hethitologie series. 1 am indebted to Ms. Iwona Zych for translating the 
Polish text, to my colleague, Prof. Krzysztof Nowicki, for looking thron gh the manu¬ 
script and for his useful editorial suggestions and corrections, and to Ms. Alina Nowak 
for preparing the eamera-ready Version. 

Last of all. this book would not have been writfcen without the constant support 
of my wife Jolanta. It is dedicated to her.. 

Piotr Taracha 
September 2008 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the scholar of antiquity Asia Minor, also cailed Anatolia, is a fascinating 
region, Civilizations have been born and have flourished here since the Neolithic 
Age. Their expansion, resulting fron» migrations and the transfer of cultural values, 
has contributed to the Neolitbization of prehistoric Europe and has had an over- 
whelming impact on the formation of Bronze Age culture in Crete, as weil as the 
Mycenaean and Greek world which grew out of it, later determining the cultural 
face of Graeco-Roman antiquity. In the first millennium BC, the greatest accom- 
plishments of Babylonian civilization followed the road fron» Mesopotamia to, the 
Aegean to reach the Greeks. Asia Minor, which lay on this route, did not just act as 
an intermediary in the process of transferring the ideas of the East; it actually 
shaped this process, contributing much of its own. Not the least in the sphere of 
religion. 

This presentation of the most ancient Anatolian beliefs needs a Brief introduc- 
tion. The religions of Asia Minor were formed in the realm of the Anderst Near East 
where the personification and anthropomorphization of divinities had been going on 
ever since the Neolithic. Beliefs typical of primitive societies, characterized by ani- 
mism, fetishism, totemism and primitive magic, were transformed as a result of these 
processes into a polytheistic religion. Being one of the important regions of Neolithic 
development, Anatolia played a significant role in this process, the origins of which 
can be perceived in the way Neolithic communities grasped the essence of divinity, 
still far distant from the might of the later gods. Social changes were of intrinsic 
importance for the development of this process, as much as the ever strong belief of 
ancient man, deriving from prehistoric magic, in the uniformity and interrelation of 
everything that exists, The question is, however, why man created gods in his own 
image. Mainly because it was a way of taming the incomprehensible and dangerous 
in the world around him. Man sought in the gods a partner to negotiate with, ac- 
cording to the do ul des principle - influence their decisions with appropriate gifts, 
curry favor and protection, appease anger. The do ut des principle lies at the root of 






the praetice of offering sacrifices to the gods, 1 Anceator cult also goes back to tbe 
earliest times. Undoubtedly derived from pre-Neolithic tradition, this cult drew from 
a belief in the afterlife and was expressed in pari by special treatment of mortal re- 
mains of the dead members of a community or family and the burial place. Images of 
the deceased were prepared and rites, including sacrifices, celebrated in their honor. 

Contact with the gods was facilitated by their humanized appearance. Divinities 
were given material form — as an Idol, figurixie or statue — and they had need for 
a hörne - a shrine. Later (but not. before the developed Chalcolithic), the gods took 
power over man and the world. They began to be perceived as creators and guard- 
ians of the cosmic Order, determining the course of events in nature and ir: the life 
of every man. Like the earthly rulers, they demanded daily Service provided by priests 
within the frame of a regularly celebrated cult, as well as homage expressed in hymns 
and prayer. The latter, frequently enriched with a hymnal part, was intended as 
a means of persuading the gods to man’s point of view and inducing them to fulfill 
bis or her needs and expectations. 

The anthropomorphization of" divinities is a trait characteristic of civilizations of 
the Ancient Near East. Consequently, the appearance of anthropomorphie cults in 
Europe should be considered the effect of Near Piastern influence. At the same time, 
the anthropomorphization determined the polytheistic nature of religion. The gods 
divided among themselves power over the cosmos, underworld, elements and forces 
of nature and the various spheres of man’s life. This was also reflected in the hier¬ 
archic pantheon strncture modeled on Contemporary social relations. With the emer- 
gence of bigger politkal entities in the Ancient Near East, the position of a divinity 
was ofteri decided by the political Situation, Anatolia in Hittite times is an excellent 
example. The pantheon of the capital Hattusa, which also incorporated the divin¬ 
ities of the t raditional ‘holy cities’ and more important local centers, became the state 
pan» heon and the gods Standing at its head were charged with protection of the king 
and kingdom. 

In the earliest, pre-religion times, man’s attitude to phenomena of nature and 
supernatural forces was expressed primarily in magical thinking. It does not mean 
that mag. lost importanee with the emergence of polytheistic religion. The gods were 


1 The coneept of personißcation and anthropomorphization of the gods in the Ancient Near East 
has been propounded by M. Popko, whom I am grateful to for inspiring scholarly diseussion. 


included in magical rites. Siunmoned by appropriate spells and practices, they were 
present physically, often in the shape of figurines made for a given occasion. Mytho- 
logical incantation brought them onto the stage of events and involved them in the 
action. The psychological factor was undoubtedly of considerable importanee. In the 
participants’ view, magic done parallel in the world of the gods reinforced the effec- 
tiveness of the rites. Under such circumstances, new mythological themes tended to 
emerge ad hoc. The Anatolian myths of which we have knowledge were inextricabiy 
connected with ritual and their development into literary compositions had only just 
began. 

In the Ancient Near Eastem attitude to the gods, cult and magic are not always 
exactly distinguishable. The respective rituals were complementary and were intended 
as a means and a way of contacting the gods and influencing their decisions. Cel- 
ebrating divine cult was tantamount to regulär Service, both everyday and during 
festivals taking place in accordance with a calendar cycle or being addressed to 
a given divinity. Magical practices, bolstered by the power of incantations which were 
ordinarily accompanied by sacrifices to the gods, were kept for emergency situations, 
in the face of danger or disaster, when appropriate magic teehniques and insistent 
Persuasion in the form of spells, appropriate ‘compensation and sacrifices wert- sup- 
posed to induee and even force the gods to change their decision or to take a posi¬ 
tive one in specific matters. It is natural that magic played a particularly signifi- 
cant role in everyday life. 

•k k 'k 

Much has been written on the subject of Hittite religion. Pioneering studies appeared 
2 

in the 1930s. Emanuei Laroche’s Recherches sur les noms des dieux hittites was of 
prime importanee for further studies.'* Later discussions of Hittite religion ränge from 
brief encyclopedic items to eomprehensive monographs. 


2 Götze 1933: 122ff.; Delaporte 1936: 241ff.; Purlani 1936. Cf. also R. Dussaud apud Dhorme - 
Dussaud 1945: 333ff. 

3 Laroche 1946-1947. 

4 See, e.g., Göterboek 1950; 1964b: Gurney 1952: 132ff,; 1977; Otten 1964; Vieyra 1970; di Nola 
1971; Hartmann 1972; Kümmel 1973a; Ringgren 1979: 185ff,; Oelsner 1984; Ebach 1986; Hoffner 
1987a; 1989; Beckman 1989; Laroche 1991; Gönnet 1992; Pecohioli Daddi - Polvani 1994; Bryce 
2002: 134ff.; Beckman 2003-2005b; 2005a; 2007; Collins 2007: 157ff.; Taracha 2008c, 
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The 1990s saw two monographic studies on Hittite religion written by eminent 
scholars. In 1994 Volkert Haas published his monumental Geschichte der hethitischen 
Religion. This exhaustive study eollected valuable Information on different catego¬ 
ries of gods, pantheons and cults, but It was criticized by reviewers for what seems 
to be a lack of clear focus on the Hittite sources themselves for an understanding of 
Hittite religion and ifcs temporal development.^ Maciej Popko’s Religions of Asia 
Minor, which came out in 1995, presente an innovative approach, discussing the 
changes in Hittite religion from a historical point of view, according to the common 
division into three main periods: Old Hittite, Middle Hittite and Empire. 0 These two 
monographs have remained a principal source of knowledge on Hittite religion for the 
past decade or so. Meanwhile the past ten years have seen a rapid flow of studies 
on specific issues, as well as further monographs, the most important one being 
Ben van Gessel’s richly informative Onomasticon of the Hittite Pantheon,' an indis¬ 
pensable tool for present and future scholars of Anatolian religions in Hittite times. 
Synthetic approaches to a study of Luwian 5 6 7 8 9 and Hurrian 10 beliefs should also be 
noted. 

Any religious development, whether of local or state pantheons, as well as changes 
of cult, should be perceived as a dynamic process and as such, treated from a dia- 
chronic point of view. This book has therefore been structured af'ter Popko’s Relig¬ 
ion» with the reservation that the only break that exists in Hittite history and the 
history of Hittite religion in particular is the break between the Old Hittite and the 
Empire period. 11 Chapter one, which essentially expands on this Introduction, Sketch¬ 
es the roots of Anatolian beliefs and religious Systems from the earliest times through 
the beginning of the historical age at the outset of the second millennium BC. There- 
by, it was deemed necessary for a better understanding of the later religions of Hittite 
Anatolia to outline in brief the processes of the embodiment of the gods, the 


5 Haas 1994a. See also reviews of Haas’s book by Popko 1995b; Beckman 1997a; Hoffner 1997b. 

6 Popko 1995a. 

7 All new literature could be incorporated into the test of this book until April 2008. 

8 van Gessel 1998. 

9 Hutter 2003. 

10 Tremoisilie 1.999a; 2000a. 

Empire period into Middle and New Hittite is based on Hnguistie 
inging graphic customs; hence it does not contribute to defining historical 
:hi 2003. 
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Introduction 


emergence of anthropomorphic cults and the beginnings of polytheism. The author 
has deliberately avoided discussing developments is Anatolian religions after the 
fall of the Hittite Empire (their presentation in Popko’s monographic study has lost 
nothing of its value), even though he has on occasion included Information concern- 
ing the worship of particular gods at a later time, well in the first millennium BC. 
In this book, he has set himself the primary purpose of painting the complexity of 
the beliefs in the multi-ethnic and multi-cultural environment of Hittite Anatolia 
and tracing the interpenetration and translatability of different religious and cult 
traditions. Finally, he has sought the principles determining the structure of both 
the official and local pantheons and analyzed the impact that the religious policies 
of a new dynasty of kings in the Empire period had on their emergence and subse- 
quent development. 








1. PREHISTORIC ANATQLIA 

For the p-eriod before the beginning of the second millennium BC we have to deal 
soleiy with archaeological and iconographic sources. The cognitive possibilities of the 
archaeological study of religiös, its theory and methodology, have excited mueh dis- 
cussion among anthropologists, sociologists and historians of religiös. 1 " A cautious 
approach has predominated in the Contemporary archaeology of cult. Without the 
testimony of written sources to support it, the archaeological record is treated as 
little more than a base for understanding the ritual and symbolic aspects of ma¬ 
terial culture, even when the religious implications of analyzed objects appear seif* 
evident. 

The material finde presented in this chapter concern cult practices or, to put it 
more generally, magic and ritual behaviors wliich leave so doubl that already in 
the Neolithic the inhabitants of Anatolia were worshiping their ancestors and later 
also hosts of nameless divinities who would keep their ano.nym.ous Status until the 
beginning of the second millennium BC. The current state of research is far fborn 
satiefactory. The archaeological map of Anatolia in this period still has many gaps, 
espeeially in the Pontic region. Even so, we are entitled to assume that the belief 
Systems wbich ernerged in prehistoric times were principally the sarne as the later 
religions of Hittite Anatolia, despite undoubted development and gradual change over 
the ages. In this sense, there is every reason to speak of a continuity of religious 
tradition in this region beginning from at least the later Chalcolithic. 


12 Renfrew 1994: Renfrew — Bahn 1996: BSBff.; and now Insoll 2004 For ihn relationship between 
archaeology and religion, the history of relevant scholarship, and existing defmitions of religion 
and ritual. A new approach to the archaeological study of religion is suggested. 
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1, Pp.EHJSTORIC AnATOUA 


1.1. Neolithic 

The Anatolian Neolithic demonstrates ties witii the early agricultural cultures which 
developed already in the tenth millennium BC in part of the ‘Fertile Crescent,’ that 
is, in P alestine and central Syria. Two groupings of Neolithic sites are evidenced 
from Asia Minor. The finds at Göbekli Tepe, 13 which lies 15 km northeast of Urfa, 
are dated to the tenth-ninth millennium BC (Pre-Pottery Neolithic A). The presence 
in this region of wild einkorn wheat (Triticum monococcum ), the earliest domesti- 
cated species of grain, highlights the role played by hunter-gatherer societies of 
southeastern Anatolia in the process of abandoning an intensive gathering economy 
in favor of gram cultivation. The early farming settlements which appeared slightly 
later, in the ninth millennium BC, in the Taurus piedmoni and the river valleys of 
the Upper Euphrates and Tigris tributaries (Nevali Qori, 14 Qayönü Tepesi, 1 Cafer 
Höyük 16 ), grew from this local tradition evidenced by the discoveries at Göbekli Tepe. 

Very early, Neolithic settlement spread also to the Southern part of the Anato¬ 
lian Plateau as indicated by Pre-Pottery Neolithic material in the oldest layers (IX- 
VIII) at Hacilar some 25 km Southwest of Burdur, 1 ' Asjikh Höyük about 25 km south- 
east of Aksaray, 18 and in the five earliest Pre-XIIE-A levels at the most famous of 

19 

Neolithic sites in the region, Qatalhöyük, lying 37 km southeast of Konya. " Later 

layers, however, are from the ceramic phase which is dated in Qatalhöyük from the 

20 1 

beginning of the seventh millennium through c. 6200 to 5900 BC.' 

The strong bond between the living and the dead was expressed in burial rites. 

The hunters and gatherers from Göbekli Tepe huilt stone structures for their dead 
(see below), while in the later Neolithic villages the dead were buried beneath house 
floors, evidently indicating a continued and important presence in the life of their 

13 Schmidt 1998; 2000; 2001; 2004; 2006a; 2006b; cf. also Yildinm - Gates 2007: 282. 

14 Hauptmann 1988; 1991-1992; 1993; 2002; 2007. 

16 Gambe! - Braidwood 1983; Özhek 1988; M. Özdogan - A. Özdogan 1990; 1998. 

18 Cauvin et al. 1991. f 

3.7 Mellaart 1958; 1959a; 1960; 1961; 1970. The Pre-Pottery Neolithic phase at Hacilar is very 
tmcerfcain, however; see Duru 1989, and now Schoop 2005: 174, 178f. For other Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic sites in central Anatolia, see Gerard 2002. 

18 Esin et aL 1991; Esin - Harmanakaya 1999. Aeeramic levels dated from c. 8400 to 7400 BC. 

19 Mellaart 1962; 1963a: 1964: 1965; 1986; 1967. Renewed fieidwork began in 1993: Hodder (ed.) 

1996; 2000; 2005a: 2005b; 2005c; 2007. 

20 For absolute dafcing at Qatalhöyük, see Cessford et aL 2005. 




1.1. Neolithic 9 

descendants. There is archaeological evidenee of funerary rituals and feasts during 
the Pre-Pottery Neolithic B of the Levant and southeastern Anatolia. 2 ' 1 Even so, poor 
and little diversified grave goods are proof that the Neolithic social ranking process- 
es had not yet taken on momentum. The dead appear to have been treated as 
a community of all the ancestors of the village’s inhabitants. At Catalhöyük it was 
observed that the same divisions which existed among the living concemed the dead. 
lan Hodder and Craig Cessford have noted that “different types of people were 
buried beneath certain platforms, that different plasters were used for different plat- 
forms. ... Because of the burial associations between different types of people and 
different parts of the house, it seems reasonable to assume that different people may 
have sat, eaten, and slept in different parts of the house.” 23 

The secondary form of burial, typieal of the period and shared by the early Neo¬ 
lithic cultures of the Near East, must have had its origins in the pre-Neolithic tradition. 
The skeleton or just the skull was buried after the excamation, which may have 
taken place outside the village, possibly with the aid of vultures. One of the reliefs 
from Göbekli Tepe depicts a headless man who is associated with a bird (vulture?) 
directly to his left. A stone statue of a vulture (?), 50 cm long, was discovered in the 
village of Nevali Qori, which is a few hundred years younger. The tradition appears 
to have lasted a few millennia, into the ceramic Neolithic. Murals from house 8 at Qatal¬ 
höyük, represented in successive layers VIII and VII, depict vultures tearing apart 
headless bodies. The vultures’ role in. the burial rites must have accorded thern. 
special treatment and they must have been undoubtedly connected with magic symbol- 
ism. It cannot be excluded that these birds had their place in the beliefs of the times. 

21 Cf. Goring-Morris 2000; Verhoeven 2002; Goring-Morris 2005; Goring-Morris -- Kolska Horwitz 
2007 with references. 

22 For the Neolithic, there is common acceptance of some degree of social ranking, if ofteil cross- 
cut by strong leveling or egalitarian proeesses, see Kuijt (ed.) 2000 for a full review of the debate. 
Recently, however, Özdogan 2002 has pointed to several social differences between central 
Anatolia, ineluding Gatalhöyük, and sites to the east in southeastern Anatolia and Upper 
Mesopotamia. He States that in central Anatolia there is less craft specialization and little in 
the way of specialized ritual. 

23 Hodder — Cessford 2004: 30. 

24 Mellaart 1964: 61 ff; 1967; 169. So far. only two headless skeletons have been excavated by the 
Hodder projeet at Qatalhöyük: skeleton (1466) in grave F.29, Building 1, and skeleton (4593) in 
grave F.492, Building 6. In both decapitation burials it is inferred that the heads were removed 
after burial. See Hodder - Cessford 2004: 35: Andrews - Molleson - Boz 2005: ü'ü/ff.; Cessford 
2007: 504ff.; Farid 2007: 274f. 
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1.1. Neolsthic 


1. PREHISTORIC ÄNATOLIA 

The head was identified with a man’s personality, hence the special treatment of 
the skull, ln one such burial from Cafer Höyük, the facial part of the skull was coated 
with plaster. The custom of whitewashing the bones or painting them with red ocher 
and more seldom with green or blue pigments — perhaps the strengest evidence for 
secondary burial — has been recorded at many Neolithic sites. Düring excavations 
at Qatalhöyük in 1961-1963 and 1966, James Mellaart found 21 skeletons painted 
with ocher, mainly in the older layers (XI—VI) of the settlement from the first half 
of the seventh millennium BC (out of a total of 480 burials discovered in layers XI- 
I). Kauri shells were placed in the eye sockets of one of the female burials/ 0 There 
is no eine so far as to why only selected individuals were accorded special treatment 
after death. 

The skull separated from the re st of the skeleton played an important role in 
‘26 

ancestor cult. Skulls could be buried separately or eise they could literally accom- 

pany the living villagers in their everyday existence. Simiiariy as in the Levant, in 

Nahal Hemar 2 * or Jericho for example, they could be deposited a few or a dozen or 

so together. In the Skull House at Qayönü Tepesi (see below) sorne scores of skulls 

placed together stand in confirmation of the dead being treated as if they consti- 

tuted a community. Eight skulls were buried under the floor of one of the houses in 

layer 3 at Nevali Cori. Also from the Pre-Pottery Neolithic layers at Hacilar there 

are skulls buried beneath the floors or eise placed on the floor, offen nearby a hearth. 

At Qatalhöyük, a grave in house 42 from layer V, discovered in 2004, contained 

28 

a complete skeleton ‘holding in its arms’ a white-plastered skull. At Kö§k Höyük 
near Bor Southwest of Nigde, five plastered skulls were found to date in layer 3 of 
the late Neolithic,“ including a chiid’s skull covered with white plaster and painted 
red, which was buried under the floor of one of the houses, and another one cover¬ 
ed with red plaster which lay on the floor; its eye sockets had been inlaid with 
black stones. " These finds, as well as the said female burial from Qatalhöyük with 


25 For another secondary burials from Qatalhöyük, excavated by the Hodder projeet in Building 1, 
see Cessford 2007: 449, 469. 

26 See now Meskeli 2008: 375ff. with references. 

27 Bar-Yosef 1.985; Bar-Yosef — Alon 1988. 

28 Cf. Meskeli 2008: 380. 

29 Öztan 2002: 57: Schoop 2005: 116. 

30 Süistreii 1991a; 1991b. 


kauri saells in the eye sockets, bring to mind the skulls with faces modeled in plas¬ 
ter from several sites of the Pre-Pottery Neolithic B period in Syro-Paiestine, in- 
cluding Jericho/ “ Beysamoun, " ‘Ain Ghazal,' Teil Aswad,'' and Teil Ramad. At 
the last mentioned site (layer I), clay figurines of headless human bodies had been 
deposited together with the skulls, possibly intended as Supports for mounting the 

36 

skulls. Simiiariy at Teil Aswad and Mureybet, the skulls were placed on clay Sup¬ 
ports. 1 Links with the Levant (Nahal Hemar) are also evidenced by the stone face 
masks known from Göbekli Tepe and Nevali Qori. aH The Anatolian finds are un- 

doubtedly part of the same ancestor ritual tradition sometimes referred to as ‘skull 

, . ,39 
worship. 

The Skull House from the Pre-Pottery Neolithic site of (Jayönü Tepesi is com- 
monly believed to be a sanctuary of this kind of cult. 40 It functioned for a long time 
and was rebuilt a number of times in successive phases of the village. In one of the 
phases, the house measured c. 10 by S m and consisted of a row of three rooms 
preceded by a paved yard. In the rooms, more than 70 skulls had been deposited. 
A large flat stone in the corner of the yard may have acted as an altar; the excava- 
tors reported evidence of blood sacrifices which took place on this stone. 41 It was 
also thougbt to be the place where the corpse was prepared, The context of the find 
suggests a form of worship addressed to a community of the villagers’ ancestors. 

At other Neolithic sites, too, the findspots of skulls and their Position leave little 
doubt as to a ritual context of the finds. One noteworthy discovery is a set of four 
skulls found in situ on the floor of room E VII 21 in. Qatalhöyük. Two had been 
placed, one each, below bucrania mounted on the east and west walls of the room, 
and the remaining two were found under a wall painting of vultures. 42 Detached 

•32 Strouhal 1973; Goren -- Sega! 1995. 

33 Ferembach - Lechevaüier 1973. 

34 Rollefson 1983; Simmons - Boulton - Butler - Ka.fa.fi - Rollefson 1990; Griffin - Grissom - 
Rollefson 1998; Rollefson -- Schmandt-Besserat - Rose 1999. 

35 Stordeur 2003; Stordeur - Khawam 2007. 

36 de Contenson 1992; 187f.; 2000: 56. 

37 de Contenson 1992. According to Cauvin 2000b: 247, “these are a kind of cult objeefc intended to 
be visible ... to the living.” 

38 Bar-Yosef 2003. 

39 Bienert 1991; cf. also Cauvin 2000b: 247, and now Kuijt 2008. 

40 Cf. Haas 1994a: 46; Sharp doukowsky 1996: 78; Cauvin 2000b: 246. 

41 Özbek 1988; Loy — Wood 1989. 

42 Mellaart 1967: 103, Fig. 83. 
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human skulle were found also in Building 17 and Building 3 during lan Hodder’s 
recent excavations at the site. 

Forrns of ancestor cult changed in later periods due to social transformation lead- 
ing to the breakup of the original community into smaller tribes and families, fur- 
ther differentiated by rank and economic Status, It is still too early to say whether 
these changes started already in the later Neolithic or did not begin until the Chal- 
colithic and the Early Bronze Age (see 1.2). 

In speaking of the. earliest cult places from Asia Minor, it is inevitable to men- 
tion the rectangular stone structures with rounded corners whieh the societies in- 
habiting the limestone plateau in the vicinity of modern Urfa were continuously 
constructing on Göbekli Tepe for more than fifteen hundred years, from the middle 
of the tenth through the beginning of the eighth millennium BC. The excavators 
interpreted these structures as the earliest known sanctuaries of ancestor cult. They 
used to be built at a time when grain had yet to be domesticated and animals had 
not yet began to be herded; the economy of the people who built them depended 
mostly on hunting and intensive selected gathering of wild cereal grasses. Of the 
24 structures identified to date, four have been excavated, their diameters ranging 
from JO to 30 m. The outer walls incorporated monolithic pillars, each 10-20 tons in 
weight. Inside there were free-standing T-shaped monoliths. Some had hands marked 
on them, indicating that they were supposed to represent stylized human figures. 
The biggest monoliths were 7 m tall and one, found unfmished in a nearby quarry, 
weighed 50 tons. The moving of such huge blocke for any distance required concerted 
effort of a whole community. The monoliths were carved in flat relief with Images of 
lions, bulls, foxes, gazelies, serpents and birds, all of whieh have parallele in the 
relief depiction of scorpions and serpents, dated to the same period, from Jerf al- 
Ahmar on the eastem bank of the Euphrates already on the Syrian side of the modern 
border. Moreover, the excavations at Göbekli brought to light a seuipted Image of 
a boar carved in stone. Another statue showed a predator with a human head be- 
tween its paws. Nonetheless, it will take more digging and study before it becomes 
clear whether the dead were buried inside these structures. 


43 Stevanovic - Trin.gb.am 1999. 

44 Sfcordeur — Helmer — Wilcox 1997. 
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1.1. Neolithic 


A building uncovered at Nevah Cor; appears to refer to the same tradition. It 
stood in the same spot during three successive phases of the early farming village. 

In the middle phase, a bench ran around the walls of the almost square room whieh 

, 2 

eovered an area ot 81 m . The bench, whieh had a topping of stone slabs, was one 
meter wide and had monolithic piers decorated with relief scenes incorporated into 
it at regulär intervals. The back wall held a niche whieh was c, 2 m wide and con- 
tained a platform for the statues that were found reused in the walls of the building 
from the last phase. The interior of this building was not unlike that from the earlier 
period. Ten stone piers stood alongside the bench whieh ran against the walls of 
the ehamber with two additional pillars Standing in the entrance. A limestone statue 
was erected in the niche opposite the door; the body of this statue, some 40 cm high, 
has been preserved along with the nose, eyes and necklace. Other sculptures appear 
to have represented a man-bird, vulture (?), bear and predatory cat (leopard ?). 
A faw stone heads found in this room are to be interpreted in the context of similar 
finds from the P.PNB in Syro-Palestine, including ‘Ain Mallaha and the El-Wad cave 

45 

on Mount Karmel. ' They are presumed to have a Connection with the skull wor- 
ship described above. 

There were at least three rectangular stone stelae inside the room. They were 
about 3 m tall originally and like the T-shaped monoliths from Göbekli Tepe and 
Karahan Tepe, they must have been symbolic Images of either men or gods. The 
best preserved one was decorated with a flat relief depicting arms terminating in 
hands with well marked frngers. According to the excavators, a head of limestone 
had once graced the top of this stela. A similar discovery was made in the so-called 
channel house with a terrazzo floor at (Jayönü Tepesi (layer II). One of the two ste¬ 
lae from this structure had a human face carved in it in flat relief. Three big slabs 
were set up as stelae also in the so-called flagstone-building. 

Research at Göbekli Tepe, Nevah Qori and Qayönü Tepesi has contributed the 
earliest evidence of stela worship, a form of cult widespread in Palestine, Syria, 
northern Mesopotamia and Asia Minor until the first millennium BC. Finds from 
southeastern Asia Minor have brought new light to bear on the origins of this cult. 
The sculptures recovered at Göbekli Tepe, Nevah <Jori and Qayönü Tepesi are part 


45 Cf, Haas 1994a; 52. 
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1. Prehistokic Anatoua 


of a wider cuiiural phenomenon during the PPNB, More limestone statues have now 

_ , ... . . 48 

turned up in the Taurus foothills, e.g.. in Kilisik in the vicinity of Adiyaman. and 

in Urfa. 4 * Their counterparts in the Levant are the plaster-and-reed large-scale sta¬ 
tues, mostly buats and standing figures (sometimes with two heads), like those from 
Jericho 48 and ‘Ain Ghazal, 4 ’’ soiidly dated to the seventh millennium BC. The model- 
ing and mariner of decoration of the heads resemble the skulls with faces model- 
ed in plaster. It is not known whether the cult of stelae was connected with ances- 
tor worship in this early period, as is conunonly assumed: perhaps the stelae and 
statues are a witness to the birth of the gods and early forms of their anthropomor- 
phization reflected in these statues and ralief stelae. ’ 0 The answer to this question 
does not lie, unfortunately, with yet another stela with sehematic facial features in 

51 .£ 

relief, discovered in one of the houses at Hacilar layer VI of the late Neolithic. 
Significantly, excavators have been unable to identify any places for making saeri- 
fiees in the above-described structures. 

'/.; 1 

Neither have they discovered such piaces in any of the rctore than 40 units from 

layers VII and VI of the village in Qatalhöyük, which James Mellaart interpreted as 

‘shrines,’ distinguishing them from ‘houses,’ in view of their inferior architeeture and 

the small finds.’’" The point is that they were architecturally no different than the 

neighboring houses. Moreover, there is clear evidence that even the most elaborate 

of ‘shrines’ contained a wide ränge of activities associated with food preparation, 

consumption, obsidian working, hone tool production, etc. All buildings acted as 

53 1 

domestic houses with varying degrees of symbolic elaboration. 

The houses were the foci of art and ritual. 04 The walls of the dominant, more 
elaborate houses had gypsum plaster rnouldings and paintings, both of which were 
refreshed on several occasions. BuIFs and ram’s heads with prominent horns were 

46 Hauptmann 2000, 

47 Hauptmann .2003. 

48 Goren -- Sega.1 1995. ;| 

49 Grissom 2000 with referenees. 

50 Cf. Cauvin 2000a: 2000b: 240ff. 

51 Mellaart 1961: PL Vd; cf. Haas 1994a: Fig. 20. 

52 Mellaart 1967: 77ff. See. however, Cutting 2005: 164: “Recent excavations have shown that Mel- 
laart’s interiors were likelv to have been composites of several occupation stages rather than 
snapshots in time, making the ranking of buildings hy riebness of decoration unreliahle/’ 

53 Hodder Cessford 2004: 21. 

54 Last 1998; 2005. I 
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frequent motifs, either present in the wall decoration or mounted on clay benches. 
The heads were painted red at times in symbolization of the vital forces. Provalent 
among the moulded decoration are representations of animals, mostly bulls, but also 
leopards depicted antithetically, she-bears(?), mountain goats, and deer. The male 
figure is not present in the rnouldings, but female motifs have been recorded. In one 
of the ‘shrines,’ a woman giving birth was depicted above three bucrania. Female 
breasts are accorded the same symbolic meaning. Some had boar’s mandibles or the 
skulls of vultures, foxes and weasels concealed under a layer of stucco, obviously 
bearing a magic-symbolic Import in this context. Mellaart was of the opinion that 
neither the themes nor the position of particular motifs on the walls were acciden- 
tai.“ He found that scenes connected with death were always on the east and north 
walls where the dead were buried, while motifs connected with birth occupied the 
opposite, west wall, Bulls were presented solely on the north wall .' 11 

Numerous murals depicting ritualized hunting by a large group of humans can 
be linked to hunting magic. The painting from the north wall of room V 1 shows 
a dominant figure of a wild bull surrouxided by hunters and dancers dressed in ani¬ 
mal skins. ’ 8 The small figure of a jumper on the bull’s back immediately bringe to 
fiiind numerous bull-leaping scenes from Grete, Syria and Egypt of the second 
millennium BC. A representation on an Old Hittite relief vase discovered at Hü- 
seyindede in 1998 indicates that bull-leaping was known also in Anatolia; 
moreover, it testifies to a later connection of bull games with the cult of storm-gods 
(see 3.1.3). 

As said above, paintings of vultures and headless bodies were connected with 
burial rites and ancestor cult, in similarity to the human skulls found in some of 
the rooms. Other Images, like the scene of a volcano erapting,'’ 9 probably refer to 
real events, although a mythological implication cannot be mied out. 


55 Hodder 2005: 20; Türckan 2005; cf, also Meskell - Nakamura - King - Farid 2008: 141. 

56 Cf. Last 2005: 200: “The relative seareity even of simple designs suggests that paintings were of 
great symbolic importance, appropriate only to certair, occasions or spaces.” 

57 Mellaart 1967: 1.08; cf. also Hodder — Cessford 2004: 23f. 

58 Mellaart 1966: Pis UV, LVIIh, LVIII; 1967: Fig. 171. 

59 It was claimed fco show Hasan Dag, the distmcfcive double-peaked volcano, Me’ 

Pis 59-60. According to Meeee (2006), however, the painting depiets no volcar 
skin above a panei of geometric design. 
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The mouldings and wall paintings from Qatalhöyük emphasize the female 

(woman’s figure, breasts) and male (bulls, bull’s and ram’s heads) elements in the 

context of birth, life and death. At the same time, they refer to the world in the wild 

60 - . 

(leopards, she-bears(?), beer, mountain goats, hunting seenes). ' Their symbolism 
lies undoubtedly in the sphere of protective magic, which is even more recognizable 
in the case of some other symbols and signs, like the red or black hands on the 
reliefs and the bull's and ram’s heads, oceasionally arranged in a few regulär rows 
on the walls of a hause. 61 

Clay and stone figurin.es representing animale and humans, mostly womerx, have 

been found in large numbers at many Pre-Pottery Neolithic sites, 6 “ but iconographic 

types were first recognized among the stone and clay anthropomorphic figurines ex- 

63 

cavated at Qatalhöyük. The bulk of the figurines represent steatopygous females, 
among which two iconographic types can be distinguished: a young woman and 
a mature matron giving birth. Some hold up their breasts in a gesture known from 
later representations of a naked goddess from various regions of the Anderst Near 
East. The type representing a woman giving birth, shown either squatting or sit- 
ting, is evidenced in various iconographic Variante: either holding the breasts or 
placing hands on thighs, while the body is decorated with a painted omament which 
sometimes resembles a leopard s'kin. 

The best known is a figure of a woman giving birth, seated on a throne between 

64 

two leopards and resting her feet on a skull. By this, she is revealed as a mistress 
of life from birth to death, ruling over the wild beasts as well. Worthy of notice is 
also a unique female figurine, holding up full breasts and with a prominent belly 
(pregnant?), while the back depicts an articulated skeleton with a modeled spinal 
column, a pelvis and scapulae that project above sh.oulders, and individual ribs 



60 For animal representations, see Russell - Meece 2005: 2'li, Table 14.1 (paintings), 21S, Table 
14.2 (mouldings). 219, Tables 14.3 & 4 (animal-part installations). 

61 Mellaart, 1967: 91. 

62 Cf., e.g., stone figurines from Mezraa-Teleilat, Özdogan 2003, 

63 Hamilton (1996) identified 254 figurines from Meliaart’s old excavations; cf. also Voigt 2000: 
27617. 526 figurines came frorn Hodders current excavations until 1999; see Hamilton 2005. 
Meskeli — Nakamura - King - Farid (2008: 143) mention some 1966 examples found up tili the 
end of the 2006 season, of which 61 are stone, only 3.1 per cent. 

64 Mellaart 1964: 93, 95, Fig. 31f.; 1967: PL IX.67-68. 
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depicted through diagonal seoring. 6 ’ 5 Two other figurines show the Mistress of 
Animais Standing next to a leopard. Similar Images of women of various age — giv¬ 
ing birth, supporting breasts, sitting on a leopard or between two cats, cuddling child- 
ren or small leopards - were discovered at Hacilar layer VI, which was Contempo¬ 
rary with the fall of the viliage at Qatalhöyük. All the Hacilar anthropomorphic 
figurines were made of baked clay. 

Female figurines underwent sehematizaiion already in the terminal phases of 
the Neolithic. Simplified representations of females holding up their breasts, seat¬ 
ed, kneeling or squatting, known from, among others, Höyücek near Lake Burdur 
west of Bucak ' and Camharman near Yalva$, are recognized as prototypes of the 
violin-shaped idols of the Chalcolithic and the Early Bronze Age (see 1.2). 

While much less frequent in the plastic arts of Qatalhöyiik, male figures also 
represent a few iconographic types: a bearded man sitting on a bull, a youth riding 
a leopard, an enthroned male figure with a headdress that appears to have been 
made of a leopard skin. 

Uniike the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age anthropomorphic figurines which 
frequently made up the grave goods inventory, the figurines from Catalhöyük and 
Hacilar were found inside rooms, oceasionally near hearths. Indeed, at Catalhöyük 
only one marble figurine of a woman holding up her breasts, discovered in 2004 in 
Building 42 of level VII, appears to have been placed intentionally in a grave. ' The 
use and meaning of these figurines is not clear as yet. Some scholars are even apt 
to Interpret these pieces as representations of deities, ’ while others attribute to 
them a solely magic function. There is a number of possible interpretations, but 

65 Cf. Hodder 2005: 21: “Perhaps the iraportance of female imagery was related fco some special 
role of the female in relation to death as much as fco the roies of mother and nurturer.” See also 
Meskeli 2008: 382t 

66 See now Schoop 2005: 154 with references. 

67 Excavations at Höyücek yielded a considerable assemblage of “mother goddess figurines and 
idols of baked clay,* Dum 1999: 1781 & Figs 22ff. CI also Sharp Joukowsky .1996: 103; Schoop 
2005: 168. 

68 Yildinm — Gates 2007: 280. 

69 Mellaart 1962: 57; 1963a: 82ff.; 1964: 73£f.; 1967: 76ff.: 1990. Mellaart (1970: .170) speeulated 
that the female statuettes from ^Jatalhöyük and Hacilar VI show the full ränge of aspects of the 
goddess worshiped in Neolithic Anatolia: "... the maiden, the mature matron, the pregnant mother, 
a full-breasted nursing mother. the mother with her c’hild and the Mistress of Animais, the 
goddess of nature and wild life.” Meilaart's ‘deity’ Interpretation mefc with broader actieptance; 
see, e.g,, Urbin-Choffrav 1987; Voigt 1991; 2000. 
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j agree w jth Naomi Hamilton that “these do not include their use in organized 
religion. Rather, the anthropomorphic figurines are likely to have been used for 
magical, non religious ritual and/or votive sources,”' 0 Their depositional context Sup¬ 
ports the idea that all figurines, induding the anthropomorphic ones, “were circu- 
iated rather than kept and guarded (...) they may have operated not in some sepa¬ 
rate sphere of ‘religion’ or ‘ancestor worship’ but, rather, in the practice and 
negotiation of everyday life.” 71 Some of them could also have been used as amulets, 
a Suggestion borne out by the later development of anthropomorphic art in the 
Chalcolithic and the Early Bronze Age. 

1.2. Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age 



ln the last 3500 years of its prehistory, archaeologically subdivided into the Chalco- 

72 

lithic (c. 5700-3100 BC) and the Early Bronze Age (c. 3100-2000 BC), " Asia Mi¬ 
nor witnessed important social changes, undoubtedly reflected in the inhabitants’ 
beliefe and their attitude toward the dead. Progressing social stratification led to 
a gradual development of a ruling dass which included priests. Architecturally dis- 
tinct ruler’s residentes started to be located, like temples as houses of the gods, on 
hills in the highest part of a town. It seems, however, that in Western, Southern and 
central Änatolia, unlike the centers on the Upper Euphrates (Arslantepe-Malatya, 
see below), in Mesopotamia and Syria, sanctuaries traditionally formed part of 
a dwelling complex until the end of the third millennium BC. Separate sacral build- 
ings did not begin to be erected before the second millennium BC. Among the 
earliest are two temples from the Assyrian Colorty period in Cappadocia, excavated 
in the palace complex at Kültepe/Kanes, 21 km northeast of Kayseri (see 2.1). 

Intensified urbanization processes in Änatolia during the Early Bronze Age led 
to the emergence of a System of city-states governed by local rulers and this caused 
change in the local pantheons. New population groups -- the Indo-Europeans - 
may have started Streaming into Änatolia from the Balkans already in the Chalco¬ 
lithic, The a rrival of the native Speakers of Common Anatolien (who afterwards, over 


70 Hamilton 2005; 208. For a broader discussion, see Lesure 2002. 

71 Meskell - Nakamura — King - Fand 2008: 144. 

72 For the chronology of Early Bronze Age Änatolia, see now Becker 2007: 93 Hg. 
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a long period of time, would differentiale and split up into three separate ethno- 
linguistic entities: Hittites, Palaians and Luwians*’) changed the ethnic Situation 
in the Western, Southern and central part of the peninsula, but without written sour¬ 
ces it is impossible to say anything about the gods worshiped during this period. It 
can be assumed, however, that many of the divinities known from Cappadocian (2.1) 
and Hittite (3.1 & 2) texts from the second millennium BC made up the local 
pantheons of central and northern Änatolia already in the later phase of the Early 
Bronze Age. 

Social stratification was reflected also in a differentiated Status of the dead. 
A community of ancestors stopped being worshiped by all inhabitants of the village. 
The dead besame instead part of the family whose living members were required to 
officiate at their cult, The fates of the ruler and the ordinary person after death 
were different. These changes were reflected in the funerary rites and forme of 
burial. Cemeteries located outside the Settlements, veritable ‘towns of the dead’ with 
social stratification occasionally reflected in their topography, appeared in Western 
Änatolia as early as the Chalcolithic. They are also known from central and north¬ 
ern Änatolia starting from EB III (c. 2300/2200-2000 BC), although in these regions 
the custom of burying the dead beneath house floors lasted until the beginning of 
the second millennium BC. The dead therefore stopped being present among the 
living. Differences in grave goods also became more pronounced. Very wealthy 
‘royal tombs’ are evidenced on the Upper Euphrates already in the final phase of 
the late Chalcolithic, while in Western and central Änatolia they occur but in the 
EB III period. 

One of the houses from the Chalcolithic village of layer II at Hacilar was recog- 

nized as a sanctuary because of the rieh equipment composed of clay figurines and 

pottery decorated with motifs of ritual significance. A stone stela, placed in a paint- 

74 

ed niche in the wall of the main room, may have been an object of cult, ’ The Inter¬ 
pretation of a find from Chalcolithic Gözlükule near Tarsus in Ciiicia poses more 
difficulties. A piece of a stone pillar (stela?) lay on the floor of one of the rooms and 
next to it, was a pair of deer antlers and pottery fragments,' J 

73 See, e.g., Stefanini 2002: 787 with n. 7, and Carruba 2003 for a review of the debate, 

74 Mellaart i960: lOOff,; cf. Popko 1995a: 36; Sharp Joukowsky 1936: 121. 

75 Goldman 1956; of. 
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An imposing ‘ceremonial’ building XXIX frora Period VII at Arslantepe-Malatya, 

76 

c. 3600-3500 BC, measured on the whole 20.7 by 19 m. It has a tripartite plan 
with a large central room (17.6 by 7 m) resembling Mesopotatnian temples, although 
its cultural context shows no links to the Southern Mesopotamian world.'' The build¬ 
ing stood in Isolation on a raised platform, about fifty centimeters high. Two later 
temples, forming pari of a palatial complex (Building IV) from Period VIA, are dated 
to the end of the late Chalcolithic. Both display very similar floor plans. Temple B, 
measuring 12 m in length, has a large extended rectangular room flanked by small 
rooms along one side. It was windowed with wooden frames still presei’ved. In the 
cella there was a niche with wall paintings in red and black, which represented 
a frontal figure with a stylized triangulär human face, eyes and a rectangular body, 
seated on a bench or throne below what appears to be a canopy of branches. In front 
of the figure was a so-called fruit stand with a perforated base, which in this con¬ 
text might be interpreted as a cult object. Moreover, an aitar was identified for the 
first time with certainty in this temple/ 8 

Many structures discovered at Early Bronze Age sites have been interpreted as 
shrines, based foremost on the equipment which consists of anthropomorphic figu- 

rines and vessels. Mentioned most often in this context are tower R in the Southern 

79 

gate of Troy I (where stone stelae were discovered, one with a carved human face), 
the ‘shrines’ from successive phases of Troy (II, III and Vb), from phase B in 
Kusura 8 * and layer 9 M at Alisjar Höyük, 82 the megaron from layer 12 of the Kältepe 
mound, and the shrines from layers XI and X-VIII at Pulur on the Upper Euphra- 

84 r- 85 

tes (where altars were identified, as in the Hall Complex at nearby Korucutepe' ). 

But unlike the Mesopotamian and Syrian temples from the same period, the Anatolian 

ones (possibly with the exception of the megaron in Kültepe) were not distinguished 



76 Frangipane 2003: 15411., Figs 4 & 5. 

77 Cf. Frangipane 2003: 157: “Arslantepe period VII pottery, for exampie, has its own formal 
features, with nothing in common with Early or Middle Urufc potterv.” 
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in any way from the surrounding architeeture. In most cases, they presumably rep¬ 
resented dornestic cults. 

The best evidence of cult has been recorded in the shrines which constituted an 

integral part of the yillage architeeture from layers XVII-XIV at Beycesultan. Two 

twin shrines were discovered in successive phases. Each was composed of a main 

chamber and a small adjacent room. The most important element of the aitar on 

the east side of the room was a double clay stela covered with a layer of plaster. In 

front of it there was a hearth with a characteristic pot-stand in the form of horns 

and behind it, vessels or clay basins sunk into the floor. The excavators interpreted 

a hole in the floor in front of the stelae as a place for a wooden pole. The structure 

with an outlet charmel, situated by the north wall, was interpreted as an aitar for 

blood sacrifices. The shrines yieided numerous violin-shaped Idols of stone and 

87 ■ 

votive vessels. But contrary to what can be read in the literature,' there is abso- 
lutely no evidence for a pair of deities, a goddess and her male partner, having been 
worshiped here. 

The most important testimony of domestic cult found at many sites are natural- 
istic and schematic female statuettes, as well as anthropomorphic and zoomorphic 
vessels known already from the late Neolithic, e.g., from layer VI at Hacilar and 
Kösjk Höyük. Vessels of this kind from the Early Bronze Age have been recorded 
at Troy starting from layer II, 9 as well as Demircihöyük near Eski§ehir, Karahöyük 
in the Konya Plain, and AIi§ar Höyük near Yozgat. Mentions of similar vessels in 
Hittite texts from the second millennium BC lead to the assumption that they were 
used in cult praetiees also in earlier times. 

The tradition of small anthropomorphic statuary in Anatolia goes back to the 
Neolithic. Female imagery predominates; male figures do not occur before the EB III 
period. Among nearly 1000 anthropomorphic statuettes known to date from the Chal¬ 
colithic and Early Bronze Age, 1 the biggest number is schematic, the most typical 
shape being the so-called violin-shaped idols from Western Anatolia and the EB III 


86 Lloyd - Meilaart 1957; 1962: 37; Yakar 1974; cf. also Sharp Joukowsky 1996: 158f. 

87 See n. 86. 

88 Greaves — Helwing 2003: 80 (vessel in the shape of a deer’s he ad); Schoop 2005: 1.18; Yildmm 
— Gates 2007: 280 (an anthropomorphic pot). 

89 Cf. Sharp Joukowsky 1996: 154ff. 

90 Meilaart 1963b: 216. fig. 10. 

91 Bilgi 1972, See now Makowski 2005 with referenees. 
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1.2. Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age 


Cappadoeian alabaster idols with discoid bodies and with one to four heads set 
on long necks. The figurines are found usually in houses, also in buildings inter- 
preted as shrines, e.g. at Beycesultan and in tbe megaron at Kültepe, often in as- 
semblages counting from a few to a dozen or so objects, which eould suggest their 
magie function or role in domestic cult. There is no evidence, however, to indicate 
timt they represented the mother goddess. The arras of some of the naturalistic statu- 
ettes could be interpreted as raised in adoration. Schematic figures were also in- 
eluded among the grave goods, perhaps as amulets. It is possible that the Cappado- 
cian idols with a number of heads were meant to replaee a number of figurines. 

There is nothing to substantiate the claim that they represented family groups. On 
the other hand, relief figural representations on the bodies of some of the idols, like 
a man with a tarne lion, suggest that this category of finds represexits divine Imag¬ 
es. Bronze figurines from wealthy graves in Kültepe, Hasanoglan and Horoztepe are 
also believed to represent a goddess. The custom of placing anthropomorphic statu- 
ettes in graves ended in the first centuries of the second millennium BC. 

Burial rites are significantly different between regions in the Early Bronze Age. 

In central Anatolia the tradition of burying the dead beneath the iloors of houses 
lasted until the end of the discussed period even while cemeteries outside the towns 
sp rang up in other areas of the region. Burial forms also demonstrate considerable 
differentiation. In the west and Southwest (Yortan, " Babaköy,' 33 Ba§pmar, Kusura, Gor- 
dion, Demircihöyük'Sanket/ Karata§ Semayük" ), as well as on the Upper Euphrates 
(Korucutepe), the prevailing form of burial was a large storage vessel. In many cem¬ 
eteries these vessel burials occurred together with eist graves, which dominated in 
the estuary of the Kizilirmak (Ikiztepe 96 ) and on the Aegean coast of Karia (Iasos 97 ). 

While disregarding the two earliest examples of cremation from Chalcolithic layers 

at Mersin in Cilicia, which are explainable as influence of the Mesopotamian Halaf 

98 I 

culture, ' one should note numerous cremation burials in urns in the Early Bronze 

Age cemetery of Gedikli in Gaziantep province where they occurred side by side with 


92 Kami! 1982. 

9.3 Bitte! 1939-1941. 

94 Seeher - Jansen - Pernieka - Wittwer-Backofen 2000. 

93 Wheeler 1974; cf. Sharp Joukowsky 1996: 163. 

96 B. Alkim - H. Alktra — Bügi 1988; cf. also Mellink 1987: 4; 1988: 107. 

97 Pecorella 1984. 

98 Akkormans 1989: 81; cf Popko 1995a: 37. 
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99 

inhumation graves. In the second millennium BC, cremation spread throughout 
Anatolia, never however superseding completely inhumation burials. In many eul- 
tures, cremation was understood as a way of moving the dead and Ms or her prop- 
erty to the other world. Even so, a difference in burial rites does not mean change 
of eschatological beliefs or forms of ancestor cult. Neither is it testimony for the 
coexistence of various ethnic groups. Gases of cremation burials be.ing added to earlier 
inhumation graves of the second millennium BC in the cemeteries of Panaztepe 
near Izmir, Be§iktepe in Troas and Demircihöyük-Sanket near Eski§ehir make it 
clear that the dead were members of the same community, distinguished from other 
members by the ritual of cremation, thus ensuring a special, privileged Position also 
after death. 100 Ethnographie parallels from different cultures and regions point to 
very different criteria existing in this case, most often, however, cremation was in- 
tended as a form of distinction for rulers, priest«, the rieh and the elders. In the 
light of this it comes as no surprise that cremation was the practice of choice for the 
Hittite royal family of the Empire period (see 3.2.10). 

A Late Chalcolithic chamber tomb from Arslantepe-Malatya with a rieh Collec¬ 
tion of metal objects, jewelry, weapons, and vessels made from copper, silver, and 

gold, 101 as well as two EB III ‘royal tombs’ in Dorak, on Lake Ulubat west of Bur- 
102 

sa, “ and another thirteen single and double burials from Alacahöyük, c. 25 km 

, 103 

north ol the Hittite Capital Hattusa (modern Bogazkale), ’ show social and politi- 

cal transformation in Anatolia of the discussed period. The wealth of the equipment 
in these graves of local rulers is in contrast with the paucity of grave goods accom- 
panying ordinary burials from the same period, indicating that the ruler’s fate after 
death was different from that of the subjects. Yet, nothing in the grave goods inven- 
tory can be interpreted as actually connected with cult practices. The so-called Stan¬ 
dards from Alacahöyük have been mentioned in this Connection; these are metal fin- 
ials in the form of disks and openwork elements bearing ornamental motifs, as well 
as animal images - bulls, deer and leopards. Similar Standards have been found 


99 Alkim 1966; 1968: 94ff. 

100 Seeher 1993. 

löl Greavee — Helwing 2001: 477. 

102 Schachermeyr 1959—1960; Lloyd 1967: 29ff. 

103 Lloyd 1956: 96ff.; Mellink 1956: 3Sft; Sharp Joukowsky 1996: 167f. See now also Özyar 1999; 
Gerber 2006a; 2öö6b. 
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also in torobs from other sites in central Anatolia (Balibagi near Qankm, Horoz- 
tepe, 301 Oymaagac near porum, 1 “’’ Mahmatlar near Amasya lj6 ). Their function con- 
tinues to be unclear. According to Maciej Popko, “the Standards were indeed the 
finiais of cult staffs which are well attested in later Hittite texte, both as Symbole of 
deities belonging to the northern, Hattian reiigious tradition and as cult objects.” 10 ‘ 
If so, the dead buried in the graves at Alacahöyük would not be local rulere, but 
rather representatives of the local priestly aristocracy from the holy town of Zip- 
landa. 108 The theory, however, cannot be verified for lack of written sources from 
this period. 

Archaeological testimony of burial rites and sacrifices made to the dead is rare. 

Pairs of skulle and hooves of oxen, lying originally on the beams covering the graves 

1Ö9 

at Alacahöyük, can be traces of the former. ' One should also mention in this con- 

text a few burials of pairs of oxen from the cemetery at Demircihöyük-Sanket near 

Eski@ehir. 11U Local burial customs are proven for the region around modern-day 

Ankara, as indicated by round structures with a reet-angular Vestibüle known from the 

cemeteries in the region (Polath, Etiyokugu), possibly acting as funerary shrines. 

Early Bronze Age chamber tomb complexes at Gre Virike, c. 10 km to the north of Kar- 

kamis, with chamber rows attached to them indicating a complex structure for the 

cult of the dead, should be considered in the context of similar tomb complexes 

on the Middle Euphrates and in northern Syria from the second half of the third 

113 

millennium BC (Jerablus-Tahtani, Teil Banat, Teil Ah mar, Tall Bi’a, Teil Chuera). 


L T. Özgü$ Akok 1.958; Tezci 
\ T, Özgü$ 1980. 

5 Ko§ay - Akok 1950. 

' Popko 1996a: 45f. 
i For the Identification of Alac 
Haas 1994a: 591ff. However. 
the basin of the Zuliya/Qeke 
firming a small distance be 
(cf. 3.2.3) probably not too j 
Identification of Zip! an da wi 
n. 18), or with Qadir Höyük; 
) Cf. Haas 1994a: 234. 

) Seeher 1991; Seeher — Jansei 
L Lloyd - Gökce 1951; cf. Pop’ 
3 Ökse 2006a; 2006b; 2006c; $ 
v Cf. McClellan 2004. 


an i960; T. Özgü$ 1964. 


sahöyük with Ziplanda, see Popko 1994: 13, 29ff., 90f.; 2000; cf. also 
, a location of Ziplanda farther to the north or northeast, closer to 
;rek river, appears more likely. The testimony of Hittite fcexts con- 
tween Ziplanda and centers in the Zuliva basin, such as Katapa 
far to the northeast from Orfcaköy / Sapinuwa, argues against the 
.th Ku§akh Höyük, Yozgat (Gurney 1995; Forlanini 2002: 261 with 
near Aii§ar (Gorny 2006: 30). 

n - Pernicka - Wittwer-Backofen 2000; cf. also Wi'Heitner 1992: 334. 
ko 1995a: 43f. 




2. THE OLD ASSYRIAN COLONY PERIOD 


From the outset of the second millennium BC Anatolia (or at least, its central and 
southeastern parts) entere upon historic times enlighten by written sources. Much 
more is known about the beliefs of this period: the origins and names of prominent 
deities, their nature, the pantheon structure and its development, and the forms of 
cult. Most of the Information comes from written sources, much less from archae¬ 
ological evidence. 

The arrival of Mesopotamian merchants in Anatolia is confirmed by their docu- 
mente in the first half of the twentieth Century BC. A settlement of Assyrien trad- 
ers (kärum) appeared in the lower city of Kültepe/Kanes and functioned in two phases: 

114 

kärum II and Ib. ' Corresponding occupation on the hill (höyük), where the local 
ruler rcsided, included layers 8 (-- kärum II) and 7 (= kärum Ib). 11 " Of nearly 23,000 
tablets .found to date in the kärum of Karies, only some 400 came from Level Ib, 
while the rest were excavated in Level II. 1 16 The texts confirm that the network of 
Assyrian colonies (kärum) and stations ( wabartum) covered all of central Anatolia, 
reaching as far as the region of modern Ankara. One such Assyrian trading colony 
was situated at Hattusa, later Capital of the Hittite kingdom (modern Bogazkale, 
c. 160 km as the crow flies east of Ankara). 1 '' The timeframe for this period at Kültepe/ 

H8 

Kanes is set by the Old Palace (Eski Saray) ' ' built on the South. Terrace alter 

11 9 

2024 BC, which can be taken as a terminus post quem for Level II in the kärum,.' 

114 T. Özgüg 2003. Cf. also Wilhelm 1998—2001c. 

115 T. özgüg 1999: 77. 

116 Michel 2003. 

117 More reeent research has demonstrated that already at this time the town had extended beyond 
the limits of the Lower City. On the probable settüng of the Western pari of the Upper City in 
Bogazköy/Hatfcusa in the kärum and early Old Hittite times, see, e.g\, Seeher 2004: 72. In 2007 
a cylinder seal of the later kärum phase was found at the foot of Sankale, confirming the exi.sten.ee 
of a settlement in this area in the discussed period (pers. comm. A. Schachner). 

118 T. özgüc 1999: 106ff.; 2003: 133ff. 

119 Newton — Kuniholm 2004: 167. 
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The kämm II period is currently dated between c, 1974 and 1837 BC (or e. 1958 and 
1821 BC in the so-called “lowered” middle chronology 120 ) based on limü lists which 
have shown that this phase lasted 138 years. " The end of the kämm Level II has 
been attributed to the reign of the Assyrian king Naram-Sin on the evidence of the 
latest attested bullae with the name of this king found in this level. 2 The revival 
of the city and Warum at the beginning of the Level Ib period, presumably alter the 
erection of the so-called Warsama Palace (Warsama Sarayx) in 1832 (+4/-7) BC, 123 
is usually dated to c. 1800 BC, or c. 1785 BC in the “lowered” middle chronology, 
The end of this period came in c. 1720 BC.'" ‘ Substantial architectural remains from 
Acemhöyük on Lake Tuz are Contemporary with Level Ib of the kärum in Kanes. 
T wo major buildings, the Sarikaya palace and the Hatipler Tepesi building, were 
constructed in the same year: 1774 (+4/-7) BC, 1 " 0 

A vast majority of the Cappadocian tablets — records of Assyrian merchants who 
ran trading colonies and stations in the largest towns of central Anatolia during the 
first quarter of the second millennmm BC - come from Kültepe/Kanes, which was 
at that time the Capital of one of the most important States in the region. These 
texts speak of gods worshiped in Kanes and, indirectly, of central Anatolian beliefe. 



* 


120 Michel -■ Kocher 1997-2000; Michel 2002; cf. also Blocher 2008; Pruzsinszky 2006; Veenhof 2007. 
.121 Veenhof 2003. 

.122 Özkan 1993. 

123 T. Özgü<? 1999: 79ff.; 2003: 120ff. For the date of the construction of the Warsama Palace, see 
Newton -• Kumholm 2004: 168. 

124 Cf. Günbatti 2008: 118. 

125 Newton — Kuniholm 2004; 168. 
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2.1. Kanesite gods in the light of the Cappadocian tablets 

The theophoric names of the native inhabitants of Kanes indicate that they worship¬ 
ed gods of different origin: Luwian, Hittite, Hattian, and perhaps also from a local 
(pre-Indo-European) Substrate. ° There are among them storm-gods — Hattian Tarn 
and Hittite Tarhuna, Inar (who was the goddess of Hattusa) together with her Com¬ 
panien Haba(n)tali (see 3.1.1), the sacred mountain Daha(ya) connected with Zip- 
landa, the river Nakiliyat, the deities Hesta, Huzziya and Tamesiet, Cappadocian 
and Kizzuwatnean mountains Lifrsa, Sarpa '' and Tutljaliya, the Luwian Sun-god 
Tiwad, the god Santa and goddess Ala worshiped in the same cultural milieu, and 
a group of deities oecurring in later Hittite texts among Kanesite gods (see below): 
Hanabana ‘Great Grandmother,’ Peruwa (Pirwa), fjalki ‘Grain,’ Asiet, Ilali(ya), and 
Hazamil (Hasam(m)ili). 128 

The Assyrians worshiped their own gods. In their social interaction with the 
Anatolians they remained open and mutually respectfiil of gods of the different com- 
munities. Contracts between the Assyrians and the Anatolians, often sworn before 
the ruler, used to call on both Assur and a local deity as witness gods. 

The pantheon of the Assyrians Eving in Kanes was no different from that known 
129 

from Assyria. The deities oecurring most often in the texts are: Assur, the Storni- 
god Adad, the goddess Istar, the Moon-god Sin, Amurrum,' ’’' Änum, Ea, and Wa¬ 
rnas; more seldom Assuritum, Belum, and the goddess Ishara. These deities must 
have had shrines in Kanes and the other Assyrian colonies in Anatolia. It was the 


126 Goetze 1953; 1954; Laroche 1966a: 28111,, 298ff.; cf. also Popko 1995a: 55, On the (pre-)Indo* 
European. Substrates in Anatolia, see Carruba 1983 with referenees. Cf. also one interesting 
speech in an unknown language at the end of a ritual of the woman Anna of Kaplawiya, KUB 
12.44 + KBo 27.108 iii 31ff. (Haas 1988d: 141 n. 64; Hutter 2003: 250), which shows that the 
Lower Land was inhabited not only by the Luwians, but by other people, too, also in the times 
of the Hittite Empire. 

127 Arisama Dag near the village of Emirgazi, cf. Hawking 2006: 57f. For the mountain Sarpa. see 
Forlanini 1987; Lombard! 1998. 

128 1 wish to thank Dr. Guido Kryszat for making me available bis list of personal names in Old 
Assyrian texts from Anatolia. 

129 Hirsch 1972. 

130 Kryszat 2006b; see also Beauneu 2005. According to Kryszat (2006b: 53), however, „es ist unklar, 
ob “Amurrum” hier (i.e. in Old Assyrian texts) wirklich aus gleicher Sicht gesehen, wird, wie 
etwa in den südmesopotamischen Quellen.” 
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hamrum by the gate of the temple of Assur in Kanes where courts were held and 

official Da tlis taken on the sword of the god calted sugarriä’um or patrum. 

The local Kanesite pantheon cannot be fully reconstructed due to the reatricted 

character of the preserved documents, mostly trade contracts of Assyrian merchants, 

However, the texts show differences between the pantheons of Level II and Ib which 

most likely reflect actual changes in the structure of the Kanesite pantheon during 

the two periods. The reasons for these changes cannot be determined: they miglit 

represent a natural development of the city-state pantheon, but they also could have 

derived from the changing political Situation. 

The following divmities are men.tioned in texts front Level II, thus providing con- 

firmation of their worship in this period: a solar deity concealed ander the ideogram 
D 

UTU, most probably the Sun-god Tiwad, Anna, Nipas, Higisa, Nisaba, Harihari, 

f . 132 

Hali, Kubabat, Parka, Per(u)wa, Tuhtuhani. While there is no influence of the 
northern, Hattian tradition to note in this pantheon, it apparently reveals ties with 
Southern Anatolia and even northern Syria (Nisaba, Kubabat). Most of the listed 
deiti.es, however, (Anna?, Nipas, Higisa, Parka, Per(u)wa, Harihari, Tuhtuhani) must 

133 

have been connected with an early central Anatolian Substrate. ’ Sonie of them 
were worshiped in the land of Hatti as early as the Old Hittite period (Harihari), 
but they were more frequently the object of veneration in Luwian circles in Hittite 
times (Anna, Parka, Perwa). 

Anna was the main deity of the city of Kanes, 134 appearing next to Assur as 
a divine witness in contracts between Assyrian merchants and their Anatolian Part¬ 
ners. 1 ' 3 " She is presumably the bearer of epithets like ‘goddess of the city’ and ‘god- 
dess of Kanes.’ The king visited Anna’s temple on the day of her festival which took 
place early in the year. Anna is mentioned in later Hittite texts (like Perwa, whose 
sacred animal was a horse, and the harvest and fertility deity Parka) in connection 
with Luwian cults, arnong others, in the cult of Huwassanna of Hubesna (Classical 
Kybistra in Lycaonia, modern Eregli) (see 3.2.4). Another important god of Kanes 



131 For the hamrum, see Schwemer 2001: 245ff.: Prechel 2008: 127f. 

132 Kryszat 2006a: 106ff. 

133 See above, with n. 126. 

134 Kryszat 2006a: 1081. 117ff, 

135 ICK I 32 1 Off.. Hecker - Kryszat - Matous 1998: I 651 12’ff. See Kryszat 2006a: 109, 118. 
3 36 Liniess it is a homonymy, 
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-was Nipas * a ' (missing in Hittite texts), whose festival came some time after that of 

Anna and was similarly eelebrated by the ruler visiting the temple. Parka haci her 

own festival which, assumitig her nature in this period was like that in Hittite times, 

138 

was eelebrated presumably in the fall, after the harvest. 

Harihari and Tuhtuhani also had their festivals. 1 "" The former is probably to be 

identified with the deity Halehare/Haliliari who had a ritual eelebrated in her name 

in Old Hittite times during the great festival at Ziplaeda (3.1.3). During the winter 

festival eelebrated for the Sun-goddess of Arinna in Hattusa, the queen, in the pres- 

ence of the king, poured a libation to blalihari by the sacred bed in the Sun-god- 
140 

dess’s bed chamber. This leads to further associations between Harihari. and the 

domestic deity Haristassi of Hittite texts, who was a guardian of the granary and 

141 

alcove and whom the queen sacrificed to sitting on the bed in her bed chamber. 

The Grain-goddess, whose Hittite name Halki is evidenced in theophoric names, 
was worshiped in Kanes throughout the Old Assyrian Colony period ander the 
Mesopotamian name Nisaba (assuming it is not just a question of Dotation). This 
could testify to early influence of Syro-Mesopotamian beliefs, similarly as in the case 
of the cult of the ‘Storm-god of the Head’ ( D 1SKUR SA QAQQA/ID1M), 1 ‘ ’ Isfeara, 
and Kuba bat who is identified with Kubaba, the goddess of the Syrian city of Kar- 
kamis. 

The Kanesite pantheon that is revealed in the texts from Level Ib obviously 

underwent transformation during the period between Level II and Ib. A Storm-god 

absent from the Level II documents Stands at its head, eclipsing Anna in impor- 
144 

tance and replacing her also as a witness god to contracts between Assyrian mer¬ 
chants and the local ruler.' " The appearance of the Storm-god in the pantheon of 
Kanes in the nineteenth-eighteenth Century BC coincided with the development of 
worship of this category of gods in northern Mesopotamia and Syria, where they 


137 Kryszat. 2006a: 113f. There are no reasons, linguistic or otherwise, for linking the god’s name 
with Hittite nepis- *sky.' 

138 Cf. Otten 1959a; 1992: 34fl 

139 Kryszat 2006a: 110, 116. 

140 KUB 2.6 ii 40f. Cf. Popko 2003b: 14f. 

141 KBo 20.51 i 7’—9\ Haas 1994a: 261 f. Cf. also Otten — von Soden 1968: 32; Otten 1972—1975a. 

142 Kryszat 2006a: 121. 

143 Kryszat 2006a: 120. 

144 Kryszat 2006a: 1061 

145 kt ÖÖ/k 6 1, Günbatti 2004: 251.fl 
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146 

took over the ieading role in the officiai pantheons. The prominent Position ot the 
Storm-god and Anna, divine guardian of the city, hrings to mind the structure of 

the pantheon of Hattusa, where Anna’s place is taken by the goddess Inar (see 3.1.1). 

147 

The new dynasty from Kusear (of Pithana and Anitta), which seized power m 

Kanes toward the and of the Level Ib period, imposed its own royal ideology, best ex- 

pressed in Anitta’s buildmg of a temple for the Throne-goddess Halmasuit. The rule of 

the later Old Hittite dynasty was based on similar ideology. Anitta erected another 

two temples, the first for the Storm-god of Heaven with the Hittite name Tarhuna, 

divine patron of the king and dynasty, and the second for a deity of Kanes, com- 

v . . . 148 

cealed under the designation Sius-summU ‘Our Deity,’ whose statue, lost during an 

eariier conflict with Zaipa, he won back and brought to Kanes. It caxmot be excluded 

that the rums of two temples excavated on the palatial hill in Kültepe/Kanes and con- 

149 

temporary with Level Ib in the kärum, are actually the remains of Anitta’s buildings. 

The distinct character of the Kanesite pantheon continued to be perceived even in 

Hittite times, 160 Kanesite gods received sacrifices during religious ceremonies 

and the ‘singer of Kanes/Nesa’ sang for them in Nesite, 10 * which is how the Hittites 

referred to their own language. The deities whose names appear in this context in- 
.152 v 

clude: Kamruiepa, Pirwa, ' Hassusara ‘Queen,’ Askasepa ‘Genius of the Gate,’ Suwa- 

liyat, Halki, Hasam(xxt)ili, Siwat ‘Dav, 5 Ispant ‘Night,’ Assiyat, IIali(yant), " Maliya, 

146 For a new discussioa of this phenomenon, see Giorgieri .2005: 83ff. with references to eariier 
literature. The shift in importance of deities of the officiai pantheon, which took place in Kanes 
(and probably also in other Anatolian centers, including hjattusa) in. the early second millennium 
BC, places now the discussion in a broader context. Matthiae (2003), for instance, discusses the 
prominent Position of Istar in the pantheon of Ebla and her close connection with kingship before 
the king of Ebla recognized the predominance of Aleppo around 1770 BC. Consequently, the 
political predominance of Yamhad would have been “at the origin of the strong presence of the 
figure of Hadad of Aleppo in works of Ebla related with kingship, dating from the 17th Century 
BC.” (Matthiae 2003: 385). See also below, 3.1.1 with n. 238. 

147 The Old Assyrian texts suggest an easterly location for Kussar(a), in the proximity of Hurrama, 
Lubuzattiya, and Samuha; see Barjamovic 2005: 139£f. 

148 Otfcen 1959a: 180; 1973: 35; Singer 1995. A recurrent assumption in the literature that Sius-sum¬ 
mU from the text of Anitta would have been the early Hittite Sun-god Sius (e.g., Neu 1974: 
Gurney 1977: 9ff.; Haas 1994a: 1881'.; Kiinger 1996: 144 n. 82: Lombardi 1996: 69f.; Hutter 2006: 
82; Kryszat 2008a: 107) has no grounds in the preserved sources. See now also Kutter 2008: 88. 

149 T, Özgüs 1993; .1999: 117ff. 

150 Haas 1994a: 613f.; Popko 1995a: 8Sf. 

1.51 Are hi 2004a. 

152 Otfcen 1952-1953; von Schüler 1965: 1901',; Haas 1994a: 412ff.; 1994b: 79ff. 

153 Otten 1976- 1980a; Hutter 1988: 125f. 
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and Darawa (see also 3.1.2 & 3.2.4), The Storm-god Tarhuna stood at the head of the 
Kanesite pantheon, in which the Sun-god and the goddess Han(n)ahan(n)a also held 
an important position. In spite of the fact that not all these gods are evidenced in 
the C&ppadocian tablets and some appeared only in theophoric names, the tradition of 
Kanesite beliefs recorded in later texts from the Hittite Kingdom period allows re* 
constructing the pantheon functioning during the kärum Level Ib phase at Kanes, 
This pantheon has preserved the oldest form of Hittite reügion known to us, demon- 
strating clear ties with the beliefs of other Anatolian peoples, the Luwians and the 
Palaians. 

2.2. Iconography of Cappadocian deities 

Cult scenes on cylinder and stamp seals from Kültepe/Kanes, 154 Acemhöyük 100 and 
Karahöyük loß contain representations of different divinities, among which one re- 
cognizes specific iconographic types. Some of these types are known also from Meso- 
potamian and Syrian glyptic art, giving the opportunity for identifying Images of 
Samas, Istar, Adad, ' Ea, Amurrum, and Usmu.' Others, appearing on the stamp 
and cylinder seals of the so-called Anatolian group, depict local deities, but without 
any legends to help Identification of particular figures. In iconography, these deities 
are usually connected with animals, bringing to mind associations with the god’s 
animals and images of gods Standing on animals, both known from Hittite sources. 
Nonetheless, any Identification of the Cappadocian deities with Hittite ones based 
on iconographic similarities sfaould be treated with due caution. 

A goddess shown on many seals from Kültepe and Acemhöyük 1 ’’ 9 must have held 
an important position in the Cappadocian pantheons. ’ The iconographic type places 
her among the nature goddesses. Her animals were a goat and a bird. She is depicted 

154 N. Özgü? 1959: 1965; 1968; 1979; 1989, 

155 N. Özgüg 1980; 1983. 

156 Alp 1968; 1974. 

157 For two types of storm-gods on cylinder seals from Kültepe, see Leinwand 1984: 33ff,; 1992: 
158ff. There are no grounds, however, for identifying any of the two with Tessub, cf. Schwemer 
2001: 244f, 

158 See, e.g., N. Özgüc 1965: 59ff.; 1968: 65f. 

159 Cf. N. Özgüg 1983: 41.5f.; 1986: 51 f. 

160 Taracha 1987: 265f.; 1988: with a list of representations ob p. 116. 
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with a long robe and in a headdress typical of the later Hittite goddesses, sitting 
under a tree, on a bac kiess stool or the back of a goat, and holding an offering bowl 
and bird or brauch in her hands. The goddess is often accompanied by a numerous 
annnal eortege, emphasizing her bond with wild creatures. In some scenes sbe is 
also associated with sphinxes. 181 

In other representations, the object of veneration or the main god receiving 

a proeession of other divinities is a male figure in Ms prime, dressed in a long robe, 

182 

seated on a lion or enthroned with a lion at hie feet. His headdress is a conical or 
semi-round cap, with or without horns, and his attribute is an axe. He is occasionally 
shown sitting opposite the goddess described above. The nature of these representa¬ 
tions bears out the importance of this pair of divinities in the local pantheons of the 
time. 

In the proeession of gods Standing on the back of an animal there is a Suggestion 
of hierarchy. The god on a lion is third in line, behänd two gods on bulls but before 
a god on a stag, The latter is depicted next to a youthful god in a short robe and 
with a curved weapon in outstretched hand, Standing on a bridled lion or bull, 

for instance, in the adoration scene of a bull mounted on a pedestal and with a cone 

*, -< v 164 
on its back. 

In Hittite tim es, bulls were attributed to storm-gods, lions to gods of war and 
plague, and deer to tutelary gods. We are unable, however, to identify the specific 
deities in the local Cappadocian pantheons. Several storm-gods were worshiped for 
sure. Texte from kärum Level Ib in Kanes bring mentions of two: the Storm-god 
( D ISKUR) and the ‘Storm-god of the Head’ ( D ISKUR SA QAQQA/IDIM). 1 '”'’ Icono- 
graphic differences between the gods on a lion depicted on the Kültepe seals are con- 
vincing proof that the two did not belong to the same category. Neither should the 
god on a stag be associated with the tutelary LAMMA god from Hittite texts (see 
3.2.1 & 4). Some scholars would like to Interpret this deity as a god of the hunt. 


161 N. Özgüy 1991: 297f. 

162 Taracha 1987: 265; 1988: 113ff. 

163 Taracha 1987: 264f„; 1988: 112f. 

164 N. Özgüg 1965: no. 69. For the bull with a cone on its back, see Taracha 1988: 118f. with a list 
oi representations, and N. Özgü$ 1991: 309f. Casabonne f s (2007) proposal to identify this bull 
with Perwa is most unlikely. 

165 Kryszat 2006a: 106f.. 120; cf. also Schwemer 2001: 243f. 

166 Cf. Pop ko 1.995a: 58. 
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Around the middle of the seventeenth Century BC the Hittite kingdom encompassed 
the territory in the bend of the Kizxlirmak (Classical Halys), from the river’s estu- 
ary on the Black Sea to Cappadocia. By this time, Kanes had lost importance in 
favor of Hattusa, where all the proeesses of the emerging Hittite state were cen- 
tered. Hattusili I (c. 1625-1600), who is believed to have been the founder of the 
state, is the first ruler to be cited more frequently in Hittite sources. The names of 
his two predeeessors, Huzziya and Labarna, are also known. 38, 

Hittite history is divided principally into the Old Hittite and the Empire period, 
the caesura corresponding to the emergence of a new dynasty originating from Kum- 
mani in Kizzuwatna, which seized power in Hattusa in the first half of the fifteenth 
Century BC. 168 These were the kings who bullt the greatness of the Hittite Empire 
which ander Suppiluliuma I (c. 1360-1332) ' and bis successors extended from the 
Aegean coast on the west to northem and central Syria on the east. Next to Egypt 
and Gassite Babylonia, the Hittite kingdom was one of the mightiest powers in the 
Ancient Near East, a Position it kept until its ultimate decline in the first decades 
of the twelfth Century BC. 

The cuneiform texts from Hattusa, mostly concerning magic and cult, have con- 
tributed extensively to an understanding of religions in Asia Minor under the Hit- 
tites. The picture, while defmitely richer for this period than for the previous one, is 

167 On the evidence of the Cruciform Seal, A, Dingo; - B. .Dirugol - Hawkins - Wilhelm 1993: 10411 
See, however, KBo 1.1,36 iii 9’ff. (Orten 1958b: 111) which gives the following (reversed) sequence 
of early Hittite kings: Hattusili, Labama, Pimpirit/Pimpira, Huzziya. For Pimpira, see now Cam- 
marosano 2006: 47ff. with references to different interpretations of the list in KBo 11,38 iii 9’ff. 
on p. 61f. Suggestion» that Pü-Sarruma and Tuthaliya I would have been the direct predeeessors 
of Labarna and Hattusili 1, or just Tuthaliya I who ailegedly ruied before Huzziya "0" (e.gg, 
Forlanini 1995: 129f.; Sürenhagen 1998: 82f.; Beal 2003a: 16f£., 34f.), must now be discarded, cf. 
Forlanini 2004: 374, 379ff.; Taracha 2004a; Freu - Mazoyer 2007a: 25, 37ff. with n. 35. 

168 Cf. Taracha 2008a. 

169 For the chronology of Suppiluliuma’s reign, see now Miller 2007: 282ff.; Taracha, 2008h. 
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not entirely clear by any means. Much attention in the texts was focused on official 
religion which was influenced by the policies of Hittite kings, who were responsible 
for establishing the state cult. With regard to local beliefe and populär religion, the 
Problem is more complex. It is not merely because of the state of preservation of the 
texts but, first of all, due to their nature as documents recorded foremost for the 
needs of the ruler, court, and state administration. 

Anatolian religions of the second millennium BC never constituted an isolated 
System which eould be attributed to specific ethnic groups. Düring the nascency of 
the Hittite state, in the first half of the second millennium BC, central and north- 
ern Anatolia was inhabited by peoples of different origins. In the northern terri- 
tories on the Lower Kizilirmak, the most numerous or even the sole ethnic group were 
the Hattians, the natives of this part of Anatolia. Judging by the relics of their lan- 
guage, they appear to have been related with the inhabitants of northwestem Cau- 
casus. Existing Hittite texts have little to say, unfortunately, on Hattian beliefe in 
the northern territories in this early period. The ethnic Situation was more compli- 
cated farther to the south, in the middle section of the Kizilirmak great bend and 
around the Hittite Capital. In this area, the Hittites and Luwians appear to have 
formed a significant share of the population, next to the Hattians, alreaciy presum- 
ably in the third millennium BC. 170 The Hittites remained under the streng influ- 
ence of Hattian culture, a process that was also reflected in the religious sphere. 
Yet, the preserved texts give us almost no Information about the populär belief's of 
the inhabitants of the Hattusa region. Hattian influence does not seein to have 
reached far south of the Hittite Capital. As we have seen (2.1), Anatoliens living in 
Karies in the times of the Old Assyrian colonies seem to have merged Hittite- 
Luwian traditions with the influence of the local (pre-Indo-European) Substrate. 

Despite different religious traditions in a multi-ethnic cultural society, the local 
Pantheons of Hittite Anatolia demonstrate many structural similarities, in keepmg 
with the principles governing the Organization and development of pantheons of the 
early city-states. 
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In Old Hittite times, the state cult in the capital and the local beliefe in central and 
northern Anatolia both grew from the indigenous Hattian tradition. 1t is quite likely, 
however, that Hittite-Luwian deities were worshiped by the royal family and prob- 
aMy also by some part of population of the Hittite heartland, especially toward the 
Zuliva/Cekerek basin (see also 3.2.3). 

The coming to power of the new dynasty of Kizzuwatnean origin meant funda¬ 
mental change in the religious sphere. Its rulers worshiped their own gods as part 
°f the dynastic cult, ictroducing into the Hittite state pantheon the deities vener- 
ated by the Humane from southeastern Anatolia arid northern Syria, including Meso- 
potamian and Syrian gods, These cults took root in the capital and gradually pene- 
trated into the local pantheons, especially in centers where the king used to reside 
°n occasion. In other provincial towns, local deities continued to be worshiped, al- 
though there, too, the state cult had a growing impact. The Empire period also wit- 
nessed a process, stimulated by the kings’ religious policies, of transferring Luwian, 
Hurro-Kizzuwatnean, Syrian and Mesopotamian cults to towns in the north and 
northeast. In the thirteenth Century BC, this process was presumably partially con¬ 
nected with the mass resettling of the Luwian population from Western and South¬ 
ern Anatolia into territories located in the Kizilirmak bend. 171 Kizzuwatna, the home 
of t ^ le ru ^ ng dynasty of the time, played an important role in this movement. 
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3.1. The Old Hittite Period 

'Düring this period Hattian divinities were in the majority, both in the Hittite state 
pantheon and in the local pantheons of central and northern Anatolia. An impor¬ 
tant criterüon for attributing a given deity to a specific ethnic tradition is the lan¬ 
guage of her cult. A rule well known and abided by in different regions and eultures 
of the ancient world was to address a deity in her own language. “ The criterion of 
cult language is even more important than the god’s name, especially in the case of 
sources from the Empire period in which foreign gods tended to be given the appel- 
lations of their Anatolian counterparts. ’ It seems that already in Old Hittite times, 
Hittite-Luwian or Palaic deities occasionally received Hattian names in the Hattian 
cultural milieu (see 3.1.2 on the Hattian name/epithet of the Palaic Storm-god Zi- 
parwa and the Status of the goddess Katahzipuri in the Palaic pantheon). A deity 
could become common in a new cultural milieu where she had no counterpart and it 
was common then for her to be venerated in this new ethnic environment under her 
old name. One example from the early period is the Hattian god Hasam(m)ili wor- 
shiped in Hittite-Luwian circles, appearing also among the Kanesite deities (2.1); 
the same is true of the Mesopotamian god Ea who was worshiped in Hittite Anato¬ 
lia during the Empire period (3.2.5). 

As far as a study of Old Hittite religion is concerned, the methodological prin- 
ciple is that the religious texts of the period, the cultic and the magic both, demon- 
strate no trace of any Mesopotamian or Syrian influence so heavily present in texts 
from the Empire period. 1 '* One should bear this in mind when considering scholar- 
ly opinions on the Old Hittite origins of particular rituals, rites and mythological 
themes which are evidenced solely in the late texts. Many of these opinions are in 
need of verification, but it does not mean that the late sources which can document 
an earlier tradition should be rejected in a reconstruction of Old Hittite beliefs and 
cults. The present chapter discusses only those elements of Hittite religion which 
are undoubtedly derived from an earlier Anatolian tradition. 


17.2 Cf. Goetze 1953: 263. See now also Arehi 2004a. 
17 3 Tar acha 2004b,. 



5a: 88, 80. 
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In the Old Assyrian Colony period, Hattusa was already the Capital of one of the 

most important States in central Anatolia, encompassing a considerable territory in 

the Kizilirmak basin, especially the region north and northeast of the Capital. Sirni- 

larly as in the case of Zalpa, located in the eatuary of the Kizilirmak on the Black 
175 

Sea, the state with the Capital in Hattusa grew from the Hattian cultural tradi¬ 
tion. Upon taking power in Hattusa, the Old Hittite dynasty took from the Hattians 
the name of the land, ideology of kingship, and most probably the state institutions. 
It was only natural that Hattian goda, especially those belonging to the pantheon of 
the Capital city, filled the state pantheon. Indeed, it is difficuit to point out any 
elements of the official Hittite religion that could be derived from the common Indo- 
European heritage of the Anatolians. Yet, elements of this tradition were present in 
the domestic cult. celebrated by the royal family venerating deities that demon- 
strated ties with the Kanesite pantheon. Some of these gods had Luwian names (see 
3.1.2). It can be concluded from the above evidence that the ruling family had Hit¬ 
tite roots. It also seems justifiable to assume that a considerable part of the Popu¬ 
lation of the land of Hatti in this period was of Hittite and Luwian origins. 176 In his 
Annals, Hattusili I calls himself a ‘man of Kussar,’ which was where the earlier rulers 
of Karies, Pitbana and Anitta, had come from. The Hittites must have been well 
aware of their ethnic ties with Kanes/Nesa, considering that they called themselves 
Nesites and their tongue Nesite. Later on, during the Old Hittite period, Hittite 
(Nesite) also became the official language of the royal Chancery. 1 

Hattian influence has also been noted in the religion of the Palaians who lived 
west of the lower run of the Kizilirmak, in a region called later Paphlagonia. 178 The 
Palaic pantheon (3.1.2), however, reveals strenger bonds with the ancestral Indo- 
European religious traditions which also predominated in the beliefs of the Luwians. 

Compared to sources from the Empire period, the Old Hittite texts provide little 
Information on religious mattere, and limited to the region of central and northern 
Anatolia. Not much can be said about Luwian beliefs from Southern Anatolia and 

175 For the history of Zalpa, see Otten 1973: 58ff.; Haas 1977; Forlanini 1984: 253ff.; Klinger 1998: 
Beal 2003a: 2l£f.; Forlanini 2004: 374ff. ; 379ff, 

.176 Goedegebuure (2008) comes to a similar conclusion on the socio-Hnguistie anaiysis of Hattian. 

177 Initially, Akkadian. was the language of the royal otlj.ee in Hattusa. The first Hittite texts were 
written presumably in the reign of Telipinu (e. 1550—1530) or one of bis successors. cf. Popko 
2007c: 579; van den Hont, in press. 

178 See now van den Hont 2003—20053; Popko 2008: 80f. 
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nothing about the religion of the inhabitants of the westem Stretches of the region. 
For this reason, Luwiaxi beliefe will be discussed in the chapter devotes to the Empire 
period (3,2.4). 

3.1.1. Pantheon of the state and the Capital city 

The state pantheon included gods worshiped in Hattusa and divinities heading the 

local pantheons from the most important religious eenters of the state. The cult was 
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celebrated by the king, the royal couple or the crown prince. Most of the gods 
worshiped in the state cult of the Old Hittite period belonged to the Hattian Sub¬ 
strate. The gods of Hattusa and the holy cities of Arinna, Ziplanda and Nerik (the 
latter lying far to the north, possibly modern Oymaagag nenr Vezirköprü) held the 
most important position. The location of these cities, in the bend of the Kizilirmak, 
marked the territorial extent of the Hittite state at an early stage of its history. The 

territory earlier controlled by Zalpa on the Black Sea, where the holy city of Nerik 
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lay. was conquered by the kings of Hattusa two generations before Hattusili I.. 

Also incorporated into the state cult were the deities of other cities in the 
Hittite heartland, e.g. Ankuwa, Tawiniva and Katapa, as well as the chief god of 
the Palaians named Zaparwa/Ziparwa, along with a group of associated divinities 
(see 3.1.2). 

The hierarchy of particular cult eenters was decided by tradition. In the Old 
Hittite period, the structure of the state pantheon was buiit on the religious back- 
grounds of Hattusa and nearby Arinna, ' and on the ideology of kingship of the 
time. This early Hittite pantheon drew directly on the local beliefe. The state cult 
was focused on the Capital which was traditionally the seat of the main gods of Hatti. 
It was under the Empire that a new geographic Organization of the state pantheon 

179 For the roie of the prince in the state cult, see Jasink 1977; 1981; Torri 2004b; Taracha 2005b, 
and fortheoming. 

180 In accordance with fche atribution of the Tale of Zalpa, CTH 3.1 (Otten 1973; Holland - Zorraan 
.2007), and a ritual compositiori CTH 3.2 (Soysal 1989: 75ff., iüSff,. 1431; Corti 2002: 172ff.) to 
the reign of Hattusili I, see, among others, Pecehioli Daddi 1994, 851, 91; Corti 2002: 176; Beal 
2003a: 22ff. For a different Interpretation, see Soysal 1989: 1431; 2005b: 1301 Cf. also Helck 
1983; Bayun 1994; Klinger 1996: 117fl: Corti 2005: Haas 2006: 251; Gilan 2007b; Zorman 
2008. 

181 Pop ko, ln press. 
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emerged, giving a more pronounced role to the religious policies of the rulers. The 
outcome of this process was a veritable politxcal theologv serving to strengt .uen the 
state and protect its territorial integrity (see 3.2.1). 

The sources of key importance for a study of cult practices and state pantheon 
structure are descriptions of religious ceremonies with the partieipation of the king, 
the royal couple and/or the princes, during which sacrifices were made to the gods. 
The sequence of offerings was never accidental and it reflected the divine hierarchy. 
Differences in the lists of gods worshiped during ceremonies celebrated as pari, of 
the state cult beyond the Capital city, appearing in texts from the Empire period, 
are a good starting point for a detailed study of the forme of state cult and its changes 
over time. It should be kept in mind, however, that the texts, although prescriptive, 
refer to particular festivals celebrated in the Capital or another religious center, 
attended by nobles and priests coming from neighboring cities, too. Therefore, if 
a deity is missing from a list, but is known from other sources to have held a high 
Position in the state pantheon, it may indicate only that this deity was not taking 
part in this ceremony because the center of her cult was situated far from the 
capitai. It is likely also that ehe did not have her cult at the time in Hattusa. 

This is in my opinion the reason why the Storm-god of Nerik is missing from the 
hst of gods worshiped during the KI.LAM festival held in Hattusa. 182 The first to 
reeeive offerings were the mysterious Tauri(t) 183 and the chief divinities of the Hit¬ 
tite pantheon: the Storm-god (of Ilatti) with Wasezzili, and the Sun-goddess (of 
Arinna) with Mezzulla, who is referred to in other texts by the epithet Tappinu 
‘Daughter.’ The next round of offerings included the gods of Hattusa and Arinna 
followed, among others, by the gods of Ankuwa, Ziplanda, and center(s) lying in the 
basin of the Zuliya/Cekerek river. This new list of deities is opened again by the 
Storm-god and Wasezzili, followed by Inar and Habandali / Moon and the 
Hearth-goddess Kuzanilu / Mount Hulla / Telipinu / the War-god ZAB ABA 

182 Singer 1983: IQlff.; Yoshida 1996: 77ff. Reconstructing the list of gods worshiped during the ‘great 
assembly,’ Singer, and after bim Yoshida, joined two separate rounds of offerings together. Äcfcu- 
alJy, the Storm-god with Wasezzili should not appear twice at the beginning of the list. For 
a similar list belonging to fche festival of ‘the fchunder and the MooiT (CTH 630), see Laroche 
1973a. 

183 Soysal (2004: 183, 319; 2005: 195) interprets this Hattian na me as the ‘vigorous one (marked as 
feminine).’ 
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(=Wurunkatte) 18 * / [‘Day’J / GAL.ZÜ / [Zayu] t8 ° / Tuhasail, [(Wa-)Zizzasu], Zuliya 

river 186 / Susumittu / 'Lady of the Palace’ ( D NIN.E.GAL) / Kjatahhij of Ankuwa (Ha- 

iiikkun. Kfatahhi]) / Zilipuru / Kattimu / Halki / Zilipuru and [ ] / Wahisi / Hallara 

/ HasamiJi / Teteshapi of Hattusa (Hattus Teteshapi) ” / Mount Puskuruna, Ta- 

palhuna / Storm-god of Ziplanda with Katahhi / Ulza, Uliw/pasu, Katarzasu / Su- 

188 189 

sumahi, Simmisu, Haratsi ' / Sitarzuna, Tahampiw/pu, Wahzasu (in another text 
Wawahsu), Takkifcau ‘Lion’ / [Wap?juttasu (in another text (W]aputet 190 ), Kuzan- 
isu, Taljpiüanu. 

With rare exceptions (e.g. Moon, ‘Day,’ Halki, Habandali), these are all Hattian 

. |9 3 

deities or ones with Hattian names. The nature of many of the lesser gods 


184 In simiJar lists, the War-god is offen accompanied by the Throne-goddess Halmasnit. 

1.85 Pecchioli Daddi (1995) interprets Zayu as an epithet of a local Storm-god. For Hattian *saiu/ 
zaiu/äail ‘lord?/ see Soysal 2004: 306, 

186 For this group of deities, see a restored list of gods: [Hulla?], [Telipinu?], [ZABÄBA], pDayH, 
[GÄL.ZU], (KBo 21.83 rev. Tf.:) Tuhasail, [(Wa-)Zizzasu?], Zuliya, Yoshida 1996: 114, 297. 
McMahon (1991: 249 with n. 16) suggested thafc the last mentioned deities are named in the 
next paragraph (rev. 3’) “three kipikkiMus of [the Sun-goddess and Mezzulla?].” Other contexts 
contradict this iclea. Some texts (Yoshida 1996: 176ff,, 296) mention Karma hi(li) after Tuhasail, 

see Otten 1.976.1980b. KBo 21,85+KBo 8.109+ iv! 19 : ff. adds further divinifcies to this group: 

Zizzasu, Zuliya, Kahupput, Tahangulla, Halmasuiddu, Kattahhi, [Zuw]uru/Sipuru. In other texts 
(Yoshida 1996: 109f£., 297) Sipuru is followed by (three) kipikki/asdus (of?) the Sun-Goddess 
and Mezzulla; cf. KBo 20.70+KBo 21.88 ii Iff. Also evidenced are six deities presented in pairs: 
Zizzisu -Zuliya, Telipinu- Sipuru, Katahha-Tahankulla (Haas 1994a: 476 with n. 68 ). Cf. also 
KBo 37.157 8 ’ff.: Tuwasa[il?], [Karmahilji? / Telipinu I ZA[BABA], [Halmasuijddu / Öiwuru, [Ka¬ 


tahhi?] / [Ueriyajdu, Istanu (Alp 1988a: 3621; Yoshida 1996; 237). In the Kl.LAM list the said 
group of gods precedes the deities of Ankuwa and Ziplanda. Presumably we are dealing with 
fche local pantheon(s) from the Zuliya/Qekerek basin. On the importance of early Hittite centers 
in the Zuliya basin, see Forlanixd 2002: 260f. Katapa is one of the high-ranking centers to be 
located in this region (cf. 3,2.3). For Zuliya, see also Laroche 1946-1947: 41; 1973a: 87; Klinger 
1996: 166f. Sep/wuru was a deity connected with agriculture. At Ziplanda she received offe.ri.ngs 
together with Telipinu on a threshing floor. see Popko 1994: 43, 56. 


187 llRli lfattus D Teteshapi in the Kl.LAM list corresponds to 1 } Hattusan(-)tewashap (KBo 21.85+KBo 
8.109 i 24’) = mv %attuscis DINGIR ME§ ‘gods of Hattusa’ in the list of gods of CTH 630 (see 
n. 182), cf. Singer 1983: 102; Soysal 2004: 459. 

188 Sueumahi (Popko 1994: 44), Simmisu(n) (cf. KBo 47.81 rev.? 3’f.: [LO]SANGA D Simmisun ) and 
Haratsi, a deity connected with agriculture (Otten 1972 —1975b; Popko 1994: 43; 1995a: 72). are 
also evidenced in the cult of Ziplanda. 

189 Sitarzuna is also mentioned among the gods» ‘holy places ; and other cult objecfcs in ceremonies 
held in the hesta- house, see below with n. 247. It can be therefore assumed that this is one of 
the chthonic deities. 

190 KBo 23.79 iii 6 ’, Yoshida 1996: 81. 

191 One cannot exclude Hittite-Luwian divinifcies being conceaied under some Hattian names, see 
below. 
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appearing toward the encl of the list remains obscure. Some of them are present 
among the fourteen deities whom the king made sacrifices to earlier in the temple 
of the Sun-goddess: Sun-goddess, [Mezzulla], Storm-god, Wasezzili, Inar, [Hahan- 
dali?], ‘Lady oi the Palace/ ZAB ABA . Ta[hampiw/pu?], Wahzasu, Katahhi, [ j, 
Hasammiu (~Hasam(m)ili), Haratsi;" others belonged to the group of gods eharged 
with caring for the Harvest, fertility and the household, who received offerings in 
another temple, perhaps the House of the kursa (here the text is damaged), situated 
like the temple of the Sun-goddess on the acropolis Büyükkale, near a place called 
‘silver trees’ and a fyuwasi (-precinct?) of the Storm-god. These gods are: [ ], 
'Telipinu, Tahpil[la]nu, [ ], [Tapalhjuna, Katahhi, [ülz]a ? , 19d [ ], and ‘Ladv of the 
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Palace.’ ‘ A later text written in the New Script from the Empire period confirms 
the connection between this group of divinities and the House of the kursa. 1 ' 10 The 
text has a similar list of gods carried (?) to the House of the kursa : [ ], Telipinu, 
Tafepillfanu], [ ], Tapalbuna, Zilipu[ru/i], [Katahhji?, Halzukki, and ‘Lady of the 
Palace.' Among the divinities coming from other cities one should note the Storm- 

god of Ziplanda, Katahhi of Ankuwa, and Teteshapi, whose main cult center was 

. . 196 

* awimya. 

A group of gods mentioned at the beginning of the list and ending with the 
mysterious GAL.ZU constitutes the basic Hittite pantheon which was tantamount 
to the pantheon of Hattusa itself. This group appears in many cult ceremonies, also 
in the Empire period. The Sun-goddess of Arinna, ‘Lady of the land of Haiti,’ is listed 
before the Storm-god as a rule. In its classical form, the group of the most import¬ 
ant Hittite divinities includes six (or seven) deities who received offerings in the 
following sequence: Sun-goddess (of Arinna), Storm-god, Mezzulla, Inar, Hulla, Teil- 
pinu (and GAL.ZU), ' The king drank a ritual toast to these gods Standing on the 
ceremonial throne halmasuil. The adding of the War-god ZABABA /Wurunkatte to 
this group of divinities in the list belonging to the Kl.LAM festival drew from his 
role played in the ideology of kingship (see below). 


192 ABoT 5++ i 5’ff., Neu 1980: 29f. (no. 12): Singer 1984: 32f.; Yoshida 1996: 76. 

193 Cf. Yoshida 1996: 76. 

194 ABoT 5++ i lo’ff. 

195 KUB 57.59 ii 9’ff., Yoshida 1996: 77. 

196 de Martine 2006. For the loeation of Tawiniya norfchwest of Hattusa, see Barjamovic 2005: 303ff. 

197 Cf. Yoshida 1992: 148ff.; 1996: 88 ff. 












The pantheon of the Capital originallv comprised solely the gods of Hattusa and 
nearby Arinna. This stage of the pantheon development is documented by the list 
from the KI.LAM festival cited above. The first place held by the Storm-god (along 
with his companion Wasezzili) indicates that the KI.LAM festival was actually 
celebrated for the Storm-god of Haiti, the main divinity of the Capital. Descriptions 
of other ceremonies confirm this conclusion, gods for whom a given festival was cel¬ 
ebrated always received sacrifices first in line. As far as the .KI.LAM festival is con- 
cerned, the tradition probably goes back to the obscure time of the foundation of the 
citv-state of Hattusa, when the Storm-god and the Sun-goddess from the holy city of 

v ' ^9g 

Arinna became the euperior divine couple of the pantheon. The circumstances and 
chronology of the changes that made the Storm-god in effect the supreme divinity of 
Hattusa remain elusive for lack of written sources referring to this early period. It 
is not unlikely that these changes took. the same course as in Kanes where Anna, 
goddess of the city from the kärum Level II, was replaced in this role by the Storm- 
god in the kärum Level Ib period (see 2.1). 

Inar, goddess of Hattusa, presumably belonged to the category of tutelary god- 
desses connected with the realm of nature, the countryside and wild fauna in par- 
ticular. 199 This bringt; to mind an anonymous goddess of the same category, who is 
known from representations on Cappadocian seals (see 2.2), indicating her promi¬ 
nent position in the local pantheons. Düring the KI.LAM festival a procession left 
the ternple of Inar carrying Images of wild animals made of precious metals: silver 
leopard, golden lion, boars of silver and lapis lazuli, and silver bear.' ' Cult sing¬ 
ing was in this case in Hittite, 201 suggesting that the Hittites of Hattusa considered 
Inar their own divinity. Volkert Haas argued, on the basis of the name, that Inar’s 

198 For a possible early Anatolian tradition of the KI.LAM festival, see Kryszat 2004: 21 f . who 
suggests a Connection between the festival’s name and the market-place {Akkadian MAHJRUM 
= KI.LAM) which is mentioned in Old Assyrien texte in association with the sikkätum ceremonies 
celebrated in Kanes. 

199 Kammcnhuber 1976a; 1976-1980a; Haas 1994a: 436ff.; Klinger 1996: 169ff. Cf. also Archi 
2004a: 13. 

200 Singer 1983: 90ff. On the role of Inar and the procession during the KI.LAM festival, see also 
Archi 1988a: 29ff.; 1993a: 4081 For the animals: Collins 1989: 298ff.; 2002a: 328 n. 70. 

201 KU B 20.10+ i 17, ii 14, Neu 1980: 132 (no. 59); Mp 1983: 244; Yoshida 1996: 67; KBo 21.70 
i 24’, Yoshida 1996: 122; KBo 17.83++ in 17’!, Yoshida 1996: 142. Cf. also Yoshida 1996: 
328 ( Ll ' 5 - ME ®iVesumc:ies/ LÜ f ME§) NAK mv Kanii Siß BE/ ); Klinger 1996: 91,1601; Archi 2004a: 
12 with n. 4. 
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companion, Habandali(ya), shouid be interpreted as a Luwian shepherd goddess; Haas 

sees her cult in Hattusa as vet more proof of early contaets between the Luwians 
202 

and the Hattians. ” In myths, Hapantali appears beside the Luwian goddess Kam- 
rusepa (called Katahzip/wuri in the Hattian milieu, see also 3.2.4); 208 also in a later 
Version of the myth about the disappearance of Telipinu (3.2,9) it is Kamrusepa who 
established the ritual and Habandaliya, again, as in other myths, stays in the sha- 

204 

dow of Kamrusepa.“ 

Inar was mistress of wild nature, while the Moon and Hearth, mentioned ri ght 

after her, were charged with fertility and the prosperity of the royal house. The Moon, 
205 

Kasku in Hattian, was not prominent in Hattian beliefe and it is not even clear 
whether it was personified. Also the Hearth was of rather secondary importance as 
a domestic deity. Therefore, one shouid assume that their presence among the 
gods worshiped during the KI.LAM festival derived from the nature of this ceremony 
which was designed to ensure a good harvest in the land and prosperity for the city 
and the royal house. Characteristically, singing in the cult of the Moon and Hearth 
was in Hittite. The phonetic complement in the writing of the Moon-god’s name 
in the accusative ( XXX-cm) shows that it is not Kasku, but rather the Hittite- 
Luwian Moon-god Anna (see 3.2.4). Thus, the Moon and Hearth an* not Hattian 
divinities, even though the latter (Hasauwanza in Hittite) bears the Hattian mime 

202 Haas 2002a: Hapantali/Hawantali from Luwian häwa/T- ‘sheep.’ Earlier, sorne scholars tmd de- 
rived the name Hapa(n)tali from Hittite and Luwian häpa/i- ‘river,’ cf. Laroche 1966a: 59, 287; 
Carruba 1983: 891; Haas 1994a: 441; Archi 1996a: 16 n. 13; 2004a: 13; others, however, have 
considered Habantali a Hattian deity, see Soysal 2004: 144 with references; cf. also McMahon 
1991: 14ff, 

203 Cf. Archi 1995a: loff. 

204 Hoffner 1998: 16. 

205 Klinger 1996: 153ff. 

206 Archi 1975; Popko 1978: 48ff.; cf. also Haas 1994a: 267ff. 

207 KBo 17.9+ABoT 5(+) ii 21*f.. Neu 1980: 82 (no. 12): Groddek 2004a: 44f.; Archi 2004a; 14; KBo 
21.68++ i 7\ Groddek 2004a: 16f., 32f, On music and singing in Hittite cult with the participation 
of the men/singer of Kanes, see also Yoshida 1999: 25Öf. 

208 KBo 25.154+KBo 21.68 i 7\ Groddek 2004a: 16f. 

209 Contra Archi 1995a: 18 (“surely the Hattic Kasku”); 2004a: 14, 23. 

210 Also in the myth known as “The Moon that Fell from Heaveir (CTH 727), which is preserved in 
a bilingual version (Laroche 1969b: 13f£.; transiated by Hoffner 1998: 34£f.), the Hattian Kasku 
corresponds to Arma ( D XXX*os) in the Hittite version, KUß 28.4 obv. 15a = 16b; cf. Klinger 
1996: 153 with n. 103; Soysal 2004: 535, The preserved version of the myth. reveals many fe stures 
of a late redaction. 
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Kuzanisu.* 11 The Hattian divinities connected with the hearth, [Wap?]uttasu (Wa- 

212 r 

putet) -Kuzanisu - Tahpillami, appear at the end of the quoted list," The Moon and 

Hearth are no longer present in later lists of gods of the capital’s pantheon, but 

they are summoned together with a group of Hittite-Luwian deities in domestic cult 
213 

ceremonies (see 3.1.2). 

Presumably already in the Old Hittite period, the Storm-god of Ziplanda, who is 

214 

also called Ziplanti(l), ’ being one of the great gods of the indigenous territory of 

the Hittite state, appeared regulativ next to the Storm-god of Hatti in lists of gods 

of the state pantheon worshiped in the Capital. 

In some lists of gods, 21-> the deity mentioned right after the Sun-goddess of Arin- 

na and Mezzulla, and the Storm-gods of Hatti and Ziplanda, is the Mountain-god 

Zali(yan)u from the city of Tanipiya, similar in nature to Ziplanti(l). He appears as 

a rule together with his concubine (Ta-)Zuwasi, perhaps a deified spring.“' 6 Zali- 

yanu was also worshiped in Kastama, where the local city goddess Za(s)hapuna 
2.17 

beeame his consort. This can be good evidence for the gods of Kastama being 

included in the state cult, which may refer to the fact, of which we learn from 

a later prayer of Muwattalli II (CTH 381), 6 that Kastama had become a new seat 

and cult place of the Storm-god of Nerik after the northern territories with the holy 

city of Nerik succumbed to the Kaska tribes moving down from the Pontic region in 

the reign of Hantili II at the end of the sixteenth Century BC. ' The Storm-god of 

220 

Nerik, ealled also Nerak or Nerikk.il, is listed immediately after Inar (in the Empire 
period the goddess’s name was usually written with the logogram LAMMA, see 3.2.1) 
or eise preceded by Telipinu or Day and GAL.ZU. The latter variant is evideneed 

211 Otten 1980.1983b; Pecchioli Daddi 1998a: 132f., 137; 1998b: loff. 

212 In other texts, Susumahi is mentioned next to Kuzanisu and Tahpiilanu; cf. Yoshida 1992: 144ff.: 
1996: 85ff. 

213 Haas -- Prechel 1993—1997: 371. 

214 Cf. Laroche 1.966a: 249; Popko 1994: 32. 

215 Yoshida 1996: 67ff. f 296 (A.l a). 

216 Hoffner 2007: 124. 

217 Cf. Haas 1970: 79ff.; 1994a: 598f. 

21.8 KUB 6.45 i 88 , with its duplieate KUB 6.46 ii 33, Singer 1996: 12, 34. 

2.19 KUB 1 , 1 + (with its duplicates) iii 46 , f.; KUB 25.21 in 2ff.; KUB 21.29 i llf. Cf. Carmba 1988: 
200f.; Freu 1995: 135; Klinger 1995: 84; Klengel 1999: 92£.: Bryce 2005: 121; Freu - Mazoyer 
2007a: 162f. 

220 Laroche 1947: 214; 1966a: 249; Haas 1970: 95 with n. 2; Popko 1994: 32 with n. 4. 

221 Cf. KUB 58.11 rev. 7\ Haas 1970: 2.1.4ff.; Yoshida 1996: 72. 
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also in an extended Version, in which the name of the Storm-god of Nerik is repeated 
twice - onee after Telipinu among the rnost important gods of Hatti, and a second 
time after GAL.ZU with the accompanying divinities: Zilipuri, [ ], ‘Lady of the Pa¬ 
lace ( NIN.E.GAL), kipek(k)i/asdu{s) [ !.' This circle of gods cannot be fully re- 
constructed due to textual damages, but it seems to have come down from the early 
cult tradition of Nerik, Kipik(k)i/asdus are evideneed also in descriptions of the 
festival of the month from the Empire period; during this ceremony the queen (in 
another Version the royal couple) raised a ritual toast to (three) kipikkasdus 
(of?) the Sun-goddess and Mezzulla. 22 '’ One text mentions two kipik(k)asdus of the 
Storm-god. 2 “’ 

The lists of gods including Zaliyanu belong to descriptions of various ceremonies 

which took place in Kastama with the participation of the king or prince. Other texts, 

already from the early Empire period, confirm that during state cult festival s 

celebrated outside the Capital, offierings were made to the prominent deities of a given 

city immediately after the supreme gods of the land - Sun-goddess of Arinna (with 

Mezzulla) and Storm-god (in these texts he appears already in the disguise of the 

Human Tessub with his companion Suwaliyat/Tasmisu) - and befere the tutelary 

LAMMA goci of Hatti (accompanied by Ala and Zithariya), who took Inar’s place as 

the third in the chief divine triad of the Capital and the Hittite state pantheon (see 
225 

3.2.1)/'" This also discloses the principle behind the structure of the triad (first 
attested in the texts of the Empire period). The third place, beside the Sun-goddess 
and the Storm-god, was given to the city’s divine protecior. At Kanes in the Assyr- 
ian Colony period it was Anna, at Hattusa it was Inar, and elsewhere other deities 
were invariably in this position. Thus, we are given an additional criterion for at- 
tributing fragmentarily preserved descriptions of festivals to the cult of various Cen¬ 
ters. The majority of gods eharged with caring for a city belonged to the category of 
tutelary deities, irrespective of what was their sex, although in central and north- 
err. Anatolia, as for example in Kanes, Hattusa, Tawiniya, Katapa, Kastama, etc,, 


222 IBoT 2.66 3’, 8’ff, Haas 1970: 224ff.; KBo 20.10+KBo 25.59 iii l’ff., Neu 1930: 132f. (no. 59): 
KUB 56.32 ii 4’ff. Cf. Yoshida 1996: 72ff. 

223 KUB 27.69 i 5’ff.; KUB 10.89 ii 27’f., Yoshida 1996: 109ff. See also above, n. 186. 

224 KUB 20.19 iv 12 f; cf. also KBo 30.46 5’. For db kipik(k)i/asdu ., see McMahon 1991: 248ff. 

225 fe.g., KBo 30.120+KBo 34.197(-s)KBo 34.198 rev.! iv 9'tf; KBo 34.200(+)KBo 14.201(4)KBo 34,191. 
obv.! l’ff., Taracha 2005b: 708, 712, and fortheoming; cf, also Yoshida 1996: l 48 ff, The texts 
(CTH 647.1T.2a and II.2b respectively) date to the very begimüng of the Empire period. 
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tbey were generally female. Some of these deities, like Zithariya from the city of 
Zithara (more of whom in 3.2.1), were worshiped in the aniconic form of a kursa. 
Yet, thore are also male gods oecurring in the supreme Position in the local pan- 
theons: Storm-god, Telipinu, Kam(m)am(m)a, and others. 

More or less at the same time as the deities of Kastama, that is, in the later 
phase of the Old Hittite period, Kam(m)am(m)a was incorporated into the state pan- 
theon. Some lists of gods mention Mm next to the Storm-god and the Sun-goddess 
as the third in the divine triad , 226 replacing Inar. 22 ' Concerning his nature, Kam- 
(m)am(m)a could have been originally a fertility god, as suggested by a Version of 
his name, Pin-Kammamma ‘child/son Kammamma’ (see below), indicating a bond 
with the category of active gods of a younger generation which included both the 
Storni-gods of Ziplanda and Nerik, and the fertility and Vegetation god Telipinu (see 
3.1.2). Kam(m)am(m)a was most probably the god of a city of the same name 228 and 
his advancement in the state cult presumably reflected the growing importance of 
the city which even may have served as a temporary royal residence in the times of 
Hantili II . 2 “ 2 

Regardless of all these changes in the state cult, the sequence of making offer- 
ings to the most important gods was retained in cult practice right until the fall of 
the Hittite state, beginning always with the principal triad - Sun-goddess of Arin- 
na, Storm-god and Inar/Kam(m)am(m)a/LAMMA - and ending on Day and GAL.ZU. 

The king was empowered to rule by contract with the Storm-god and the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna. '' Confirming this are the king’s words said during one of the 
Old Hittite magical rituals: “To me, the king, the Sun-goddess and the Storm-god 
have entrusted my country and my house, and I, the king, will protect my country 
and my house.” 231 The king goes on to call the Storm-god his father and the Sun- 
goddess his mother 232 According to another text, the Storm-god made the king Ms 

226 See Popko 1999a, who follows Laroche (1973a: 851) in considering Kam(m)am(m)a a tutelary god. 

227 This could explain why singers of Kanes sang for Kammama (IBoT 1.21 iv 8-8, Archi 2004a: 22), 
similarly as for Inar, despite the fact that he was a Hattian god. 

228 Laroche 1946.1947: 27. 

229 Popko 1999a: 98; cf. also Klengel 1999: 93. 

230 KUB 29,1 ü 47fl, Keller man I960: 15, 28f. 

231 KUB 29,1 i 1 /tf., Kellerman 1980: 11, 25, 118f. Cf. also Gurney 1958; Haas 1994a: 189; Garcia 
Trabazo 2002: 484f. 

232 KUB 29.1 i 24, 26, 30, Kellerman 1980: 11. 28, Cf. Neu 1974: 125f,; Houwink ten Cate 1992; 
Soff.; Haas 1994a: 189; Klinger 1996: 146, 148; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 488f. 
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Steward, entrusting the fand of Hatti to his rule, and the king governed the land in 

the god’s name: “May the Tabarna, the king, be dear to the gods! The land belongs 

to the Storm-god alone. Heaven, earth, and people belong to the Storm-god alone. 

He has .made the Labarna, the king, his administrator and given htm the entire 

land of Hatti. The Labarna shall continue to administer with his hand the entire 

, , „233 

lana. 

By the same, the cult of the main gods of the capital’s pantheon was identical fco 

the state cult. The fact that the pantheon in Hattusa is headed by the Storm-god 

and Sun-goddess comes as no surprise, considering that the Situation is the same in 

the case of many local pantheons in central and northern Anatolia (see 3 . 1 . 2 ). The 

Hattian name Tara, like Hittite Tarljuna and Luwian Tar^unt(a), refers to the whole 

category of storm-gods who were worshiped outside the Capital under a variety of 

local nanxes or nicknames. The Palaic Storm-god also bears the Hattian name or 

epithet Zaparwa/Ziparwa (cf. a simiiar epithet of the Storm-god of Hatti, Taparwasu). 

The Sun in Hattian was cailed Estan, giving rise to the Hittite word istanu-.™ The 

Sun-goddess of Arinna, cailed Arinnit(i/u) ‘Arinnian,’ bore the appellation Wurunse- 

nui ‘Mother of the Earth ,’ 230 which well reflects one of the aspects of the nature of 
236 

Hattian sun-goddesses ' (see 3.1.2). The goddess retained her Position as ‘Lady 
of Hai ti,’ supervising the kingship and queenship, until the fall of the Hittite king- 
dom (3.2.1). 


233 IBoT 1.30 (with its duplicates HT 67 rev. l’ff. and KUB 48.13 rev. 9’ff.) obv. Iff.; translated by 
Beckman 1905: 530. See also Güterbock 1954: 16; Archi 1979: 311; Houwink ten Cate 1992: 87 
with n. 9; Haas 1994a: 1891; Starke 1996: 173; Gilan 2004: 190; ColHns 2007: 93. 

234 Cf. Haas 1994a: 420ff.: Klinger 1996: 14l£f. 

235 On the meaning ‘mother’ assigned to the Hattian semu (Klinger 1996: 147) or mu (Soysal 200-1: 
295). see also Braun -■ Taracha 2007: 199. 

236 For the chthonic aspect of Wuru(n)semu/Urunzimu, see, e.g., KUB 36.89 obv., where the goddess 
is summoned together with the Sun-goddess of the Earth ( D EHES.KI.GÄL) from a eave near 
Nerik; accordingly, offerir.gs are made to the Storm-god of Nerik, the Sun-goddess of the Earth, 

Urunzimu, and primeval gods. Cf. Haas 1970: 14061: Moore 1975: 142ff,; Haas 1994a: 603; 1998. 

2001; 230. In this instance, it- is probably a local avatar of the Sun-goddess of Arinna/Wumnsemu, 
worshiped at Nerik after the town was reeonquered by Hattusili III (see 3.2.3); on another occa- 
sion, sacrifiees were ofiered up to the Sun-goddess in the temple of Za(s)h(a)puna together with 
Za(s)hapuna, DINGIR.MAH and deities fro.ro her circle., and the river M&rassanta/Kizilirnxak. 
and all other rivers, cf. KUB 58.39 vi 1071, Garcia Trabazo - Groddek 2005: 103; Taracha 2007b: 
190. The epithet of the Sun-goddess of Arinna in this text. [KI»as?j AMA ‘Mother [of the Earth},’ 
confirms the Interpretation of Hattian Wurunsemu. 
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In the Hattian tradition, the War-god Wurunkatte ‘King of the Land’ and Throne- 

goddess fjanwasuit (Hittite Halmasuit) were also connected with the ideology of 

kingship,thus explaining their place in the state cult.'“ !> Halmasuit represented 

the ceremonial throne in the form of a dais recalling the Persian takht, which the 

939 

royal couple was seated on during cult ceremonies. 

The worship of the ceremonial throne distinguishes Hittite Anatolia from other 

areas of the Anderst Near East. The mythical builder of the throne was the god 

Zilipuru/i. 240 Another old myth teils the story of the Throne-goddess living “in the 

mountains” and protecting the king, ’ bringing the king power from the sea and 

GIS • 

a earriage ( huluganni ) which symbolized this power and which he used during 

242 

cult ceremonies. The sea in this tale does not necessarily refer to the tradition of 
Zalpa 011 the Black Sea.' Halmasuit was the divine patron of the dynasty of Pithana 
and Anitta from Kussar, too, which seized power in Karies toward the end of the 
Assyrian Colony period (2.1). Interestingly, texts from the Empire period mention 
the goddess of Kanes, Anna (unless it is a case of homonymy here) together with 
the Sea, Zarnizza, and river Sarmamma, among the primeval deities wor¬ 
shiped in the cult of the goddess Huwassanna from the Southern city of Hubesna 

28.’ Cf. Gurney 1958; Carini 1982; Marazzi 1982. See also Beckman 1995; Haas 1999. 

238 The proud appellation of the War-god, ‘King of the Land,’ and his ties with the ideology of kingship 
cotdd be iinked to the Hattian tradition which saw him sometimes as the father of the Storm- 
god; cf. Pecchioli Daddi 2001; 403 with n. 4. This brings to mind the role of Enlii and Dagan as 
royal gods, respectively, in Early Dynastie Mesopotamia and in the West Semitic tradition on 
the mid-Euphrates, going back to the third millennium BC. See, e.g., George 1996: 383; Annus 
2002: 15f.; Feliu 2003: 305. Considering change in the ideological model of kingship in Syria, 

Otto (2006: 267) remarks: “Der Zeitpunkt des Wandels fällt mit einer grundlegenden Umstruktu¬ 
rierung der politischen Landschaft Syriens zusammen, dem Entstehen einer dominanten Groß¬ 
macht anstelle zahlreicher rivalisierender Stadtstaaten. Es ist die Zeit des Aufstiegs des König¬ 
reiches Jamfead mit Hauptstadt Hamb zum mächtigsten Staat in Syrien. Der Hauptgott dieses 
Reiches war der Wettergott Adad. Sein Aufstieg zum wichtigsten... Gott könnte daher ein Reflex 
des politischen Geschehens sein. Dieser Gott beerbte seinen Vater Dagan offensichtlich nicht 
nur in gewissen Zuständigkeiten, sondern auch in manchen ikonographischen Elementen...” 
Similarly, in the period of the first unification of the Sumerian cities under a single city-state 
(beginning with Lugalzagesi) eternai kingship was handed over by Enlii to his first-born son 
Nmurta/Ningirsu. 1 

239 Archi 1966; Starke 1979; Popko 1978: 59ff.; 1993: 3211; Klinger 1996: 162xf.; Popko 1999b, 

240 KUB 2.2 iii 171, Schuster 1974: 71. 

24.1 Cf. Lombard! 1996. 1 

242 KUß 29.1 i 23f., Kellerman 1980: 11, 26: Garcia Trabazo 2002: 486f. | 

243 Bor this Interpretation, see, e.g.. Otten 1973: 64; Neu 1974; 125 with n. 303; Haas 1977a; 
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(modern Eregli) (see 3.2.4). In their cult practice, Hittite kings of the new dynasty 
referred to the Old Hittite conception of the origins of kingship. In the thirteenth 
Century BC, the ceremonial throne Halmasuit was one of the cult objects in the temple 
of the War-god on Büyükkale in Hattusa. A statue of Hattusili I was also Standing 
there. Even so, the ideological and religious concept of royal authority underwent 

transformation in the Empire period (see 3.2.1). 

246 

(Propitious) Day ' (presumably a euphemism for the day of death) appears 
among nine chthonic deities whose cult was celebrated in Ilattusa in the mysterious 
hesta- house situated near the royal palace. 217 Contrary to what is said in the 
literature, there is no reason to believe that it was a place for worshiping the 
dead." ‘ 9 According to Hattian beliefs, Lelwam was the lord of the netherworld. 2,30 
In the cult of the hesta -house he was followed by; Day, Tasammat and Tasimmet, 
Sun, fate goddesses Istustaya and Papaya (who sat by the sea according to one myth 
and wove the threads of human life 2al ), and the gods Hasam(m)ili and Zilipuri 
(denoted with the logogram D U.GUR in later texts). 2o2 The latter two gods, present 
also in the aforementioned list of gods worshiped during the KI.LAM festival, were 


244 Yoshida 1996: 247; Archi 2002a: 49f.; see now also Schwemer 2006b: 238. 

246 KBo 4.9 Hi llf. See Tom 2008: 177f. 

246 D Siwat/ D UD.SIG 5 , translated to Hattian as Izzistanu. Cf. Laroche 1946-1947: 25; Otten 1950a; 
126; Goetze 1953; 267; Yoshida 1996: 388ff.; Torri 1999: 13. 

247 Haas - Wäfler 1976; 1977; Groddek 2001a. The old idea of the hesta to be located in chamber ß 
at Yazihkaya (Singer 1983: 113 with n. 73, references) should be rejected. For the Location of 
the hesta on the acropolis Büyükkale, see Popko 2003: 317f. Various attempts to identify the 
hesta with various buildings on Büyükkale have not been verified in the sources, cf. Haas -• 
Wäfler 1977: 121 with n. 151 (Building B); Haas 1994a: 61.8 (Building C); Meyer 1995; 132ff. 
(Complex BGH). On the group of diviniti.es worshiped in the hesta , see Otten 1950a: 121. ff.; Haas 
~ Wäfler 1977; Yoshida 1991: 58, 61; 1996: 94; Tom 1999: löff. In Empire-period texts (e.g., 
Middle Hittite KBo 17.40++ i off.. Groddek 2004d: 104) ‘holy places’ and other cult objects of 
the hesta -house are listed right alter the group of nine chthonic deities from Lelwani’s cortege. 
Mentioned in Order are: window, D Sitarzuna, wood of the holt, D Zappa, hearth, and ‘years/ see 
Yoshida 1996: 94f.; Torri 1999: 2l£f. 

248 Cf., among others, Haas 1994a: passim , esp, 269f£., 618. 720ff., 790ff.; Groddek 2001a; Archi 
2007a. 

249 Popko 2007b. 

250 Otten 1950a; von Schüler 1980-1983; Klinger 1996: X67ff, Torri (1999: 53ff.) has argued, un- 
convincingly, that the Hattian Lelwani was in fact a goddess; see also 3.2.5. 

251 KUB 29.1 ii Iff., Kellerman 1980: 13, 27; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 490ff. 

252 KBo 17.15 obv.l 9’-17', Neu 1980: 72 (no. 27); Yoshida 1996: 94f. Cf. also Otten 1950a: 12Iff.; 
Haas — Wäfler 1977: 87ff.; Yoshida 1991: 58, 61; Torri 1999; lOff. 
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responsible for the household and the well-being of the family.' (Propitious) Day 
and Haäam(m)ili occur among the Kanesite gods (2.1), suggesting that the deities 
worshiped in the hesta are not exclusively Hattian. 2,4 

The presence of a solar deity among the chthonic divinities of the hesta -house 

constitutes a mystery in itself, A list of the most important deities of the state pan- 

theon, written down in Hattian, sheds some light on the subject, for it mentions the 

Sun-goddess together with the fate goddesses: Tara, Wasezzil, Estan, Esdustaya, 

[Papaya], Pin-Kamma[mma] ‘child/son Kammamma,’ 205 Talipinn (=Telipinu), Wur- 

unkatte, [Hajnwasuit."' ’ The text allows us to assume that it was the Sun-goddess 

257 

of Arinna, in her chthonic aspect, ' who was worshiped in the hesta- house. The 
Sun-goddess (Hattian Estan) associates here with Istuitaya and Papaya responsible 
for fbring man’s fate the moment he was born, which may suggest that she also 
decided the future of a newborn child. In the Luwian milieu the task was accom- 
plished by the Sun-goddess of the Earth together with the midwife and fate god¬ 
desses DINGIR,MAH MIj ^ / ' :1I ' A /Darawes Gulses 2 ’’ 8 (see 3.2.4), and in Syria this was 
the responsibiiity of the Sun-goddess Sapsu and her seven daughters, who were calied 
Kötarätu in Ugarit. 2 ° 9 

I 


3.1.2. Local beliefs 

The state cult in the Capital does not settle the nature of the beliefs of the city’s 

inhabitants nor even of the royal family itself. They must have been surely hete.ro- 

geneous, reflecting the ethnic differentiation of the population of the land of Haiti. 

This fact is well illustrated by one ceremony celebrated in the royal palace. 2 ” 0 

253 For Ziiipuri, see Klengel 1988: 105; Yoshida 1991: 56ff. 

254 Although the cult of the hesta- house. addressed to Lelwani and divinities from his circle, certainly 
belongs to the Hattian tradition; see Bo 4929 v 4’f. [LÜ ME ] S E he-es-ta-a-ma [ha-jat-te-li 
ma-al-diy Otten 1950a: 129 n. 27; 1972-1975c: 389; Torri 1999: 33; Archi 2007a: 51; Fuscagni 
2007b: 83. 

255 .For a different Interpretation, see Soysal 2004: 320, 679 Cpin-kammama für *wiil~kammama(Tf'). 

256 KUB 28.15 obv, l.col. 2fl, Bessert 1954-1959: 353; Yoshida .1996: 292f.; Taracha 1998: 12f. 
Cf. also Laroche 1973a: 83f, 

257 See above. with n. 236, 

258 Taracha 2000: I85ff. 

259 Cf. Haas 1994a: 484, 

260 CTH 645, cf., Haas -- Wäfler 1976: 82ff.; Haas 1994a: 273f. The ceremony displays similarities to 
the festival of the monfch, CTH 591 (studied by Klinger 1996: 286ff.), known from descriptions 
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The oldest preserved text conceming this ceremony is written in Middle Hittite script 

from the earliest Empire phase and not the old ductus as believed so far;“°‘ even so, 

the presence among the summoned deities of the Moon and Hearth, who were given 

offerings during the KI.LAM festival, too (3.1.1), demonstrates that the ceremony 

was already well rooted in the Old Hittite period. The objective of this ceremony, 

which took place by the hearth, was to ensure progeny and prosperity to the ruler’s 

family and house, The scri.be read out the names of gods, summoning them in pairs: 

Storm-god - Mother Earth, Sun-goddess (of Arinna) - Mezzulla, Suwaliyat - Grain-god- 

dess Halki, Moon - Ispanzasepa (‘Genius of the Night’), Hearth — Hilassi (‘Genius of 

the Courtyard’), male deities - Maliya, Maliya - male deities Waskuwattassi and 
. „ 262 
Kuwanses. 

The Storm-god and Mother Earth pair, personifying the male and female el- 
ements, points to a different conception of the pantheon than that in the state cult. 
The high Status of Mother Earth and her ties with the Storm-god call to mind the 
contracts between Assyrian merchants and the Anatolian ruler of Karies, with As- 
sur, Storm-god ( D ISKUR), Earth, and ancestors as witnesses. 26 '* Later texts provide 
proof of the Earth cults both in the south, in the Luwian territory, and in Zalpa on the 
Black Sea, where the Earth appears as a daughter of the Sun-goddess. 264 This lat- 
ter tradition, however, does not fit in with the listed group of gods. They belong for 

of the Empire period (Bo 3752, Neu 1980: 1791, (no. 104); 1983: 167 n. 489, 3651, bas Middle 
Hittite script, cf. Kosak on-line: s.v.). Contrary to the suggestions of some scholars (e.g. Popko 
1991: 244), however, there are not enough assumptions to identify the two ceremonies with one 
another (cf. Klinger 1996: 270). During the festival of the month, offerings were made to male 
deities and the goddess Maliya (KUB 55.39 and 27’), as well as to Ispant ‘Night’ and a group of 
Wa/Uskuwattassi and Kuwanses together with the Storm-god, Innarasmi, Tasimet and tutelary 
deities of bodv parts (KUB 55.39+ in 16’fl, 26Ff., Groddek 2002b; 65fl, indicating duplicates 
and parallel texts and inehiding references; HW 2 H 1721 s.v. Haniassa-: cf. also KBo 47.249 
rev.! 15’ \^Wa/Uskuwattas]sis ®Kuwa[n§e§). 

261 KUB 43.30, Neu 1980: 76fl (no. 30); Kosak on-line; s.v. “ah.,” but there can be no doubl abcut 
the early Middle Hittite script of the text, cf. Popko 2007a' 65. 

262 Neu — Otten 1972: 383fl; Yoshida 1992: 143; 1996: 87. 

263 Cf. kt n/k 794 rev. 29ff., Qegen — Hecker 1995: 36; Michel 2003: 136. See also Haas 2003b: 131 
with n. 1; Kryszat 2006a: 106f.; Prechel 2008: 123. In this case, contrary to the suggestions of 
the said authors, the logogram ®ISKUR does not necessarily denote the Syrian Storm-god 
Adad. 

264 KBo 3.38 obv. 2’, Otten 1973: 37; Holland - Zorman 2ÖÖ7: 32, 40; Popko 2007a: 65. Cf. also 
epithet of the Sun-goddess of Arinna, ‘Mother of the Earth,’ in a New Hittite text KUB 58.39 vi 
ll’f., 15’f. dealing with the cult of Nerik, see above, n. 236. 
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the most pari to the earthly sphere and bear names pomting to the Luwian-Hittite 
realm. The Hattian Sun-goddess ofÄrinna and her daughter Mezzulla constitute an 
important exception. In this eontext they seem to have taten the place originaily 
occupied by the Sun-god. Contrary to the Luwians and Palaians, the Hittites of cen¬ 
tral Anatolia dropped the male solar deity under the influence of Hattian beliefe 
(see below). The presence of the Sun-goddess of Arinna, Lady of Hatti, in the royal 
ceremony is not surprising. The way in which the name of the Moon-god ( D XXX-os) 
was written in New Hittite descriptions of this ceremony ' J suggests that the logo- 
gram denotes the Hittite-Luwian Moon-god Anna, just as in the texts of the KI.LAM 
festival (3.1.1). Suwaliyat, Halki and Maliva occur among the Kanesite deities; also 
Ispanzasepa (‘Genius of the Night’) can be connected with Ispant ‘Night’ from this 
circle (see 2.1). In turn, Luwian Kuwa(n)sa/i 266 was still worshiped in Lycaonia and 
Isauria in the first millennium BC under the name Kuwanza. 267 

The New Hittite descriptions of this ceremony show that the cult of the discussed 
group of Luwian-Hittite deities, protecting the family and abode, continued in the 
Empire period. In keeping with the later changes in Hittite religion, however, 
füreign deities of Human origin were added to this group at the very beginning of 
this period. In the second half of the thirteenth Century BC, the same group of deities 
appeared again in somewhat changed and extended form in ceremonies for the Storm- 
god of the Great House (E 7IM GAL), which is identified with Temple I in the Lower 
City of Hattusa. 268 In the cult of the Great House the king drinks a ritual toast to 
this group of deities, having first made offerings to the mysterious Tauri(t) and 
the deities of the traditionai pantheon (3.1.1), and then to the Kanesite gods. These 
ceremonies go back to the Old Hittite cult tradition of the Capital (see 3.2.6).. 

In spite of structural similarities, the local Hattian pantheons of central and 
northern Anatolia were characterized by considerable diversity. Deities from the same 
category often held different positions resulting from a local tradition or different 
historical paths of development of particular towns. In some centers, the Storm-god 



265 Cf. KUB 68.38 i 25’. Garcia Trabazo - Groddek (2005: 100) read incorrectly DINGIR ME ®-os. 

266 Ott cd. 1980—1983a. 

267 Popko 1995a: 169. 

268 Güterbock 1970: 180: 1974a: 305 with n. 2, 306 n, 4: cf. also Popko 2002: 80; 2003a: 315: Houwink 
ten Cate 2003: 212; CHD S 96t. Contra Otten 1971: 22t.; Haas 1994a: 775 {“haientuwct-lle sidenz”); 


stood at the head of the pantheon; in others, ati important role was played by gods 

of Vegetation and crops having much in common with the storm-gods. This category of 
269 

gods, with Telipinu being most prominent among them, derived from the ancient 
Anatolian beliefe and must have beeil of great importance in local pantheons betöre 
the storm-gods took a dominant role. Telipinu occupied a high Position in the pan¬ 
theon structure and wherever the Storm-god was not the most important god, he 

was often. at the head, as it was the case, for example, in the cities of Banljana, 
270 

Tawiniya, and Durmitta. 

A goddess was also of considerable importance in. the same centers, bearing 
sometimes a local name, but more often being called by the Hattian epithet Katahhi 
‘Queen.’ The nature of this category of goddesses is not quite clear, but there are 
good reasons to asstune that they were goddesses of nature, fertility and wildlife 
worshiped over large areas of central and northern Anatolia regardless of the ethni- 
city in particular regions. Among the Hittites they were called Hassusara ‘Queen,’ 
like the goddess belonging to the group of Kanesite deities (2.1). The epithet reflects 
perfectly the Position of these goddesses in traditionai pantheons. The goddesses with 
the name/epithet Amam(m)a/Mam(m)a probably belonged to the same category. They 
were worshiped in various centers in central and northern Anatolia, and known from 
later texts (3.2.3). 

In her capacity as mistress of wild animals, Teteshapi (‘Great Goddess’) from the 
eifcy of Tawiniya resembies the nature goddess Inar discussed above (3,1.1)." In 
Tawiniya, which was not far from the Capital, the cult appears to have retained the 
traditionai structure of the local pantheon with a nature goddess at the head to 
gether with Telipinu. This pantheon reflects beliefe going back in time to the re« 
mote past, corresponding to the communities of shepherds rather than farmers. In 


269 Güterbock 1959; Haas 1982: 25ff.; Haas - Jakob-Rost 1984: 20 with references; Haas 1994a: 
442ff. 

270 Barjamovic (2005: 244ff.) suggested a location of Durmitta. (Durhumit of Old Assyrian texts) 
northwest of Tapikka/Ma§at Hoyük, with the Zuliya/Qekerek river marking the border between 
the territories of the t-wo cities. In my opiiüon, however, we should. rather lock for Durmitta in 
the region northwest of Sungurlu, where local palaces similar to that from Inandik were recently 
discovered at Hüseyindede and Boyali Höyük. For the latter site, see Tune Sipahi’s paper 
(“Corumdn Batisinda M.Ö. II. Bin Yerle§imleri”) read at the 7th International Congress of 
Hittitoiogy in yorum, 25-29 August; 2008. 

271 Contra Haas (1994a: 311, 438), however, there is nolhing in the texts to suggest Identity of the 
two goddesses. 
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• her cities, too, the goddess eclipsed her partner in importance. Za(s)h(a)puna of 

Kastama and the Queens of Ankuwa and Katapa are good examples. 

272 

Sun-goddesses appear as the supreme deities in other centers. “ The most im¬ 
portant representative of this category is the Sun-goddess of Arinna, who stood at 

273 

the head of the Hittite state pantheon. In the local pantheon of Arinna,“ in which 
the companions of the Sun-goddess included her daughter Mezzulla and grand- 
daughter Zintuhi, and the Mountain-god Hulla, neither the local Storm-god nor Teli- 
pinu played a role of any significance, 

The ahsence of a male solar deity is characteristic of Hattian religion. The sun- 

goddesses, on the other hand, are ambivalent in nature." They are mistresses of 

the earthly sphere (for example, in connection with the fate goddesses among the 

deities worshiped in the Äesto-house and in domestic cults, see 3.1.1), which is re- 

flected by the epithet of the Sun-goddess of Arinna, Wuru(n)semu ‘Mother of the 

Earth,’ while remaining celestial in nature as indicated by the designation the Sun 

was accorded among the gods: ‘Goddess of Light, Queen;’ in the Hattian Version, the 

epithet of the Sun is ‘Goddess of kasbaruyah,' where yah is recognized as the Hat- 

tian word for ‘heaven.’ ‘Goddess of Light’ was used, among others, to designate 

the Sun goddess from the northern city of Kaksat, and her Hattian epithet. ‘God- 

276 

dess of ieliyah(u).’ contains the same word yah. 

Most often the Storm-god, Lord of Heaven at the head of the pantheon, remained 
passive. The most important role in the cult was played by Ms son, the Storm-god of 
a younger generation, who was not only a thunder god, but also and more import- 
antly, the divine donor of rain. This determined Ms Position in the land where the 
harvest depended on rainfall. Such were the Storm-gods of Ziplanda and Nerik. In 
this context, the high rank of the Vegetation and fertility god Telipinu in local pan- 
theons comes as no surprise, too, the god obviously sharing many traits with the 
storm-gods. The same is true of the Grain-goddess, called Kait by the Hattians 


272 Kl in ger 1.996: 141ff. 

273 Haas 1994a: 5851; Popko, in press. 

274 Tenner 1929; Haas 1994a: 378. 421; cf. also Taracha 2001b, 

275 KBo 26.112 ii. 11% Neu 1980: 191 (no. 112); KUB 28,75 ii 211, Neu 1980: 194 (no. 113). Cf. 
Laroche 1947: passim; Neu 1974: 126; Haas 1994a: 421. For kasbaruyah , see Soysal 2004: 286, 
536. 

276 KBo 25.112 ui. 23T, Neu 1980: 192 (no. 112); KUB 28.75 in 22T., Neu 1980: 195 (no. 113). Cf. 
also Soysal 2004: 292. 588, 
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and Haiti by the Hittites. ' According to a certain myth rooted back in the Old 
Hittite tirnes, Telipinu as the son of the Storm-god “is mighty: he harrows and plows 

973 

and irrigates and makes the grain grow.”“ The god Suwaliyat is noteworthy at 
this point," for he is close in nature to Telipinu and is mentioned among the Ka- 
nesite gods, appearing also by Halki’s side in the cited list of deities worshiped as 
part of the domestic cult. Düring the Empire period, the Storm-god at the head of the 
state pantheon appears in Hurrian garb of Tessub, while the name Suwaliyat (denoted 

|j Y) v 9 80 

at the time also with the logograms NIN.URTA and URAS started being used 
for Tasmisu, brother and vizier of Tessub (see 3.2.1 & 5). There is no proof, however, 
of any connection between Suwaliyat and the Storm-god in the Old Hittite period. 

The storm god’s inseparable companion was Wasezzili/Wasezzasu. According to 
one text describing a cult-related joumey of a prince to the north of the country, to 
the neighborhood of the cities Zalpa and Nerik, Wasezzili was called a ‘li 0 . 1 T among 
the gods (in the sense of ‘hero’). 281 The same text mentions a vizier of the Storm- 
god whom the gods knew as the Storm-god of the Countryside. 282 Unfortunately, it 
does not give Ms name. There surely existed other categories of storm-gods, such 
as. for example, storm-gods of the forest/grove appearing in later texts (3.2.3). 

The connection between the storm-gods and the sacred mountains, the worship 
of which was probably related to the character of Anatolian landscape, is well evi- 
denced. 28 ' 3 The storm-gods were believed to prefer the mountain tops, presumably 
because storm clouds bringing heavy rains gathered above such mountains. The king 
was invested by the Storm-god to rule the land, but the mountains with forests and 
wild game remained in the power of gods, more strictly speaking, the Storm-god. 
According to one myth, the Throne-goddess Halmasuit allegedly lived in the moun¬ 
tains (see 3.1.1). The mountains in the vicinity, which were male deities and ocea« 
sionaily had anthropomorphic Images, were worshiped in each of the more 

277 Kammenhuber 1991. Cf. also Archi 2004b. 

278 VBoT 58 i 29f.; translated by Hoffner 1998: 28. 

279 Güterbock 1961a. 

280 See Laroche 1946 -1947: 27, 60, 95; Otten 1959b: 35ff.; Kümmel 1967: 86f.; Nakamura 2002: 
72 with references; Archi 2006: 155. 

281 KUB 8.41 ii 4’ff., Neu 198(3: 183 (no. 109). Cf. also Laroche 1947: 187f. 

282 KUB 8.41 ii 10 ! ff., Neu 1980: 183 (no. 109). 

283 Gönnet 1968: 11Off. Cf. also Haas 1982: 470..: Börker-Klähn 1989; Lombard! 1997. 

284 Lombard! 1996. 
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important towns; their temples stood either in the town or on the mountain itself, 

in the latter ease not at the very top, but rather on a lower-lying siope." 8S 

Springs were also worshiped as goddesses. They were considered either consorts 

or concubines of the storm- and mountain-gods. In one of the towns in the north, the 

wife of a local Storm-god was Tahattanuiti, who was called among the gods ‘Mother 
286 

of the Spring, Queen/ The name Timmeti, which was given among the gods to Ms 

concubine Tasiraetti (probably also a spring-goddess), is written with the logogram 

IST AR, indicating her place among the love goddesses." 8 ' The logogram ISTAR also 

conceals, for example, the name of a spring-goddess, concubine of the Mountain-god 

Daha(ya) or eise the Storm-god of Ziplanda, for whom Daha(ya) was a favorite resting 

place. 288 According to one Middle Hittite text from Rusjakli/Sarissa, conceming the 

cult of the Storm-god of Ziplanda in Hurma, Ms concubine there was E/Anzili, whose 

289 

name is also written with the logogram ISTAR, Anzili was also the concubine of the 
Storm-god of Sarissa. In general, the logogram ISTAR was used to denote the names 
of various young goddesses, wives or concubines of local storm- and mountain-gods. 

Goddesses of this category are referred to by the logogram D NIN.E.GAL (‘Lady 
of the Palace’), too. By no means does the Dotation testify to the presence of the 
Syro-Mesopotamian goddess Ninegal in the Old Hittite pantheon." 90 One of the god¬ 
desses of this kind was the ‘Lady of the Palace’ appearing among the deities con¬ 
nected with the Storm-god of Nerik (see 3.1.1); she can be identified with his concu¬ 
bine Tesiini, known from later texts. This Hattian name/epithet was very populär 
among the concubines of storm-gods in the northern territories. In nearby Liljzina, 

the concubine of the local Storm-god was called Tasimi. 291 The same name is evi- 

292 

denced also in the form Tasim(m)et(i)/Tim(m)et(i) (see above). 

285 Popko 1999c: 99ff. 

288 KUB 8.41 ii i'ft. Neu 1980: 183 (no. 109). Cf. Laroche 1947: 187f, 

287 KUB 8.41 ii 7’iT., Neu 1980: 183 (no. 109); cf. also Haas 1994a: 446f, 

888 Popko 1994: 3Sf, 

289 KuT 53, G. Wilhelm apud Müller-Karpe 2002a: 345. In this Connection, Wilhelm (p. 350) cites 
an unpublished text 1320/z which mentions the Storm-god of Ziplanda (obv. 8’, IO 1 ) and Anzili 
(obv. 18’, rev. J8, 10). For the cult of the Storm-god of Ziplanda in Burma, see also KUB 56.56 
iv Iff., Pecchioli Daddi - Saldi 2004: 497, 4991’, 5031: Pecchioli Daddi 2006: 1251 

290 Contra Haas 1994a: 382. 

291 KUB 6,45+4 n 8, Singer .1996: 14, 35. 

292 Cf. Güterbock 1961a: 13fr.; Haas 1970: 88 with n. 1. For this divine name with diverse vocaliza- 
tions in writing, e.g., Tasam(m)at, Tasamet, Tasimmat, Tasimet, Tas(s)imit, Tasimi. Tesimi, see 
Otten 1950a: 122fl; Soysal 1998: 60. 
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In Old Hittite times, the category of tutelary deities was not as developed as in the 
Empire period, when changes in Hittite religion introduced the tutelary LAMMA 
gods (connected with the Luwian circle), whose protection was extended with time 
to every person, object, and aspect of life (see 3.2,1 & 4). Gods with a stag as their 
sacred animal belonged to the early Anatolian tradition. They are present already 
on Cappadocian seals (2.2), but the Old Hittite sources do not permit any of these 
gods to be identified with certainty, Under the Empire, this iconographic type was 
connected with the category of the tutelary LAMMA gods. There is no proof, how- 
ever, for identification of the stag-god(s) as the tutelary gods in the discussed period. 
Contrary to published suggestions, the god Kam(m)am(m)a, who was to become one 
of the most important deities of the Hittite state pantheon in the later phase of the 
Old Hittite period, cannot be proved to belong to this group based on the preserved 

oqo 

texts (see 3.1.1). 

In the central and northern Anatolian tradition, a kursa -object (‘skin(bag)’) was 
294 

worshiped as a tutelary deity, It had the form of a bag of considerable size, which 
could be made of the skins of at least three different animals: ox, sheep and goat. 
The bag was used to hold Symbols of fertility, crops, and all kinds of goods. Copper’ 
kursa s (perhaps decorated with metal appliques?) and a kursa made of linen are 

295 

evidenced in descriptions of the KI.LAM festival. The canvas bag was kept by 
the ‘barbers,’ which may indicate to its considerable size, putting into doubt the sug- 
gested Interpretation of kursa as a hunting bag. Old Hittite texts mention the 
Hause of the kursa in Hattusa, most likely part of the palace complex on Büyükkale. 
Later, the kursa became an Attribute of various gods and was therefore placed in 


293 Significanfcly, fche god’s Hattian name/epithet, Kamam(m)a ‘High Mam(m)a,’ resembl.es the 
appeilation of the goddesses Amam(m)a/Mam(m)a, who most likely were goddesses of nature 
and fertility (see above). 

294 Popko 1974; 1975; 1978: 108f£ with references; 1993: 323f.; Güterbock 1989; McM.ah.on 1991: 250ff.; 
Popko 1993: 323£; Haas 1994a: 454ff.; Gönnet 2002; Haas 2003a: 744.11; Bawanypeck 2005: 1851, 

295 KBo 38.12(+)KBo 20.27 iv 9\ Groddek 2004a: 24f. 

296 The Interpretation of kursa as ‘hunting bag 7 (Alp 1983a: 98f.; Güterbock 1989a) is wideiy accepfced. 
See, however, Haas 1994a: passim (‘askos’), and Popko 1995a: 76 (“It would seem fchat originally 
it [kursa -] was worshipped as an impersonal deity and not as the attribute of another god. It 
would he difficult to imagine a hunting bag in this role. w ); HE.D 4: 274 (“ kursa- meant speciftcally 
‘skin(bag)’... The talismanic aura may, however, go back to the primary meaning ‘(sheep)skin 5 ”); 
cf. also Brentjes 1995; Bremmer 2006: 22ff. For the match of the second-millermium kursa in 
AnatoHa and the first-millennium aegis, see Watkins 2000; 2002: 169ff. 
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their shrines. It seems that the aniconic cult of kursas, typical of the local tradit.ion, 
iasted through the fall of the Hittite state. 

The beliefs of the Palaians are known only thanks to descriptions of ceremonies 
celebrated in the temple of the god Ziparwa/Zaparwa in Hattusa. His na me/ 
epithet identifi.es the god as a Storm-god. 2 '" His partner was Katahzipuri, whose 
name/epithet is of Hattian origin; however, this Hattian name probably conceals 
a goddess dose or even identical in nature with Kamrusepa, who held a promi¬ 
nent position in Luwian pantheons (see 3.2.4; cf, also Kamrusepa’s position among 
the Kanesite gods). In bilingual texte, Kamrusepa of the Hittite Version corresponds 
to Hattian Katahzipuri, 298 which may suggest that the goddess, who was worshiped 
by the Luwians and Hittites as Kamrusepa, was given the name/epithet Katahzi¬ 
puri by the Palaians under the infiuence of Hattian communities with which they 
rernained in direct contact. The Hattian name/epithet of the Palaic Storm-god, Zi¬ 
parwa/Zaparwa, could be explained in a similar fashion. The phonetic complement 

D v . 299 

with. the logogram used in sorne texts to denote his name, ISKUR-ni (dative),“ ” 
suggests that the Hittites called him Tarhuna, like all the other storm-gods. It is 
quite possible that the Palaic term for the Storm-god sounded similarly with regard 
to Hittite Tarhuna and Luwian Tarhunt. Other deities who received offerings in the 
cuit of Ziparwa had mostly Palaic and Luwian names; the Sun-god, whose Palaic 
name Tiyad has come down to us in sources from the Empire period, 330 the associ- 
ated deities Ilaliyant/Ilaliyantikes, worshiped already in Kanes during the Assyrian 
Colony period, Hasam(m)ili, a god with Hattian name, mentioned also in the circle 
of Kanesite deities, Hearth, I[nar] (in later lists, (D) Hasauwanza D Kammamma or 
D LAMMA GUNNI 301 ), Hilassi, and Kuwa(n)ses. 302 Texts from the Empire period con- 
tribute to this list a mysterious deity called Sausba/il(l)a (before Hilassi/Hilanzipa), 

29? The relation with the epithet of the Storm-god of Hatti - Taparwasu was pointed out by Laroche 
1973a: 85; see further Yoshida 1992: 149 with n. 84. See also a bread called taparwasu as an 
offering for the Storm-god, Laroche 1955a: 77; 1968b: 170; Yoshida 1S96: 321f. Cf. also Klinger 
1996: 156 n. 114. 

298 Kellerman 1987: 229 -231; Haas 1994a: 4380'.; Klinger 1996; 155ff.; cf. also Soysal 2004: 287, 
541ff. 

299 KBo 17.35 rev ? 67.. Neu 1980: 217 (no. 134); KBo 8.74++ iii 16 ! , Neu 1980: 223 (no. 137). 

300 Carruba 1970; 75; Hutter 2008: 82f. Haas 1994a: 612, and Klinger 1996: 156 mistakenly Tiwat. 

301 The latter notation, which would suggest a Connection between the tutelary LAMMA god and 
the hearth, apparently derives firom a misunderstanding of the original context, 

302 KBo 17.35 rev.? ll’ff., Neu 1980: 218 (no. 134). 
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the fate goddesses Gulzannikes, the deities Uliliyantikes (cf. western Luwian god¬ 
dess of Vegetation and wild feuna, Uliliyasii, 3.2.4), and Assanuwant (cf. Assiyat in 
the group of Kanesite gods). J °“ 

There are at first glance similarities between the Palaic group of deities and the 
saldier discussed list of gods, mostly of Luwian-Hittite origin, who were given offer¬ 
ings as part of the cult in the royal palace in Hattusa. These similarities are proof 
of a common religious tradition going back to the times of the Proto-Anatolian Com¬ 
munity. The principal difference is that in the Palaic pantheon the Sun-god takes 
the place of the Hattian Sun-goddess worshiped by the Hittites. The name Tiyad has an 
Indo-European etymology and, like the name of the Luwian Sun-god Tiwad (see 3.2.4), 
it derives from the same root *dieu, which is also found in the name of the Greek 
Zeus. In Hittite, this root is the souree of a general semantic ‘god’ (Mus), while the 
Hittite word siwat-, the counterpart of the terms for the Sun in Palaic and Luwian, 
is a common word meaning ‘day,’ As said above, the Hittites called the Sun Istanu 
after Hattian E/Istan. They must have borrowed the word together with the cult of 
Hattian sun-goddesses long before the period from which our sources originale. 

3.1.3. Cult 

The Old Hittite texts provide iittle detailed information on the subject of temples, 
equipment and personnel, the social Status of priests, and the inner hierarchy of 
this group. Nothing is known about daily cult and its Organization, nor how the 
Hittites classified cult ceremonies in this period. What we know of the festivals 
celebrated in Hattusa or in the provinci.es is very limited and incomplete because 
of the small number and fragmentary character of the surviving Old Hittite 
texts. Documents from the Empire period are a much more valuable souree for the 
study of these issues; they also give an idea of how the Hittites understood the es- 
sence of divinity (3.2,6). Assuming that the tenets of Hittite outlook on relig- 
ion and the traditions of local cults in central and northern Anatolia did not change 
in any fundamental way all through the existen.ee of the Hittite state, then the in¬ 
formation on local cults contained in the later texts can be used in part for the Old 
Hittite period, too. 

303 Haas 1994a: 6 i 1 f.; Popko 1995a: 73, 1131: cf. also Yoshida 1996: 99 with rei cnces. 
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The god could take on an anthropomorphic or zoomorphic shape, but could also be 

venerated in other, aniconic forma.”'' 1 A deity was identified with its image. Anth.ro- 

pomoiphic figures were usuaily no taller than 20—30 cm, facilitating their carrying 

around during ceremonies and in procession or cult-related joumeye. The gods were 

washed and dressed, fed regularly and paid obeisance to. The only descriptions of 

divine representations come from the Empire period,” 0 ” but the god’s figures are 

very likely to have looked much the same in Old Hittite times. Many of them de- 

picted a god Standing on bis sacred animal. The descriptions confirm that war-gods 

had lions, tutelary gods had stags, and nature goddesses, usuaily shown seated, had 

a mountain goat and/or a bird. Animal figures could have also stood in the adytum 

806 

next to other symbols and attributes of a given deity. 

Storm-gods were occasionally worshiped in the form of a bull.' This was what 
many of the local storm-gods looked like. Texte from the Empire period mention 
figurines of bulls as cult objects made of silvered 308 or tinned” 0 ” wood, as well as of 
iron 310 or silver; 311 occasionally, a silver bull could be gilded, as in the case of the 
Storm-god of Heaven in Karahna, who was worshiped there in the late Empire pe¬ 
riod together with the Sun-goddess of Arinna as part of the state cult.' Storm- 
gods represented by a bull statue can be seen, among others, on the cult vase from 
inandiktepe (see below) and in a relief by the Sphinx Gate in Alacahöyük (3.2.6). 
Live animals also played a role in the cult. The sacred bull of the Storm-god was 
kept in a special enclosure and was led in a ceremonial procession during some 
festivals. 313 Later texte bring Information on a deer cult. In the thirteenth Century BC, 


304 Cf. Güterbock 1983; Popko 1993; Hazenbos 2003: 173ff. with references; Collins 2005. 

305 von Brandenstein 1943; Jakob-Rost 1961; 1963; van Loon 1985: 30t; Hazenbos 2003: 176ff. 

306 On zoomorphic cults and animals of gods, see, in general, Lebrun 1986. 

307 Güterbock 1983: 211t Fragments of terracoita bull figures and vessels in the shape of a bull 
are known from Hattusa, Inandiktepe, Magst Höyük, and Kugakli; cf. Alaura 2001: If. with 
n. 5-9 (references). On stone bull figurines from (Jadir Höyük and Ali§ar, see below. 

308 KuT 27 obv. 14’, Hazenbos 1996: 100. 

309 KOB 38.6 iv 15 (with its duplicate KUB 38.10 iv 1), Jakob-Rost 1961: 188, 196; KBo 2.1 i 28, 

Carter 1962: 52, 61, 

310 KBo 2.1 ii 9-iii 8, iv lff„ Carter 1962: 54ff„ 58, 68ff„ 68; »offner 2002: 68t; KBo 2.13 obv. 21, 

Carter 1962: 107, 112. 

311 KBo 2.1 i 34, Carter 1962: 52, 61. J 

312 KUB 38.12 ii 12t, Güterbock 1983: 211. 

313 Taracha 2002: 13ff. Cf. also KUB 20.10 iv 9’ffi, ‘gong of the bulls’ rendered by women of Nerik 
in the cult of the local Storm-god during a procession (?) with the participation of the king, Haas 

1970: 272ff; Groddek 2ÖÖ4f: 20; Schuol 2004: 40f., 136; Stivala 2007: 222ff. ;| 
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an enclosure for deer was part of an open air (?) cult place on the Pi/uskurunuwa 
mountain. The program of the spring festival of the AN.DAH.SUM plant (see 3.2.6) 
expected the king’s visit on this mountain, where he poured a sacrificial libation to 
the deer. 3 * 4 A votive text from the reign of Hattusili III suggests that a similar en¬ 
closure for sacred deer of the Sun-goddess existed in Arinna.” 10 

Animal or animal-head rhyta were also used in cult practices. 316 Two silver bull’s 
head vessels were in Service during the rituals observed for the Storm-god and 
Wasezzili during the KI.LAM festival, while leopard- and boar-shaped vessels played 
a role in the cult of Inar and Habandali. Empire-period texts bring many other 
mentions of rhyta in the shape of a bull or a bull’s head being used in the worship of 
storm-gods (also as a cult image); lion-shaped or lion’s head vessels were Associated 
with war-gods and sometimes also with the deity GAL.ZU. Finde of zoomorphic vessels 
from central. Anatolia, * defmitely growing in number starting with the Assyrian 
Colony period, confirm a long tradition of using vessels of this kind in the local cults. 

The god could also take on an aniconic form. 318 Mention has been made already 
of the kursa and the Throne-goddess Halmasuit, who appears to have never had any 
anthropomorphic image. Solar discs could represent sun-goddesses and New Hittite 
texts descrihe Images of mountain-gods in the form of a '“TUKUL (‘weapon’), pos- 
siblv a kind of Standard or mace, which was adomed occasionally with a solar dise 

319 

and a lunar crescent. ' It is not always easy to distinguish between an aniconic 
image of a god and Ms deified attributes, but the question concerns mainly later 
times (see 3.2.6). 

A stela (Hittite huwasi) often constituted a cult object, commonly made of stone, 
less offen of wood or even silver. 320 Occasional relief decoration facilitated its Identifica¬ 
tion with a specific deity. Stelae were mounted in temples or in different places around 
town, but most offen in a sanetuary outside the city, in a forest or grove, for example. 
A deity could have been worshiped in the form of both an anthropomorphic figure 


314 KUB 25.18 ii 6ff. Cf. Haas 1970: 65f. with n. 4; 1994a: 818f. 

315 KUB 15.22, 12’, de Roos 1984: vol, II, 247f.; 2007: 183, 185; cf. also Haas 1994a: 587. 

316 Carmba 1967; Popko 1978: 87ff.: Güterbock 1S83: 212ff.; Haas 1994a: 530ff. 

317 Tuchelt 1962. 

318 Güterbock 1983: Popko 1993. 

319 Cf., e,g„ KUB 38.23 10f.: KUB 38.29 obv. 23’f., Hazenbos 2003: 174, 176. 

320 Darga 1969: Gurnev 1977: 25ff., 36ff.; Güterbock 1983: 21511; Popko 1978: 1 23fr.: 1993: 324f.; 
Hutter 1993: Nakamura 1997; cf. also Hazenbos 2003: 174f.; Fick 2004. 
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and a huwasi. Düring ritual cerenionies the god’s figure was carried from the temple to 

the extramural sanctuary where it was set up either in front of or behind the stela; 

afier that, the rite was observed and sacrifices made to the god present in both forms. 

The eult of the most important deities of the state pantheon and of other gods of 

supraregional importance spread in various centers of the kingdom, most often as 

the outcome of the king’s religious policies. Naturally, the cult of a given god could 

be introduced in a new place or in a new form due to other reasons, too, for in- 

stance, ander a vow (see 3.2.7) or in the sequel of a dream in which a deity demand- 

ed a new cult (3.2.8). Relevant texts, which also provide Information on the mecha- 

nism involved in the emergence of new hypostases of a god, are of later date, but it 

is extremeiy likely that the cult practices described in them existed already in the 

Old Hittite period. One can even surmise that they were common in different re- 

gions and cultures of the Ancient Near East. It was believed that the god kept Ws 

current ‘body’ in the form of the existing statue or Statuette, but shared Ms divinity 

with a new cult image which was subsequently treated as a separate deity endowed 

with her own ‘body’ and thus requiring a cult of her own. 321 Texts from later times 

draw a picture of several figures and aniconic Images of the same deity, erected on 

different oceasions, being present in a single temple. Beside the chief god, the temple 

may have had figures of other deities and their divine attributes and Symbols, too, 

822 

such as the scepters of gods,' and ritual equipment. 

The adytum where the deity resided was worshiped on a par with her through 

sacrifices offered in a set Order to the ‘holy places,’ that is, the most important el- 

323 

ements of the architeetural furnishings and equipment inside the shrine.' Lists of 

these numina loci appear in many festivai descriptions. The ‘places’ mentioned most 

often are the hearth, window, and ‘wood of the holt,’ occasionally also the ceremo- 

nial throne and the pillar supporting the ceiling. Sacrifices were made also on or 

324 

near the altar that should not be mistaken for an offering fable. The altar 
was a pedestal, mostly made of wood, on which statues of gods and cult Utensils 
were placed. The hearth played a special role, also in domestic cults; according 
to one text, it was where people gathered during the day and the gods at 


321 Beai 2002a; Popko 2000a; cf. also Wilhelm 2002a: 68. 

322 Popko 1978: 98ff. 

323 Goetze 1957: 163ff.; Archi 1986: 83ff.: Popko 1978: 14ff.; Haas 1994a: 262ft. 

324 For Gi ^BANSUR '(offering) fable,’ see Popko 1978; 78f.: Ünal 1994; 1998: 40ff. 
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night. ' The hearth was therefore an intermediary in the communication between 

humans and gods, The presence of high Windows in Hittite temples, verified archae- 

ologically, is also noteworthy, for it distinguishes these cult places from others eise- 

where in the Ancient Near East. 3 “ 6 Nonetheless, windowless temples also existed. 

Terracotta models give an idea of what a shrine may have looked like. One such 

model, found at Inandiktepe some 50 km northeast of Ankara, depicts an adytum 
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with a naked deity sitting inside it. " It has been suggested that the narrow cham- 
ber in which a man and a woman sit, depicted on a fragmentary relief vase from 
Bitik, c. 20 km northwest of Ankara, also represents an adytum. 3 "' 

Most of the temples located on the acropolis Büyükkale in Hattusa, mentioned 
in texts of the Empire period (3.2.6), presumably existed already in the period an¬ 
der discussion. In the Old Hittite sources there is mention of temples of the Sun- 
goddess (of Arinna), the Storm-god, Inar, the War-god, also the House of the kursa 
which was part of the royal residence, and the hesto-house for celebrating the cult 
of the underworld deities with Lelwani at the head (3.1.1). The temple of liaiki must 
have also existed at the time, playing as it diel an important role in the KI.LAM 
festivai (see below). On Büyükkale, near the place designated as ‘silver trees’ (GIS " 
KU. BARBAR), there was a huioasi(-preeinct?) of the Storm-god. “ The god had also 
another huwoit-sanctuary outside the city, beyond the asusa gate and near a sacred 
pond,‘' where the main ceremonies of the KI.LAM festivai were held. Contrary to 
the opinion of some seholars, 331 this place cannot be identified with the rock sanc¬ 
tuary of Yazilikaya (see 3.2.2). Much less is known from the texts about temples in 
other Hittite towns in this period. The temple of the Storm-god in Ziplanda stood on 
the city acropolis," 1 The temple of the Queen at Katapa is evidenced in a land do- 

333 

nation tablet found at Inandiktepe. 


325 KBo 17.105 ii 15’ff, Archi 1975: 86f.; Popko 1978: 52f.; Haas 1994a: 268. 

326 Neve 1973. 

327 T. Özgiig 1988: 112, Fis 23.4, and 63.1a-c. 

328 T. Özgüg 1957. I do not agree with Collins (2007: 124) that two relief vases from Inandik (see 
below) and Bitik “provide visual narrations of what are probably marriage ceremonies. 

329 ABoT 5 -r-r i 11 ’, Neu 1980: 30 (no. 12): cf, Singer 1983: 99; 1986, 

330 KUB 2.3 ii 14ff. with its duplieates, Singer 1983: 100; 1984: 84. 

331 Güterbock 1953: 76 n. 2; Gurney 1977: 40f.; Singer 1983: 101; 1986; Hawkins 1998: 89f.; Schwe¬ 
ißer 2008a: 263f. 

332 Popko 1994: 18, 22ff. 

333 Balkan 1973= 
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The archaeological evidence has also little to offer for this subject. Not one of che 

temples excavated so far io Hattusa can be dated surely to the Old Hittite period. 

Noteworthy, however, is the striking resemblance between the temple plans from die 

Upper City of Hattusa and those of the Old Hittite temples in Sarissa/Ku^akli (see 

below). 334 The architectural complex excavated at Inandiktepe layer IV, was 

interpreted by the excavator as a temple of the local Storm-god “based on the inven- 

tory of fi: nds and architecture.”° ‘ > Nevertheless, this building on an irregulär plan, 

consisting of administrative, economic and storage rooms arranged around two (?) 

inner courtyards, gives the impression of a local palace. The land donation act dis- 

covered in it gives a post quem date for its destruction in the second half of the 

sixteenth Century BC. 336 A ‘sacred building’ (Building 1) with domestic houses around 

337 

it, diseovered at Hüseyindede Tepesi near Sungurlu, c. 75 km east of Inandiktepe, 
should also be eonsidered a similar local residence. Relief cult vases (see below) and 
other finds indicate that the two towns were Contemporary and that they were al- 
ready in existence in Old Hittite times. The Hittite names, however, are unknown. 
A complex of rooms at Qadir Höyük near the village of Peyniryemez (Yozgat prov- 
ince), dated early in the Old Hittite period, is interpreted as “part ot a temple, but 
this cannot be read from the published plans. A stone bull figurine, “nearly identi- 
cal to examples from nearby Ali?ar,” surely cannot be treated as a cult object. 

The only two temples of the Old Hittite period known to date come from Sarissa 
(modern Ku§akh, 50 km south of Sivas), dated to the sixteenth Century BC. 


334 Müller-Karpe (2003: 389f.) considera Temples 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 the earliest ones in the Upper 
City of Hattusa. Archaeologists also point out the similarities between the finds mventory from 
gerne temples in. the Upper City and the temples of Sarissa/Ku§akli; see, e.g., V. Müller-Harpe 
2006. 

335 T. Özgüg 1988: 76, 108, 123f., plan 1, 

336 Mielke 2006: 253ff. 

337 Yildmm 2000; 2005: 775; cf. also Sipahi - Yildmm 2001; 2002. 

338 Gorny 2006: 34; Paley 2006; Yüdmm - Gates 2007; 204. Gorny’s suggested Identification of Cadir 
Höyük with Zipianda appears unlikely, see n. 108. 

339 P.I. Kunibolm and M. Newton apud Müller-Karpe 2002a: 342: “The dendrochronological dates 
for timbers from both the North Terraee Temple and Building C indicate that the buildings 
were erected at roughly the same time, in the mid and late 16th Century BC, respectively.” 
According to P.I. Kumholm, M. Newton and N. Hiebes (apud Müller-Karpe 20Ö4b: 163), the last 
preserved rings are: North Terraee Temple 1582 (-S4/-7) BC and Building C 1523 (44/- 1 ) Bl, cf. 
also Mielke 2006: 266ff. This difference in dendrochronological dates contradiets a Suggestion 
made by Müller-Karpe (2004a: 109) that Hantili I (in the short chronology) or possibly Telipinu 
(in the middle chronology) founded the town in the 1520s. 
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Temple I on the North Terraee was located near the northeastern gate,'""* while 

341 

Building C stood close to the hilltop. ' The two feature a similar ground plan with 
an adytum and a large number of rooms around a central eourtyard. Building C is 
believed to liave been the temple of the local Storm-god: ' 4 " burned down during 
Tuthaliya IIFs reign, it was never rebuilt. Temple I functioned until the thirteenth 
Century BC. 

Geomagnetic prospection in September 2006 at Oymaaga? near Vezirköprü, a site 
identified by German archaeologists with the holy town of Nerik, led to the tracing 
of the outlines of a monumental building with three courtyards. Pending excava- 
tions to determine the function and dating of this structure, one can hypothesize 
that it was the temple of the local Storm-god. 

Temple personnel was responsible for preparing the daily sacrifices, took care 
that festivals were celebrated on schedule, and protected temple property. The du- 
ties of this personnel and of different Professional groups of temple workers are de- 
scribed more extensively in later texte' (see 3.2.6). 

Male priests predominated in the priesthood, with a strict hierarchy in force in 
this gruup. 3 * 4 The highest ranking priests were the SANGA-priests (Hittite iankun- 
ni),'”° also described as suppaes ‘sacred .’ 346 Texts from the Empire period indicate 
that their Colleges in the more important cult centers like ArinraT and Hanhana 
were differentiated depending on the importance of the deity they served. High priests 
^L-j.MCSgANGA GAL) 348 were distinguished from those of low rank ( L ^" v1 ‘^SANGä 


340 Müller-Karpe 1995: 9ff.; 1996: 70fr 

341 Müller-Karpe 1998: 96ff.; 2000a: 312ffr; 2001: 226ff. 

342 Cf. remarks by Müller-Karpe (1998: 101) on the reiation between the adytum of Building C and 

the huwasi -sanetuary outside the city (see below). A libation vessel shaped like a pair of bulls 
was found in Building C, cf. V. Müller-Karpe apud Müller-Karpe 1.998: See also Müller- 

Karpe 2000a: 323. 

343 CTH 264, “Instrucfcions to the temple officials ” Sturtevant 1934; Korosec 1974; Taggar'Cohen 
2006a: 33£f. 

344 On Hittite priesthood, see, in general, Ki.in.ger 2002a; 2003-2005; Taggar-Cohen 2006a. 

345 Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 140ff. 

346 Taggar-Cohen (2006a: 148ff.) considers the SANGA-priests with this title a different type of 
SANGA-priests. Cf. also Popko 2001a; -328. 

347 The priestly College in Arirnia was eomposed of three high SANGA-priests and two high SANGA- 
priestesses, a SANGA-priestess of the local Storm-god, two GUDUig-priests associated with the 
temple of the Sun-goddess, and — at least in the Empire period - seven Iow-.ran.kmg priests, cf. 
Popko 2001a. 

348 Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 142ff. 
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TUE / Lu - lv ■ J& SANGA ARKUTIi dän pedan or appezzies SANGA).“ * SANGA- 

priestesses are encountered much more sei dom, ’ mainly in the cult of female de- 
ities; significantly, fchey played an important role in ceremonies dedicated to the 
deities of Arinna, the cult eenter of the Sim-goddess: Mezzulla, Zintuhi, Mount Hulla, 
and the local Storm-god. Sometimes the cult of a god was ceiebrated in his temple 
jointly by the SANGA-priest and the SANGA-priestess. 

The GUDUi 2 -priest was associated with cults beloxiging to the local tradition in 
the northern and central pari of the land.°" > ‘ Some scholars identify this priest with 
the kumrurn, who occurs already .in texts from the Assyrian Colony period. He 
participated in state cult practices at the side of the king or prince and appeared as 
a sacrificer, and also as a reciter, summoning the gods in Hattian, for instance, during 
the cult ceremonies ceiebrated by the prince visiting the cities in the north in the 
neighborhood of Zalpa and Nerik (CTH 733). The GUDUi 2 -priest, too, aecoxnplished 
a magical cleansing of the royal participants in the ceremonies. 

- LIM 

In the group of priestesses, the Mother of the Deity (AMA.DINGIR * / Hittite 
siwanzanna) played an important role. '“’ 3 Her function was also connected with the 
local cult tradition. The AMA.DINGIR-priestesses are known to have ceiebrated some 
cults independently, for instance, that of Halki, but more often than not, they 
appear beside SANGA-priests and/or GUDU^-priests. 

A prominent Position was held by the ERES.DINGIR-priestess (‘Lady of the 
God’), 364 who acted in many ceiebrations, especially during the KI.LAM festival, to- 
gether with the king, royal couple or crown prince. Her presence in Anatolian cults 
of the pre-Hittite period is eonfirmed by mentions of a DINGIR.ERES/ UGBABTUM- 
priestess in the Old Assyrian texts from Kanes. 3 ‘” > In texts from Ebla dated 
to the third millennium RC, this category of priestesses is referred to by the terra 
DAM.DINGIR ‘Consort of the God.’ 30 '’ In the Old Babylonian period and later, the 


349 Popko 2001a: 329f.; 2004b; Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 1451 

350 Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 312ff. 

361 Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 229.fl 

352 Hoffner 1996; 2007: 130, But see KUB 59.60: 8’ L ^SANGA kumran (acc,), Otten 1992: 37fl; cf. 
also Klingei’ 2003-2005: 641. For the kumrum in the Old Assyrian texts from Kanes, see now 
Kryszat 2006a: 1041 

353 Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 335fl 

354 Amantea 1985-1986; Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 384fl; 2006b. 

355 kt 94/k 804 141; kt 2001/k 325 a/b 11/6,16.44. See Albayrak 2004: 8fl; Kryszat 2006a: 105. 

356 Ärchi 1998; Steinkeller 1999: 122ff. 
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ERES, DINGIR/ ENTU(M) 1 i£TT£7-priestesses occur in Syria and Mesopotamia in the 
cult of the Storm-god Adad. 3 °' It is not to be excluded that she was a priestess of 

. , 358 

the Storm-god in Anatolia, too, even though she played a significant role in the 
cult of different deities. In Old Hittite times, there appears to have been only one 
Lady of the God residing in the Capital. In the state cult she was of equal impor- 
tance as the king, presiding over the ceremonies in his absence and also being en- 
titled to use the royal huluganni- carriage. In the light of what we know about the 
ERES.DINGIR / ENTUMI UGBABTUM-priest®sses in Syria and Mesopotamia, the 
idea that the Hittite Lady of the God was a princess of royal blood°”‘ is appealing 
but hardly borne out by any of the surviving texts. The Lady of the God also had an 
important role to play in the festival of the goddess Teteshapi, 360 proceeding from 
Hattusa to Tawiniya on this occasion. 361 There is nothing in the texts, however, to 
suggest that she was “the deity’s representative on earth.” 362 

Other priests and priestesses restricted their activities to particular Centers and 
the cult of specific deities. The tazzeli- priest is encountered solely in the cult of Zi- 
planda;° 6u also the hamina, who frequently acts in association with the GUDU 12 - 
priest, is evidenced mainly in this citv.'” The Man of the Storm-god (LÜ U ISKUR/ 
D U / ’ ' tarhunalla-' 36 °) should also be connected with the Hattian tradition; he 
participated not only in the cult, but also performed magical rites, especially to 

357 Archi 2001: 25 with references; Schwemer 2001: 280 with n. 1928 (Mari), 312 (Kis), 357 (Dur* 
Rimus? in the basin of the Lower Diyala), 367 (Karkar), 380 (Ur), 466 (temple of Adad-Tessub 
in Nuzi), 483 (temple of the bull-god Tilla in Nuzi), 555ff. (in the cult of the Storm-god BaTu 
and Ishara (written D ISTAB) at Emar). On the ENTU- priestess in the cult of Ishara in Kizzu- 
watna, see 3,2.6. 

358 Note, e.g., her role in the rites with the bull of the Storm-god in the cult of Teteshapi (KBo 
25.1554'KBo 24.98 i 3’ff., KBo 31.194 obv, Iff., Taracha 2002: 14f; Pecchioli Daddi, in press) and 
in the KI.LAM festival (see below). 

35S Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 4 1 Iff.; 2006b: 319f. 

860 Pecchioli Daddi 1987a; 1987b; 1988; 1998c. 

361 KUB 20.17+KUB 11.32 iii off.; cf. Haas 1994a: 731. 

362 Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 385. 

363 Pecchioli Daddi 1982; 264ff.; Popko 1994: 73f.; 1995a: 77: Arikan 2007. Contra Goetze (1947: 
84 n. 16), Haas (1994a), Klinger (2003-2005), Hagenbuchner-Dresel (2006: 3), and others, the 
tazzeli should not be identified with the GUDUj 2 -pricst. See Jakob-Eost 1974; now also Taggar- 
Cohen 2008a: 277. 

364 Popko 1994: 751.; HW 2 III Lfg. 12 s.v. 

366 Cf. Singer 1983: 64 n. 32: Pecchioli Daddi 2004: 357. 

I 368 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 32Iff., 8696t.; Ünal 1998: 67tf.; Schuol 2004: 175f.: Taggar-Cohen 2006c: 229ff, 
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elean.se a place and the participants and objects used during cult ceremonies. Simi- 
lar functions were attended by the Woman of the Storni-god,“ 67 as well as by the 


M an of Zilie 


l u Qgo LU 369 

zi/alipuriyatalla-) ' and the ‘cupbearer’ ( a/ekuttara-) (who 


could take the place of the formet), both occasionally cooperating with the Man of 
the Storm-god. 

Cult practices followed a set and repeatable seenario. During the more impor¬ 
tant celebrations, like the KI.LAM festival (see below), a procession was held, in 
which cult Symbols, figures of gods and the offerings intended for them were carried 
through the city, and the sacrificial animals herded along. 373 Apart from the main 
participants - members of the royal family, priests and priestesses, and other 
temple and palace officials — there were musicians and singers of both sexes, not to 
mention dancers and acrobats. 871 If the ceremony took place in an open air sanctu- 

ary beyond the town boundary, every effort was made to provide the deity with en- 

372 

tertainment in the form of athletic contests' “ and various forms of cult drama, such 
as a ritual combat 3 and shows with archers and men in the disguise of wild ani¬ 
mals (faears, leopards and wolves). 374 Such shows presumably referred to hunting 
magic in their symbolic meaning. 

Sacrifices to the gods in their temples and ritual feasts constituted regulär el- 
ements of the ceremonies. 3 ' 0 Cult was also celebrated in royal residences, both in the 
Capital and in the provincies. The palace chamber where the festival participants 
gathered together resembled the deity’s adytum in its fumishings. This may also 
explain the finde of the relief cult vases in the local palaces at inandiktepe, Htt- 
seyindede Tepesi, and elsewhere (see below). 


367 Penchiciii Daddi 1982: 483. 

368 Pecchioii Daddi 1982: 269f.; Nakamura 2002: 161f.; Arikan 2003; Pecchioli Daddi 2004; Schuol 
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The actual sacrifice," which was aoeompanied by singing," music,““' and dance, '' 

also followed a set scheine. After making offerings at the ‘holy plaees’ inside the 

adytum (see above), sacrifices were offered to the gods, usually described in the form 

of monotonous lists, giving the name of a deity and a short record of repeated ac- 

tions. The gods received loaves of bread and specific parts of sacrificial animals (the 

rest of the meat being used to prepare the ritual meai), libations were made to them 

and ritual toasts drunk, the latter referred to in the texts as ‘drinking a god.’ 380 

The relief vases from Inandiktepe and Hüseyindede Tepesi perfectly illustrate 

such celebrations. The vase from Inandiktepe 0 ' 1 depicts a cult ceremony in four regis- 

ters. The upper two registers show a procession. The main two figures in full ceremo- 

nial dress are accompanied by musicians, dancers and acrobats. They proceed in the 

direction of an altar on which there are three Standing figures of gods. An offering 

table can be seen behänd the altar, along with a large storage jar and a ceremonial 

throne with two figures sitting on it. All these fumishings were undoubtedly pari of 

the temple inventory. The act of sacrifice is depieted in the third register. A libation is 

poured on the left in front of a goddess {?), who sits at an offering table; on the right 

a much longer procession of offering bearers is making its way toward the Storm- 

god. A bull-shaped figure of the god Stands on a pedestal, before which lies a bound 

sacrificial bull. The bottom register contains scenes of preparing the ritual meai. 

A very similar cult scene can be seen on one of the vessels from Hüseyindede 

Tepesi.' " In the upper two registers a procession is shown with musicians and 

dancers, leading a sacrificial bull. 383 Similarly as on the vase from inandiktepe, the 

procession makes its way to a temple symbolized by an altar, offering table, and 

376 Cf. Haas 1994a: 64011; Beckman 2003-2005. 

377 Kümmel 1973b. 

378 Badali 1991; Schuol 2004; cf. also Roszkowska .1987; de Marfcino 1988; Polvani 1.988; Boehmer 
1988; 1992; N. Özgüg 1992; Haas 1994a; 682ff.; Güterbock 1995; Polvani 1999. 

379 de Martine .1989; 1995: cf, also Haas 1994a: 684ff. 

380 Güterbock 1950; 96: 1998. For a discussion, see also Collins 1995: 86 with n. 4 6-49; Klinger 
1996: 733ff.: Nakamura 2002: 71. 

381 T. Özgüg 1988: 84ff., Pis 36ff.; cf. also Taracha 2002: 10f.; Schuol 2004: 56ff. 

382 Yildirim 2005: 2008. Both described vases from Hüseyindede are on display in the Corum imiseum. 
(September 2008) together with a small fragment of another relief vase from this site, showing 
a person preparing a ritual meai. like in the bottom register of the vase from Inandiktepe,. 

383 A procession in which a bull was led is depieted also on 
T. ÖzgüQ 1988: 100, 103, 105, PL 68.2; Schuol 2004: 63. 
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ceremonial throne wifch two figures seated on it. The sacrificial act is shown in the 
third register wifch the offering bearers approaching a deity seated behind the offer- 
ing table; sacrificial animals are led: a calf (?) and a stag, Galloping bulls are repre- 
sented in the bottom register. 

In a procession scene depicted on. another vessei from this site, a bull is shown 
with an acrobat jumping over it." 84 Never before has a similar bull-leaping scene 
been foimd in Hittite Anatolia. Texts might be helpful in the Interpretation of this 
scene. Tfaey speak of acrobatic displays with bulls dedicated to the deity in the con- 
text of ritual processions.'' 8 " The bull-leaping scene on the vase from Hüseyindede 
Tepesi brings light to bear on similar scenes known from Syrian and Aegean icono- 
graphy, because it confirms the ritual context of these representations. 

In the Empire period, the Hittites distinguished between regulär festivals 
(SAG.US lukturi), celebrated annually on a set date in the ritual caiendar, and ‘great’ 
festivals organized at longer intervals as part of the state cult, usually in six- or 
nine-year cycles. 386 Inasmuch as conclusions can be drawn based on rare and in- 
complete sources, it seems that in the Old Hittite period, most if not all the festivals 
wäre celebrated on a regulär basis and the cult caiendar was based primarily on the 
Vegetation and agrarian cycles. The KI.LAM festival is a good exarnple. It was first 
a regulär festival and only later became a ‘great’ one. Most likely, festivals of the 
month were celebrated already in the Old Hittite period. 

The tradition of spring and fall festivals marking the begiraiing and end of work¬ 
ing in the fields must also go back to the period in question. 38 * Relevant texts are 
later, but these ceremonies in Old Hittite times could not have been much different 
than described. A large storage vessei was kept inside some temples and we see it, 
for instance, in the scene on the reiief vase from inandiktepe described above. After 


384 

385 


Sipahi 2000; 2001; 
Taraoha 2002: 13ff. 


386 On the great fesfciv 


2005. Cf. also Decker 2003: 49ff.; Schuol 2004: 58f. 

: 2004c; Güterbock 2003. 

als of the sixfch year celebrated in Hattusa in the lOth, 16th and 22nd(?) 


year of the reign of Mursili II, see Groddek 2002e. Haas and Wegner (1992: 247) also suggested 
a six-year cycle for the ceremonies celebrated in the hesta ~house on the llth day of the 
AN.DAH.SUM festival. It is not enough on these grounds, however, to conclude that both great 
festivals of the Empire period, AN.DAH.SUM and nuntarriyashas (see 3.2.6), were celebrated in 
six-year cycles, The great festival of Telipinu in Hanhana was celebrated every nine years; see 
Haas - Jakob-Rost 1984: 15f. Local festivals celebrated every three years are also evideneed; 
see. e.g., KBo 18.231 rev,? 7’, Hazenbos 2003: 86f. 

387 Carter 1962: 8f.; Güterbock 1964b: 70ff.; Archi 1973; Hazenbos 2003: 168ff.; 2004. 


the harvest it was filled with grain. In the spring this jar was opened ceremoniously 
and the grain used to bake bread, which was then offered to the god in Order that 
he shall recover Ms vital forces in the new season. The same purpose stood behind 
the washing of the god ( lavatio ), the magical sense being to imbue him with new 
life. The divinity was carried in a ritual procession to a sanctuary outside the city 
walls and set up in front, of her huwasi. Thereupon the statue was washed in the 
river or sacred pond by a spring, sacrifices were made and the participants partook 
in a ritual meal. To ensure the god’s entertainment, sport competitions were organ¬ 
ized, including wrestling, fist fighting and thrusting stones. 388 Similar ceremonies 
took place in the fall, although the god’s statue was not washed at this time. 

An extramural Awieasj-sanctuary and an adjacent sacred pond called Suppitaisu 
were located c. 2.5 km south of the city of §arissa/Ku§akli.' The king participated 
in ceremonies which were held there in Connection with the spring festival of the 
Storm-god of Sarissa, described in texts found both in this city and in Hattusa. 3 * 10 
A similar sanctuary by a spring with a sacred pond was found at Gölpmar, c. 1 km 
southeast of Alacahöyük. 391 It has been dated convincingly to the Empire period 
(see 3.2.6), but it surely existed already in the earlier phase. 

Meteorological rituals, which were celebrated “when the Storm-god thundered,” 
find no parallels anywhere in the Ancient Near East. The sign given by the god 
caused a feeling of awe and demanded immediate reaction (cf. 3.2.8). An Old Hittite 
text describes an appropriate ritual that the royal couple celebrated in the palaee. 392 
The king and queen bowed to the Storm-god Standing in a window and then the 
king drank a ritual toast to the god. Two black bulls were sacrificed together with 
nine black sheep, black bread loaves and wine poured from a black libation jug. 
Subsequently, the palaee inferior was cleansed by making offerings to the ‘holy places’ 
and the king ‘drank the gods’-of the Hittite pantheon (3.1.1). 

Festival ceremonies carried out within the framework of the state cult took place in 
the Capital or another city and were organized by the royal administration. This called 
for journeys to be made by the king, royal couple and/or crown prince in Order for 


388 See above, n. 372. 

389 Mülle r-Karpe 1997: 139f.; 1998: 152f.; 2002: 187f. 

390 Ku 1 6 and 19, and CTH 636, Wilhelm 1995b: 37f£. 
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the festivals to be celebrated in the provinces. The king who was invested with his 
authority by the supreme deities, the Storm-god and the Sun-goddess (3,1.1), was 
responsible for the Organization of the cult, observance of the cult calendar, and 
appropriate supply of gods and temples. Negligence in any aspect eould bring down 
the anger of the gods and ali due calamities on the fand and ruler. 

At this point, it is deemed essential to comment briefly on the nature of the sour- 
ces upon which the reconstruction of Hittite festivals is based. The description of 
cult ceremonies in the preserved texts is never a protocol of specific events, but rather 
a prescriptive scenario of sorts for celebrating a given festival, or - to put it even 
more dearly - a set of stage instructions for the organizers. All through the exist- 
en.ce of the Hittite state, these texts were copied repeatedly and edited in changed 
versions, especially in the case of the most important festivals. The new editions 
and different versions of the festival description are evidenee of changes it under- 
went over time. On the other hand, copyists offen simplified and abbreviated the 
original texts for their own, immediate needs, making them into a praetical remind- 
er of what should take place during a ceremony. After all, more detailed descrip¬ 
tion;-; were always to be found on separate tablets kept in the archives of Hattusa. 
An extreme case in point are the outline tablets of the two great festivals of 
AN.DAH.SUM and nuntarriyasha from the late phase of the Empire period (see 3.2,6). 
Another source for studying the Organization of festivals are the so-called MELQETU 
lists of food products and other goods received by those participating in a ceremo- 
ny. i3 ° These texts are of limited value for understanding the course of the func- 
tions, but fchey are sometimes, unfortunately, the chief source of our knowledge, as 
in the case of the important festival celebrated in Old Hittite times in Ziplanda (see 
below). 

Similar lists appear among the texts describing the already mentioned KI.LAM 
festival.' 594 This festival took place in Hattusa and was addressed to the gods of 
the Capital and nearby centers (especially the holy eitles of Arinna and Ziplanda), 
worshiped in the state cult. The royal couple and the prinees participated along- 
side the priests (including those from Arinna and Ziplanda) and the ERES.DINGIR- 


393 Cf. Singer 1983; 14?ff. 

394 Singer 1983; 1984; van den Hout 1991-1992; Haas 1994a: 748£f.; Klinger 1996: 236ff.; Soysal 
1998; Biga 2002: Groddek 2004a: 2004b. 
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priestess. It is not clear whether during the discussed period the KI.LAM festival 
lasted three days, as in the Empire period, because the preserved fragments of Old 
Hittite texts substantiate only two days. 

The procession was an important point of the ceremonies. It is only mentioned 
in the Old Hittite texts, while a more detailed description is given in sources of the 
Empire period when it was surely already somewhat different. It seems that in Old 
Hittite times Images of wild animale associated with the goddess Inar were carried 
foremost in this procession. Later on, however, it became a procession of cult Sym¬ 
bols and ‘animals of gods,’ including for example figures of Seri and Hurri, the sacred 
bulle of the Human Storm-god Tessub (see 3.2.5). Also the ceremony in front of 
the temple of Halki, during which governors of particular cities presented the king 
with products delivered for the festival from the granaries of their city, is known 
only from later descriptions (see 3.2.6). It is assumed that only some of the cities 
mentioned in this context in New Hittite sources delivered supplies for the KI.LAM 
festival already in Old Hittite times. For instance, it is doubtful to see in this role 
already at that time the Southern cities of Hubesna and Tuwanuwa. 

The procession carrying Images of wild animals, which took place on the first day, 
left from the Inar temple on Büyükkale and headed for the Storm-god’s fiuwasi-sctnc- 
tuary outside the city. The king visited all the temples on Büyükkale, ma.de sacri.fi- 
ces to fourteen divinities in the temple of the Sun-goddess of Arinna and to nine others 
most probably in the House of the kurSa (see 3.1.1), and then he proceeded himself 
to the extramural open air huwasi- sanctuary, inspecting on the way the tribute from 
particular cities presented in front of the temple of Halki. In the huwasi- sanctuary, 
where the deities, gathered earlier at the House of the kursa, also came in pro¬ 
cession, a ‘great assembly’ took place of all the Celebrators. The main ceremony now 
ran its course with all the required sacrifices and cult toasts being made to the gods. 
The sacrifices were accompanied by singing and dancing, a running competition of 

395 

ten runners,“' and some kind of ceremony connected with a bull (dedicated to the 
Storm-god?) with the participation of the ERES.DINGIR-priestess.' 396 The ceremony 
at the sanctuary was repeated the next day(s) of the festival. 


-395 See now Hutter-Braunsar 2008: 26f, 
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The great festival in Ziplanda lasted a few days, perhaps more than four. The 
king presided over the ceremonies taking place in the temple of the local Storm-god, 
but also on the threshing floor and by a spring, already outside the citv. After he 
had left the city, the man of the bronze spear (= offieer) headed the ceremony to Ha- 
lehare (see 2.1) in the temple of the Storm-god and in the local palace. Further cere¬ 
monies were sei; at; a huwasi(- precinct?) and once again in the Storm-god’s temple, 
The text is heavily damaged at this point, unfortunately, and we do not even know 
the name of the described festival. It could have been either a regulär festival or 
the purulli(ya) festival, the latter’s tradition in Ziplanda, Hattusa, and Nerik (see 
3.2.6) undoubtedly going back to Old Hittite times. No descriptions have been pre¬ 
served of festivais celebrated during the period ander discussion in two other holy 
cities, Arinna and Nerik before its taking by the Kaskeans. 


3.1.4. Magic and the nascency of myths 

In all of the cultures of the Ancient Near Bast, Hittite Anatolia included, magic was 

398 

strietiy connected with religion.'" The do ut des principle was gernerally applied to 
worship and it was the same with magical rituals. The gods had to be appeased and 
divine Intervention was besought by means of oblations, incantations and prayers, 
Yet, magic had a purely practica! purpose, the objective being short-term protection 
or assurance of good things (the latter understood concretely as long life, progeny, 
prosperity and in the case of the king, also the respect and obedience of Ms sub- 
jects), as weil as elimination of some fault or impurity seen very broadly as the cause 
of all illness and misfortune, prevention of divine anger revealed by divination or 
a natural disaster or sickness, and finally reversing evil sorcery and countering real 
threats. Faith in the effectiveness of magical practices (reduced to a specific set of 
actions and spells) drew from a belief in the uniformity and interrelation of every- 
thing that exists. Sympathetic magic reinforced with analogizing incantations 
assured an infiuence on the world through action on just one of the elements, or on 
a specific person or thing through its likeness or an object connected with it. 



Popko 1994; 94ff. 

For Hittite and magical rituals, see, in general, Goetze 1933/1957: 151 ff.; Engelhard 1970; 
Gumey 1977: 44ff; Haas 1977b; 1987-1990; Ünal 1988b; Haas 1994a: 876ff.; Popko 1995a: 80ff„ 
IVemoniUe 2001; Klingen 2002b; Haas 200-3a: Torri 2003; Tremouille 2004b, 
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The preserved magical rituals from the Old Hittite period are few compared to the 
richness of this kmd of iiterature from the Empire times, Some are known only front 
late copies, there oft er, being only small fragments preserved from the texts 
written in the Old Script. As in Old Hittite religion, so in the magical rituals of the 
period Syrian and Mesopotamian traditions are not evidenced in any way. The com- 
position of the texts is not very clear and neither is their content. The authors re- 
main anonymous, unlike the texts of the Empire period. Even so, the experienced 
practitioner called an Old Woman ( SU.Gl) appears to have played an impor¬ 

tant role in Anatolian magic from the earliest times.‘ >JJ In Hattian milieu, magic 
was practiced by the Man of the Storm-god (LÜ D ISKUR) 400 and other cult officials, 
too. One example is a ritual fbr mounting a ‘wood of the bolt’ in a new temple 
(CTH 725), belonging to the eategorv of foundation rituals (see beiow). It was per- 

. . jj’[ 

formed by the Man of Zilipuri ( J zi/alipuriyatalla-), replaced in another version of 
this ritual by the ‘cupbearer’ ( LU a/ekuttara -) and the Man of the Storm-god. 401 The 
former acted also in a similar ceremony CTH 726. 404 In one text, the Man of the 
Storm-god, M akuttara- and LV zilipuriyatalla- are mentioned together 403 Some 
purificatory rites required the participation of weavers of both genders, possibly be- 
cause of the special purifying properties attributed to wool. 404 

Rituals of Hattian origin are distinguished by the presence of long mythological 
parts; magical actions and accompanying spells are ordinarily concealed in a narra- 
tion of mythological character or eise described casually. In any case, at least with 
regard to preserved texts, it seems that the repertory of magical teehniques applied 
in the Hattian milieu was not as rieh as in the Luwian circles where early contacts 
with northern Syria had tapped Syro-Mesopotamia’s rieh lore of magic. For example, 
Substitution and impurity carriers are evidenced exclusively in rites derived 
from the Luwian milieu (see beiow). The local Hattian tradition was focused 
mostly on analogic magic, as in the association made between spinning thread and 
the length of life. The principle of binding and release was of significan.ce, finding 


399 Engelhard 1970: off.; Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 581ff.; Beckman 1993; Haas 2003a; 16ff. 

400 Ünal 1998: 67ff.; Haas 2001; 2003a; 14ff. 

401 Süel - Sovsal 2007: 10, 16. 

402 Klinger 1996: 638if.; cf. also Ankan 2004: 33ff. 

403 KBo 24.93 üi 25, Pecchioli Daddi 2004: 364 with n. 40; Schu.ol 2004: 168; Ankan 2004: 36f, 
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reflection in incantations arid myths, as weil as for example in the symbolism of 

vessels that magically ‘detained’ evil inside (cf. motif of bronze eauldrons Standing 

in the ‘dark earth' frorn later versions of the myth about the disappearance of Teli- 

pinu, 3.2.9), but could also contain positive values. In one old myth, the Lands and 

feet of the Storm-god were stuek to the cup he held (see below). A ritual demon- 

strating ties with the Luwian milieu (CTH 416, see below) mentions whirling an 

eagle’s wing or swinging a live bird which was then let loose as a typieal form of 

405 

cleansing, referring perhaps to the eagle’s role of divine messenger in mythology. 

Linking myth with ritual should be seexi as the most important feature of early 
Änatolian magic. 4 b Mythical recitations and spells brought the gods onto the stage, 
engaging them in the ritual as guarantors of its effectiveness. " The psychological 
factor was not without significance, and equally so a positive impact on the imagi- 
nation and mind of participants. Mythological themes are cited in non-canonical 
versions, passed on orally in different variants or eise created on the spot by the 
person carrying out the ritual. Indeed, the relevant texts witness the process of myth 
gestation, stimulated by ritual needs. Cutting off the ties between myths and rites, 
which led to the canonization of myths and their transformation into literary cona- 
positions, did not begin to happen until the Empire period and concerned primarily 
myths of foreign origin (3.2.9). 

Foundation rituals accompanying the construction of a new palace or temple be- 
longed to the Hattian tradition and served to protect a newly erected building and 
its residente from evil; they are therefore a rare example of protective magic in Hittite 
writing. 408 Some of them are bilingual and the Hittite translation corresponds quite 
faithfully to the Hattian Version. 

One of the better preserved rituals for building a new palace (CTH 414) is recon- 
structed mainly thanks to a late copy. ‘ The ritual was performed during the fin- 
ishing works: “When they begin plastering new houses, they speak these words: ‘The 
Throne says: When you plaster a house inside, plaster Long Years, plaster Wealth. 

405 KBo 17,1+ iii 3ff,, Ötten. Soucek 1969: 30f. 

406 Oettinger 2004. For Hittite myths, see, in general, Güterbock 1961b; Laroche 1969b; Bernabe 
1987; Pecchioli Daddi - Polvani 1990; Beckman 1993—1997; Hoffner 1998: Garcia Trabazo 2002: 
75ff.; Beckman 2005b; Haas 2006: 96ff, 

407 Polvani 2001; 2004. 

408 Cf, Haas 1994a; 250f£.; 723tT. 

409 Kellerman 1980: 6ff.; Carini 1982; cf. also Haas 1994a: 724ff.; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 477ff. 
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But when you plaster it outside, plaster Awe, plaster Dominion’."' 1 ' These pobave 
ideas are confirnu.d in the diaiogues of the king with the Throne-godc' -s Halmasuit 
who is a personification of the idea of royal authority and at the same r mc ihe king’s 
divine protectress. The ruler makes a pact of friendship with her, receives from her 
beams that were selected earlier by the Storm-god, Halmasuit also instructs the 
weavers of both sexes who are to cleanse the king and his fantih. Her messenger, 
the eagle perceives the fate goddesses Istustaya and Papaya, sitting in the forest at the 
edge of the sea and spinning the unending thread of the king's life. Other rites, called 
the raising of the Great Sun, took place in the mountains that remained in the power 
of the Sun-goddess and the Storm-god. ln the presence of the assembly of gods. the 
Sun-goddess and the Storm-god make a covenant with the king: they entrüst him 
with the land and make him young again, this being materiahy evidenced by a royal 
Statue of tin with a head of iron. Finally, a rite was celebrated inside the newly 
built palace. Members of the royal family come together around the domestic hearth 
which would now beconse the most important part of the palace. Thanks to sacrifices 
the royal family will gain the hearth’s favor and protection. 

Part, of a ritual for building a new palace was the myth about the Sun-goddess 
who erected her palace in the town of Lihzina with the help of other gods . 411 An- 
other myth, also connected with Lihzina, about the Moon that feil from Heaven , 412 
war recited during one of the meteorological rituals. ln the case of these texts, as 
rauch as the tale about. the destruction of Lihzina by the Storm-god in a ritual con- 

4 1 3 

text that is not wholly clear, the mythological milieu suggests ties with territo- 
ries lving to the north, in the lower run of the Kmhrmak. These texts, preserved in 
later copies, undoubtedly refer to the Old Hittite tradition. 

The type of ritual which the Hittites called mugawar or mugessar (‘entreaty’) is 
also thought to draw from an early Änatolian tradition. Its objective was to beseech 
a deity and win her favor and protection . 11 * The vanishing-god myths about an of- 
fended god departing in anger were recited during such rituals. The myths which 

410 KUB 29.1 iii 299'.. transiated by Watkins 2002: 175f. 

411 CTH 726, Kl in gor 1996: 684 ff.; Schuster 2002: 151 ff. 

412 CTH 727, Hoffner 1998: 34ff ; Schuster 2002: 337ff.; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 2530.; Haas 2006: 
120ff. 

413 Groddek 1999. In this case the myth was probably part of an incantation in a magicaS ritu.O. to 
heai an eye iliness. 

414 Laroche 1964-1965: 20ff.: (»locker 1997: 124ff. 
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have come down to us, however, are mostly of imperial date and honce not free of 
Luwian and Syro-Mesopotamian influence (see 3.2.9). 

There is a tiny fragment of the story about the disappearance of the Sun, ' wnt- 
ten in the Old Script; 1 16 later copies have allowed the beginning and ending of the 
text to be reconstructed, revealing an entirely different scheine from what was typi- 
cal of this group of myths from later times. The motif of binding so characteristic of 
indigenous Anatolian magic is present here. The mysterious Hahixima (personified 
Numbness/Frost?) paralyzed the Sand, dried the spring» and imprisoned the War-god, 
Inar and Telipinu, who had been sent by the Storm-god in search of the Sun. The 
Storm-god’s hands were stuck to the (offering?) cup he held, and bis feet too were 
caused to get stuck. Only the fate goddesses and Hasamili escaped the Habfiima. 
The text breaks off in this place. The closing fragment confains a dialogue between 
the Sun and Hannahanna. A description of ritual ceremonies performed by the Old 
Woman and the ‘Lord of the God’ has also survived; it speaks of sacrifices being 
made for a number of days to the Sun-goddess and Telipinu. 417 

The extensive purificatory ritual for the royal couple and all the inhabitants of 
the land of Hatti (CTH 416), which shows links with the Luwian milieu, holds an 
exceptional Position in Old Hittite writing. 4 ' U It was performed in Katapa and Hat¬ 
tusa; hence, it is obvious that among the divinities to whom offerings were made 
there were the Queen of Katapa and Inar of Hattusa, together with the heavenly 
Sun (presumably the Luwian Tiwad) and Hantitassu. A pair of demonic deities 
Hantasepa, with bloodshot eyes and dressed in blood-red rohes, should be linked with 
Luwian realm, too. Their wooden figurines were made specially for ritual pur- 
poses. 419 The text is proof that during the Old Hittite period the Luwian magic tra- 
dition was already well rooted in Hattusa and Katapa, indicating indirectly that the 
Luwians had settled early in the land of Hatti. l “° 

415 CTH 323, Laroche 1969b: 21ff.; Moore 1976: 164ff.;, Bernabe 1987: 61£f.; Polvani 1992; Hoffner 
1998: 27f.; Haas 2006: 117ff. 

416 KBo 25.107, Neu 1980: 181f. (no. 107); 2002: 316f. 

417 Groddek 2Ö02d. 

418 Otten — Soucek 1969; Neu .1980: 4ff. (mos 2-8); 1983: 370 (no. 151). For KBo 17.1++, see Groddek 
1996: 298f. (no. 31). 

419 Otten -- Soucek 1969: 104f. 

420 Cf, Haas 2003b: 133: “Was nun die inneranatolischen Ritualtraditionen betrifft, so ist es bemer¬ 
kenswert, daß verschiedene Rituale luwische und palaische Rezitationen enthalten, welche 
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The realities of this ritual place it, clearly in the Hittite magic tradition. Hence, 
there is no question of its coming from the south of Anatolia. Some magical actions 
and techniques refer to the local tradition encountered earlier in rituals of Hattian 
origin. Good examples are magical practices using vessels for ‘detaining’ evil inside 
and a ceremony celebrated in the mountains, combined with incantations addressed 
to the Sun and the Storm-god, which raises associations with the rite of raising the 
Great Sun described above. Other magical techniques reveal links with the 
Luwian milieu; suffice it to consider eliminatory rites using different color thread 
and a live goat as carrier (scapegoat motif), 3 and Substitution with clay figurines. 422 
Most of the techniques are found later in rituals from the Empire period (3.2.9). The 
Luwian Sun-god and the Sun-goddess of the Earth (see 3.2.4) were appealed to in 
spells accompanying these rites. 42 " 1 


| 
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wiederum eine offensichtliche Ähnlichkeit mit einem althethitischen Ritual zeigen ... ~ ein 
Phänomen, das eigentlich nur so erklärt werden kann, daß zu Beginn der hethitischen Geschichte 
Zentralanatolien, ja selbst die pontisehe Küstenregion einem intensiven luwischen Einfluß aus¬ 
gesetzt war.” Indeed, Oid Hittite magic testifies to the presence of the Luwian ethnic element in 
central Anatolia in this early period, especially in the Zuliya/Cekerek basin where Katapa should. 
be located (see 3.2.3). For socio-linguistie arguments, see now Goedegebuure 2008. 

421 Kümmel 1968; Gurney 1977: 47ff,: Wright 1987: 15ff.; Jana wski —• Wilhelm .1993; Haas 2003b. 

Ä 422 Cf. Taracha 2000: 207ff. 

423 KBo 17,7++ iv? Tff., Otten — Soucek 1969: 40h; cf. Taracha 2000: 179, 208. 
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3.2. The Empire Period 

Düring the Empire period, Hittite religion was transfornxed substantially. The most im¬ 
portant gods of Hatti discussed in the previous chapter eontinued to be worshiped 
in the Capital, the holy eitles of Arirma and Ziplanda, and many other towns of 
central Anatolia. Even so, Luwian and Human traditions from southeastern Asia 
Minor begin to play an important role in cult as well as magic. Syrian and Mesopo- 
tamian beliefs appear through the Hurrian mediation, deeply changing the world 
outlook of the inhabitants of Hittite Anatolia, especially as far as the power elite 
was coneerned. This new religiosity found reflection in multiplying divine beings 
through the deification of all entities associated with the gods and their attributes, 
as if the gods anger could be aroused by unintentional omittance of any especially 
favored aspect of his nature or attribute. The concept of divinity grew to encompass 
weather phenomena like winds, clouds, lightning and tbunder (all treated as if they 
were beings associated with the gods), as well as some abstract concepts like good- 
ness, law and Order, wisdom, joy, health. and others. These concepts wpe represented 
occasionally ander the guise of symbolic figures, for example, objects of metai. 

The inhabitants of Asia Minor imagined the world of the gods in likeness to the 
real world around them. 424 “By and large the gods ... were human beings on a grand 
scale, They were subject to the same ränge of emotions, like love, anger, fear, jeal- 
ousy; they sometimes neglected their responsibilities, they could deceive and be 
deceived, they enjoyed the pleasures of the flesh, and they liked a variety of enter- 
tainment.” 425 One text puts the case very clearly: “Are the desires of gods and men 
different? In no way! Do their natures differ? In no way!” 4 “” 

Kinship and the hierarchy in the pantheon structure closely resembled actual 
social relations. The gods were immortal, but no different from humans in terms of 
behavior and mental states. They were the mastere, depending on people to serve 
them with subservience and willingness to satisfy their needs. And like a bad 
servant, a man or woman remiss in his/her duties could expect to be punished. As the 
god was deeply interested in being served, however, he took care of man, knowing 

424 See, e.g., Steiner 1957-1971; Haas 1994a: 294ff.; Popko 1995a: 13111.; Beckman 1999a: 519ff.; 

425 Bryce 200.2: 139 . 

426 KUß 13.4 i. 21f., translated by Bryce 2002: 139. 
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that otherwise the gods would suffer. Underetanding this opened the way to nego- 
tiating with a deity by showing the discrepancies in her behavior. Simiiarly as in 
Mesopotamia, relations with the gods were pereeived m legal terms. Prayers bring 
many examples of this Mnd of argumentation,’“' ‘ supported by vows of additional 
rieh offerings to the deity, including the erection of a new temple or cult Image 
(see 3.2.7). 

The cool rationalism of the Old Hittite period in relation to the gods was replaced 
with time by an emotional attitude wbich is pointedly expressed in prayers and 
hymns edited according to Mesopotamian modele. One of the constituent parts was 
a negative confession, listing sins wbich evidently demonstrates the adoption by the 
Hittites of the Mesopotamian underetanding of guilt as a violation of divine laws, 
but not at all in the sense of modern moral Standards. At the same time the bond 
tightens between man and god or a group of personal divinities. The one of a kind 
text of Hattusili III (1267-1237), commonly referred to as his Apology , is a veritable 
covenant made by the king with Sauska of Samuba. 1 The elevation of the god- 
dess is best reflected in the words: “I will celebrate Sauska’s divine providen.ee. Let 
(every) man hear it and may in the future my son, grandson and further royal de- 
scendants honor Sauska among (all) the gods.” ’ The text is an invaluable source 
in the debate on the origins of henotheism, which had been maturing already for 
some time in the religious thinking of elites from different lands of the Ancient 
Near East and which found its first prominent representation in the reforms of 
Akhenaton. Hattusili IIFs bond with Sauska constitutes an interesting parallel for 
the covenant between Yahweh and Israel, which Stands at the root of henotheism in 
the Israelite religion of the age of Moses. 4 “' 0 

Complex reasons were responsible for the change in Hittite religion under the 
Empire. In effect of Muwattalli Fs Usurpation, foliowed by another palace coup and 
internal conflict from which Tuthaliya I, son of Kantuzzili, emerged vietorious, a new 
dynasty originating from Kummani in Kizzuwatna seized power in the first half of 

427 The Hittite terra for the prayer is arkuwar, a ‘pleading’ or ‘defense/ as in a speech made befere 
a court of law: cf, Laroche 1984—1965: 13ff.; Melchert 1998: 521. 

428 CTH 81, Otten 1981; Otten — Kümmel 1985; van den Hout 1997: 199fr. 

429 CTH 81 § 2 (i 5ff.), translated by Hoffner 2006b: 267; for a slightly different English translation, 
see van den Hout 1997: 199, 

430 Popko 1995a: 133f.; 2003c. Collins (2007: 11Of.) suggests eonceptua! sirailarities linking the Sinai 
covenant to Hittite treaties. 
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the fifteenth Century BC 4 ' 11 and ruled the Hittite kingdom until its ultimate fall. As 
part of their dynastic cult, Hittite kings of the Empire period worshiped the gods of 
the Hurrians üving in Kizzuwatna and northem Syria, including Syrian deities and gods 
of Mesopotamian origin (see 3.2.5). There were therefore two pantheons in the offi- 
cial Hittite religion of the Empire period - a dynastic one, comprising Hurrian and 
Kizzuwatnean deities worshiped by the royal family (3.2.2), and a state one, in which 
significant changes were stimulated by the beliefs of the royal house (3.2.1).’'’" The 
most important of these changes was the incorporation of the Hurrian Storm-god 
Tessub, the dynasty’s patron god, as the main god of the state pantheon. Divinities of 
foreign origin penetrated also into the pantheon of the Capital and local beliefs (3.2.3). 

State cult practice, as reflected by numerous festivals celebrated in. the capital 
and other towns in the presence of the king, royal couple and/or princes, referred to 
an earlier tradition. At the samt time, however, and to a much bigger degree than 
in the Old Hittite period, the state pantheon was a reflection of the rulers’ theolo- 
gical policies. A new geographic concept of the pantheon was taking shape even as 
the center of gravity of the state moved in a southerly and southeasterly direction. 
In the late sixteenth Century BC, the Hittite kings lost control over the northem 
territories occupied by the Kaskeans Ihr more than two hundred years; nieanwhile 
the Centers in the upper run of the Kizilirmak (Upper Land with the Capital Sa- 
muha) grew in importance, as well as those in Southern Anatolia (Lower Land) and in 
the southeastem region (Kizzuwatna), in lands inhabited by the Luwians cultiva- 
ting their owe religious traditions (3.2.4). The deities from these centers took a promi¬ 
nent place in the Hittite state pantheon next to the old Hattian gods. Their cult was 
performed in Hattusa and in many towns in the province. Düring the heyday, after 

v 

the conquests of Suppiluliuma I (c. 1360-1332) and Mursili II (1331-c. 1290), 
the Hittite Empire spread from the Western coasts of Asia. Minor to northem Syria. 

The change in the state pantheon and cult did not oeeur immediately after the 
advent of the new dynasty. It was not until Suppiluliuma I or rather his father 
Tuthaliya III (c. 1380-1360) that the state pantheon took on its final typological 
shape as reflected by the lists of gods invoked to witness state treaties (3.2.1). It 

431 Taracha 2004a ihr a review of the debate; furfher 2008a. For the history of the early Empire 
period, see now Carruba 2008: 83ff. with references. 

432 Taracha 2005a. 

433 For the dates of Suppiluliuma^ death and Mursiii’s aecesskm. see Taracha 2008b. 
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took much longer to create a proper setting for the worship of state divinities and 
occurred only in the reign of Tuthaliya IV (1237-1209) when the Great Tempie in 
the Lower City of Hattusa was built (3.2.6). Time was also needed for change in 
Hittite royal ideology. This new ideology was expressed for the first time in lists of 
divine witnesses to treaties and in the royal seal iconography of the times of 
Tutpaliya III and Suppiluliuma I (3.2.1). 

Continuity and change in the Hittite state pantheon and. royal ideology of the 
Empire period perfectly fits the conclusions drawn from. a Conference on Steady States 
at the British Academy in September 2004. In the introductory chapter Harriet 
Crawford writes: “Continuity did not mean Stagnation. Change certainly did occur, 
... but it seems to have occurred not immediately after the regirne change, but with- 
in one or two generations of that change, that is to say, after about fifty years... 

“When change does come, the reasons for it are varied. We can suggest, for 
example, that it is only after a period of time that newcomers to the throne feel 
confident enough to modify the existing ideology; on the other band, we have al- 
ready seen that a conqueror from within the same cultural sphere as the conquered 
may share the same mentalite and this may contribute to a desire for continuity. 
Any conqueror may initially be anxious to cast himself as the legitimate successor 
chosen by the local gods, whose worship and maintenance therefore has to be one of 

. 434 

his first priorities.” 

Having defeated the Kaskeans, Hattusili III recovered the territories in the north 
with the holy city of Nerik. The reorganization of local cults after such a long Kaskean 
occupation, continued unbroken by Hattusili’s successor, Tuthaliya IV, naturally could 
not lead to a faithful restoration of the Old Hittite traditions. Gods previously not 
confirmed in the texts, including ones from Southern Anatolia, now appeared in the 
pantheons of many towns in the north; new centers which had little to say in the 
state cult of the OM Hittite period now gained in significance. Nonetheless, the fact 
that a deity from the Empire period is absent from earlier texts can sometimes be due 
to the poor state of preservation and insignificant number of Old Hittite sources. 

Central and northem Anatolia was changing ethnically even as the Hittite state 
enlarged its territories. The pestilence which ravaged the land of Hatti from the end 
of the reign of Suppiluliuma I to the times of Mursili II, devastated Hattusa and the 


434 Crawford 2007: 4. 
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neighborhood of the city. Rulers forcibly transferred Luwian population groups fiom 
the south and west, of Asia Minor to the depopulated regions. In the thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury BC, the people in Hattusa and vicinity appear to have spoken Luwian, Hittite 
being used only by the state Chancery.' Hattusili III and his son Tuthaliya IV fol- 
iowed a similar Settlement strategy in the recovered northem territories, The re- 
sulting changes in local beliefs find expression in preserved texts from the royal 
archives in Hattusa. 

3.2.1. State pantheon 

From the outset of the Empire period the Anatolian Storm-god, who traditionally 

stood at the head of the state pantheon by the side of the Sun-goddess of Arinna, 

appears in the disguise of the Hurrian Tessub. 4 " 6 Tessub’s inseparable companion 

was his brother Tasmisu, known in Asia Minor by the name of a local god, Suwa- 
437 - v 

liyat.' The Storm-god (Tessub) and Suwaliyat (Tasmisu) are regularly enumerated 
side by side on lists of gods worshiped during state cult festivals. This change was 
clearly influenced by the beliefs of the new dynasty of Kizzuwatnean origin. Ebr the 
first time also the name of the Storm-god is written with the logogram D U borrowed 
from northem Syria, appearing next to the earlier °ISKUR 438 

Change in the third Position in the supreme triad of the official pantheon came 
with the popularization of tutelary LAMMA gods from the Luwian milieu in Hattu¬ 
sa (3.2.4). The logogram LAMMA denotes the Luwian term annari, corresponding to 
the Hittite innara ‘strong, robust,’ thus Clearing the way for use of this logogram to 
write the name of. the goddess Inar, regardless of a complementary fact that in her 
nature as a mistress of wild life ehe seems to have resembled the Luwian LAMMA 
god (3.1.1). 1t is very likely that in the lists of gods mentioning the supreme triad of 
the Sun-goddess, Storm-god and D LAMMA ( ÜRu Hatti), the latter logogram refers to 
Inar, espeeially when Habandali is listed next to LAMMA. This logogram denoted 
also Kammamma, who replaced Inar in some lists (see 3.1.1), leading to his being 
perceived as a tutelary god. 


435 See now van den Hout 2007a: 238ff. 

438 As attested by ritual texts from the very beginning of the Empire period; see 3.1.1 with n. 225. 

437 Güterbock 1961a. 

438 Schwemer 2001: 76ff,; Popko 2005b; 10, 13. 
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Other texts attest to an interpretatio luvitica of the third deity in the supreme 
triad occurring in the new ethno-linguistic and cultural realm, Consequently, the 
Luwian stag god LAMMA/Kurunta/i(ya) and his consort Ala (3.2.4) appear after the 
Sun-goddess and the Storm-god. Other tutelary deities are mentioned, too. One of 
these was Zithariya, worshiped as a kursa- bag. It is not. quite clear how Zitfiariya, 
chief deity of Zithara, ended up becoming the king’s tutelary god and his companion 
on military campaigns. Perhaps Zitfiara’s importanee as a town is a key to this puzzle. 
The town is known, among others, as the place where the Hittite-Hurrian purifica- 
tory ritual of itkalzi (‘mouth-washing’) for Tuthaliya III, father of Suppiluliuma I, 

439 

and his wife Taduhepa was written. Hence, it is not to be excluded that the new 
royal dynasty was somehow specially connected with this town. 

Lists of gods receiving offerings during traditiona! Hittite cult festivals fa.il to 
inform fully about the modifications of the state pantheon occurring under the new 
rule. Not so lists of divine witnesses to state treaties, which are a perfect Illustra¬ 
tion of developments in the Hittite pantheon in the course of two hundred years. 440 
In the earliest lists from the beginning of the Empire period, the supreme triad 
is followed by the Moon as oath god, Sauska (denoted with the logogram ISTAR) 
who had a leading Position in Hurrian pantheons (3.2.5), and the War-god, whose 
elevated rank in these early lists is presumed to draw from his role in the ideology 
of kingship already in Old Hittite times (3.1.1). In the list of gods of the »unassura 
treaty (KBo 28.110+ rev. 80”ff.) the supreme triad of the state pantheon is followed 
directly by Tessub of Halab and Hebat, topmost divine couple of the dynastic pan¬ 
theon (3.2.2), no langer listed in this exposed place in any later treaties. 

Lists of divinities in Hittite state treaties reflect the entirely new idea that had 
evolved with regard to the pantheon. ~ A typologieai arrangement of divine wit¬ 
nesses had been introduced already in the times of Suppiluliuma Ts predecessors, 


439 CTH 777, Haas 1984; see now also Strauß 2006; 149ff. 

440 For English and German t-ranslations, see Beckinan 1999c: llff.; Wilhelm - Schwemer -- Klinger 
2005. 

441 KBo 28.110+ rev. 80”f£. (treaty between Tuthaliya I and Sunassura of Kizzuwatna), Schwemer 
2006a: 246; and KBo 8.35 ii 9 ? ff. (CTH 139, an early treaty with Kaskeans), von Schüler 1965: 
110; cf. also Yoshida 1996: 10. 

442 On the pantheon from the lists of divine witnesses, see Kestemont 1976: Yoshida 1996; 7ff. 

(references to earlier literature on p. 7 n. 1); Taraeha 2005a: 92ff., Schwemer 2006a: 

243ff. 
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bist it was not until this ruler that it took on an ultimate form, to be repeated with 
but slight modifications in all the documents of bis successors until the very end. 
Setting aside the Sun-god of Heaven for now (see below), the lists are headed by the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna, who is followed by storm-gods from different Centers (both 
Anatolian ones and Tessub’s numerous hypostases, among whom Tessub of Heaven 
figures prominently) along with tutelary deities (corresponding to the Overall idea of 
the supreme divine triad). The arrangment of other (categories of) deities down on 
the list is as follows; Mesopotamian goddess of the netherworld Allatu (identified 
with Lelwani) together with Ba and Ms consort Darokina, three most important mani¬ 
feste tions of Telipinu from the towns of Tawiniya, Durmitta and Hanhana, oath 
deities Moon-god (sometimes with Ms consort Nikkal) and Ishara, various hypostases 
of Tessub’s sister Sauska and his wife Hebat, war-gods (among whom the three from 
Hattusa, Illaya and Arziya were the most famous), gods of plague lyarri and Zappa- 
na, goddesses heading local pantheons: Abara of Samuha, Hantitassu of Burma, the 
Queens of Ankuwa and Katapa, Ammamma of Taliurpa, Hailara of Dunna (Classi- 
cal Tynna, now Porsuk Hüyük), 443 Huwassanna of Hubesna, Tapisuwa of Ishupitta, 
Kuniyawanni of Lands, NIN.SEN.SEN ofKinza (Rades), gods of the mountain- and 
steppe-dwellers, all the gods and goddesses of the land of Hatti and Kizzuwatna, 
Sun-goddess of the Earth (Luwian goddess of the netherworld, whose name is con- 
cealed under the notation of ERES.KI.GAL, sharing many traits with the Human Al- 
lani; see 3.2.4) and a group of primeval gods of the netherworld with Mesopotamian 
and Human names (3,2.5), finally - mountains, rivers, springs, Great Sea, Heaven 
and Earth, winds and clouds. 

The lists express the idea of the ‘Thousand Gods of Hatti’ developed by court 
theologians. This peculiar product of political theology, an amalgam of Anatolian, 
Human, Syrian and Mesopotamian religious traditions, had no ties with earlier ritual 
practice. Not accidentally, the Sun-goddess of Arinna does not appear with Mezzulla, 
her daughter and inseparable companion from the lists of gods to whom offerings 
were made during cult ceremonies. Tessub’s consort Hebat also retreats to a second¬ 
ary Position, leaving the Position of the chief goddess of the land to the Sun-goddess 
of Arinna. Other gods, who are known to have played an insignificant role in the 



443 Leb.ru n 2007. 

444 Cf. Singer 1994; Karasu 2003. 
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cult, owe their high Position to the importance of the center they originated from, 
for example, the Storm-god of Arinna, 

Standing out in this conception of a pantheon is the idea of a territorial state, 
wMch nonetheless failed to eover all of the lands making up the Hittite Empire. In 
spite of the fact that the conquests of Suppiluliuma I and Mursiii II extended Hit¬ 
tite rule from the Western coasts of Asia Minor to northem Syria, the state pan¬ 
theon included foremost the gods of Hatti from the region in the bend of the Ki ,hr 
mak. those of the Upper Land in the upper course of this river, the Lower Land 
incorporating the Konya Plain and eastern Pamphylia, and Kizzuwatna in south- 
eastern Anatolia. It is only exceptionally that the gods of northem Syria are men- 
tioned in treaties made by the Hittites with rulers from cities in this region. 

The geographic character of the state pantheon is illustrated even more dis- 
tinctly by the royal prayers addressed to all the gods of the land. The best preserved 
example is a prayer of Muwattalli II (c. 1290-1273), CTH 381 (see 3.2.7). The 
list of gods incorporated in it takes on the form of a roll of local pantheons listed by 
importance of particular centers at the time of the text’s redaction. The Order used 
to change in reflection of the current Situation. Even so, the territorial extern of the 
Hittite gods’ realm corresponded to that conveyed by the lists of divine witnesses to 
the state treaties. The said prayer records the gods of Samuha and Katapa right 
alter those of the holy town of Arinna but before those of Hattusa, reflecting a Situ¬ 
ation that existed at the beginning of the rule of Muwattalli II, when Samuha 

443 

appears to have been his temporary residence. Katapa gained in importance as 

a royal seat, in the later years of his father Mursiii II . >4 7 There is no mention as yet 

of the city of Tarhuntassa, whieh Muwattalli II made his Capital a few years into 

his reign, taking with him from Hattusa the gods of the land and the ancestors of 

the royal family. 448 In a later prayer of this ruler, Tarhuntassa is mentioned right 

v . . 449 

öfter Arinna and Hattusa, while Samuha is far down on the list. “ The gods re- 
t-urned to the old Capital in the reign of Mursiii III/Urhi-Tessub (c. 1273-1267), 45J 


445 Singer 1996; 2002a: Soff.; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 331ff. 

446 Taraeha 2007a: 757f. 

447 Popko 2001b. 

448 Apology (CTH 81) i 75 - ii 2, ii 521, Otten 1981; 14f,; KBo 6.294- i 30f. On these events, see 
Klengel 1999: 210; Bryce 2005; 230f. 

449 KBo 9.98++, Singer 1996: 165f£. 

450 KUB 21.15 i ll’f.. Houwink ten Cate 1974: 125; 1994: 234: Bryce 2005: 253. 
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The ideology of kingship in the early Empire period drew upon Old Hittite tradi- 
4 53 

tion. Testifying to the continuity is the high Position of the War-god among the 

divine witnesses in the treaties of the predecessors of Suppiiuliuma I (see above), as 

well as the presence of the statues of Hattusili I in the temples of the Storm-god 

and the War-god on the acropolis Büyükkale, which were still worshiped there (in 

the forrner temple together with statues of the most prominent kings of the new 

dynasty, Tutfcaliya I, Suppiiuliuma I and Mursili II) in the thirteenth Century BC. 4 “ 2 

The enthronement and anointing of a new king and Ms royal consort was a re- 

ligious act. On this day an ancient tradition called for the royal coupie to make of- 

ferings to the Sun-goddess of Arinna; cuit ceremonies were held simultaneously in 

the temples of all of the gods (in Hattusa?), as well as in Ziplanda, Ankuwa and 
453 v v 

Taliurpa.''' 1 In the treaty between Suppiiuliuma I and Sattiwaza of Mittani, the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna is said to “govern kingship and queenship in Haiti.” 464 She was 
the real ruler of the land, the king being absolutely in her service. 4o£> 

The ideology of kingship had already changed by this time. In a Palaic incanta- 
tion it is the Sun-god Tiyad who is called the father and mother of the king 456 By 
this reference to the Sun-god the incantation documents change in the ideology of 
kingship which is to he attributed to Syro-Mesopotamian ideas. 45 ' The change is 
evident also in the arrangement of the list of divine witnesses to state treaties where 
the Sun-god of Heaven is mentioned first. Simultaneously the Anatolian War-god 
lost bis exposed place, appearing lower down, together with other war-gods of dif¬ 
ferent origin (see above). This new arrangement of the list of divine witnesses is 
attested for the first time in the documents of Suppiiuliuma I, but it cannot be ex- 
cluded that it was introduced already in the reign of Tutfcaliya III. 458 

451 On the ideology of kingship and the enthronement ceremonies, see Kümmel 1967: 43ff.; van den 
Hout 1991; Haas 1994a: 188ff.; 1999; Groddek 2002c; Yakubovieh 2005: Collins 2007: 92ff, 

452 CTH 680, Torri 2008 with references. 

453 KUB 12.54 rev. l’ff. with parallele in other texte, Archi 1966: 77; Yoshida 1996: 197; Crasso 
2006: 342t.; cf. also Kümmel 1967: 46f, 

454 KBo 1.1 rev. 35", 40’ (Akk a di an), Beck man 1999c: 46f.; G. Wilhelm apud Wilhelm - Schwemer — 
Klinger 2005: 119. Cf. also Yoshida 1996: 12ff. 

455 Houwink ten Cate 1987, 

456 KUB 35.165 ohv. .211 with its parallel KUB 32.17 7T. ; Yakubovieh 2005: 108. 

457 CI Bookman 2002b. 

458 Ine list ox divine witnesses in the treaty with Huqqana of Hayasa from the early years of 
Suppiiuliuma I (CTH 42, Beck man 1999c: 28f.; J. Klmger apud Wilhelm — Schwemer — Klinger 
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In the Mesopotamian tradition, the Sun-god Samas, who sees everything, came 

to be regarded as a god of truth, justice and right. He was directly interested in. the 

affairs of mankind and watched over the cosmie order founded on the legitimacy of 

royal authority. This tradition was embodied in Hittite hymns and prayers to the 

Sun-god, inspired by Babylonien models, in which the god is referred to by the Hit- 
459 . w 

tite name Ietanu. Signlficantly, the author of one of these prayers (CTH 373) was 
the brother of Tuthaliya III, Kantuzzili (see 3.2.7). Perhaps the appearance of these 
prayers in the royal archives in Hattusa should be connected with the change occur- 
ring in the royal ideology discussed above. 

Many of the characteristics of Samas were transferred by the agency of the 
Hurrian Simige (3.2.5) to the Sun-goddess of Arinna, which sometimes led to the 
two solar deities being identified with one another in ritual practice. One of the texts 
speaks of offerings made to the Sun-goddess of Arinna (with Mezzula) and to the 
‘heavenly Sun of Arinna,’ the latter being certainly mistaken for the Sun-god of 
Heaven. 400 In the Hurrian-Hittite itkalzi ritual the Sun-goddess of Arinna appears 
in the place of the Hurrian Simige together with his consort Ayu-Ikalti 461 (see 3.2.2). 
The logogram °UTU A ' ( J SAMAS) is also attested as a notation for the goddess’s 
name. 4 *"' At the same time, the Sun-goddess starte being referred to in texts from 
the Empire period as ‘of Arinna’ in order to distinguish her from the male solar 
deities; this epithet does not appear with her name in any of the Old Hittite sources. 

From Tuthaliya III, 4oJ royal seal iconography had expressed the tutelary role of 
the Sun-god of Heaven with regard to the king as an aedieuia with a wir; ged solar 
disc above the hieroglyphs of the king’s name." ' This royal Propaganda was given 

2006: 108f.) probably refers to an eariier redaction of the JJayasa treaty from the time« of Tutha- 
liya III; see Carruba 1988b; cf. also Taracha 2005a: 94 n. 20. 

459 Güterbock 1958. Cf. also Haas 1994a: 14lf,; Wilhelm 1994; Singer 2002a: 30f. with references, 

460 KUB 25.2Q+KUB 57.99 v 4’fth Yoshida 1998; 108, 312. 

461 KUB 29.84-4 i 23f., Haas 1984: 87 (no. 9); Yoshida 1.996: 151; see now also Strauß 2006: 84. 

462 Kassian - Yakubovieh 2004. 

463 Salvini 1990, 

464 Some scholars (e.g. Dingol 2002: 90; Soysat 2003: 53) Interpret the winged solar disc in these 

scenes as a hieroglyph for the royal title ‘My Sun.’ In my opi.ni.on, however {see also 

Taracha 2005a: 95), the timely appearance of the aedieuia co.mposition eoncurrently with 
the elevation of the Sun-god in the lists of divine witnesses of Hittite state treaties favors the 
idea that the winged solar disc actually symbolizes the Sun-god; cf, also an Image of Simige 
below a winged disc at Yazihkaya (3.2.2), in attire that r 
iconography of the late Empire period. Otten (1987: 32) 


esembles the king 
is correct in »tat: 






a new expression under Muwattalli II with the emergenee of the so-called Umar¬ 
mung scene in which Teslub/Tarhunt of Heaven extends bis protection to the king. 
The representation of the ruler in the embrace of Teslub/Tarhunt of Heaven is re- 
peated on seals of the successors of Muwattalli II - Mursili III/Urhi-Tessub and 
Tutbaliya IV. ' On the seal of the latter king the Umarmung scene is incorporated in 
an elaborate aedicula with the winged disc of the Sun-god above the Meroglyphs of 
the king’s both, Hittite and Human, names that are flanked by the supreme pair of the 
state pantheon, the Sun-goddess of Arinna and the Storm-god embracing Tuthaliva. 
In thirteenth-century iconography the relation between the king and the Sun-god 
and Storm-god is visualized in the symbolic Identification of the king with both deities: 
the king as Sun-god in bis priestly dress and as Storm-god in military attire. 4 ” 6 

The Sun-god and the Storm-god were the Gods of Kingship par exeellence. m 
Ä fragmentary prayer bringe the theme of an orphan king, who calls himself the 
child and at the sarne time a Steward of the Sun-god and the Storm-god: “[TJ have 
no [father], I have no mother. You, O gods, (are) [my] father, [you (are)] my 
[motherj. You (are like) His Majesty (lit. My Sun) and I, I (am like?) your subjects. 
You alone, 0 gods. have put the kingsh[ip] in my [hajnd.” J ' The reverse of the text 
reads: “0 Sun-god and Storm-god! [Incline(?)] good eyes and regard the king and 
queen with favorable [eyes] and keep them alive!” 4 *’ 4 Galling someone ‘father und 
mother’ was the customary way of expressing respect in Hittite language; it is 
attested in Old Hittite sources beginning with the Anitta text (see 3.1.1). 

The group of the Gods of Kingship is not defined in the preserved texte. It must 
have incleded other deities as well. One text from the times of Mursili II mentions 
the royal gods next to the Sun-goddess of Arinna: “O Sun-goddess of Arinna (and) 


better proof of change in ideology than a new iconography of the royal seals. The royal title ‘My 
San’ is attested already in the Old Hittite period; see Carruba 2002. it must have been introdueed 
earlier on, regardless of changes in the ideology of kingship in the Empire period. 

4M Taracha 2005a: 94; 2008a. Cf. also Otten 1993; 10ff., 22ft, 35ff.; Singer 1996: 68; Klengel 2002; 
Herbordt 2006. For a new bulla (Bo 2003/12) with an Impression of the Umarmung seai of Muwat- 
talli II showing the king in the embrace of Tessub/Tarhunt, found “im Tal vor Sankale," see 
Seeher 2004: 70, 71 fig. 22. 

466 Güterbock 1993; van den Hont 1995; Bonatz 2007: esp. 125f. 

467 van den Hox.it 1998; 73. 

468 KUB 48.68(4)36.91 obv. 8’ff., translated by Singer 2002a: 24; cf. also van den Hout 1998: 74; 
Yakubovieh 2006: 111. 

469 KUß 43.68(4)36.91 rev. 4’f. s.raixsioted by Singer 2002a: 25; cf. also van den Hout 1S9S: 74, 


Gods of Kingship, [grahjt [now] to Mursili the king a mighty weapon, [ ]..., victory, 

470 

and growth in (lit. of) the land of Haiti.” ” The issue should be viewed against 
-« 471 

a oroader Near Eastern background. According to Nicolas Wyatt, the “term ‘royal 

gods’ means that, apart from any other functions they performed, they represented 

in the celestial world of the gods apotheosized aspects of kingship and were believed 

to be present in some measure in the person of the reigning king.” 472 

In official Propaganda which supported the legitimacy of power and the rights of 

the heir to the throne, family relations between the gods of the dynastic pantheon 

(3.2.2) were transposed onto members of the royal family. The seals of Urhi-Tessub 

as his father’s heir presumptive ( tuhkanti ) are good examples, for they show him 

473 

in the embrace of Sarrumma, son of Tessub of Kizzuwatna. ' A little later, in the 

new political Situation after the reconquest of northern territories by Hattusili III, 

who also dedared the Storm-god of Nerik his divine patron, court theologians re- 

vamped the traditional Hittite pantheon according to prineiples of family ties, pre- 

sumably modeling their efforts on the Organization of the dynastic pantheon. The Storm- 

gods of the holy cities of Nerik and Ziplanda became the sons of the supreme couple, 

Storm-god of Hatti and Sun-goddess of Arinna. This allowed Hattusili III to include 

the Storm-god of Nerik in the royal Propaganda as a guarantor of royal succession 

for his son Tuthaliya. proclaimed archpriest of the god. : At the same time, however, 

Sarrumma was Tuthaliya’s personal god and remained so even after his accession 
475 

to the throne. 

The efforts of the court theologians to find references between the state and 
dynastic pantheons led to attempts to equate the Sun-goddess of Arinna and Tes- 
sub’s consort Hebat.*' 6 Direct evidence of this approach appears in a prayer of queen 

470 VS NF 12.7 iv 16f., Groddek 2002c: 84, 85, 90. 

471 See, e.g., Wyatt’s comnients (2007: 47ff.) on Baal, Attar and Sapsu as royal deities in Ugarit. 

472 Wyatt 2007: 48. 

473 Hawkins 2001. 

474 KUB 36.90 obv. Singer 2002a: 106; cf. also Yakubovieh 2005: 126, 

475 For relief no. 81 from Yazihkaya with Sarrumma embracing Tuthaliya IV, see Orthmann 1983 
with references; Ehringhaus 2005: 28f. Cf. also below, 3.2.10. 

476 This had place already in an early phase of the Empire period, For example, in. the itkalzi ritual for 
Tuthaliya III, father of Suppiluliuma I, Tessub’s partner is Hebst / Sun-goddess of Arinna, KUB 
29.8 i 11. Haas .1984: 86 (no. 9). Cf. also the Muwattalli II prayer (CTH 381) where the supreme 
couple of the state pantheon: Storm-god, called pihassassi in this text, and Sun-goddess of Arinna i 
Hebat, queen of Heaven, are mentioned among the gods worshiped in Samuha, KUB 6.45 i 41, 
Singer 1996: 10. 33. 
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Puduhepa, wife of Hattusili III: “0 San-goddess of Arinna, mv lady. queen of all the 
lands! In Haiti you gave yourself the na me Sun-goddess of Arinna, but the länd 
which you made that of the eedar, there you gave yourself the name Hebat,” ‘ 1 Ideas 
of this kind could not expect to find understanding araong ordinary inhabitants of 
the land of Hatti. 

3.2.2. Dynastie pantheon 

Lite many other Human and Hurrianized royal families of eastern Anatolia, Syria 
and northern Mesopotamia, including the kings of Mittani, the new dynasty had 
Tessub as its divine protector. This may also explain the occurrence of Hittite adap- 
tations of the Hurrian myths belonging to the Kumarbi cycle in the royal archives 
of Hattusa (3.2.9). As a matter of fact, “the definition ‘Cycle of Kumarbi’ may no 
longer have such solid foundations as held up to now and, indeed, one might speak 
of the ‘Cycle of Tessub’ or the ‘Cycle of the Storm-God.’ We are therefore led to be- 
lieve that the different accounts might bear one and the same epilogue: the advent 
of the Storni-Cod at the head of the pantheon .” 41 Seeking an explanation for the 
importance of the Kumarbi cycle for the Hittite royal court, we now reeognize that 
a more adequate Interpretation of these myths lies in the royal ideology of the Empire 
period. The Kumarbi cycle as a whole, which deseribes Tessub’s victory over Ku¬ 
marbi, once the ruler of the world, and various representatives of chaos, is indeed 
part of the narrative tradition of the Chaoskampf in Syrian and Mesopotamian 
mythical and epic texts. 479 

Hittite kings referred to one of Tessub’s hypostases in a special way as Tessub 
(of Halah) of Kummani, place of origin of the dynasty. In the Hittite Capital he was wor- 
shiped as Tessub of Halab of Hattusa (3.2.6). His allomorphs were the Storm-god 


477 KUB 21.27 i 3ff., Lebrun 1980: 330, 336; Sürenhagen 1981: 1081.; Garria Trabazo 2002; 356f. 
with n. 7; Singer 2002a: 102. See also Wilhelm 2002a: 69: Arehi 2006: 148. 

478 Corti 2007: 120. 

479 This is also in accordance with Wyatt’s Interpretation (2007: 43ff.) of tiie Ugaritan Baal cycle 
and his general Statement (p. 45) that the Chaoskampf “had an intimate relationship with rituale 
of kingship, new kings reeeiving from the gods a charter gnaranteeing divine sanciion in their 
mtlitary campaigns, so that all warfare was seen as the ongoing confiict hetween cosmos and 
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muwattalli ‘Mighty’‘* Su and the Storm-god pihassassi ‘of Lightning,’ 481 conceived by 
Mursili II and Muwattalli II respectively to become their personal gods (cf. 3.2.3), 
The Luwian epithets that the Hurrian Storm-god was endowed with on this occa- 
sion come as no surprise, for in the Luwian milieu, which dominated in Hittite 
Anatolia at the time, he bore the Luwian name Tarhunt; the Hittites called him 
traditionally Tarhuna/i. ‘ 82 The Hurrian Storm-god had a significant influence on his 
Luwian counterpart, but he also came to stand at the head of many local pantheons 
in Southern Anatoiia as a result of a progressing Hurrianization of Luwian beliefs 
(3.2.4 & 5). 

The Hurrian-Kizzuwatnean pantheon of gods worshiped by the royal family as 
part of the dynastic cult also illustrates the beliefe of the Anatolian Hurrians and 
their kith and kin from northern Syria (3.2.5). The reliefs from the rock sanctuary 
at Yazilikaya, less than a kilometer from Hattusa, constitute a valuable iconographic 
source. ” Contrary to what has been written on the subject, 484 Yazilikaya was not 

480 Popko 2001b; cf. also Taracha 2004b: 454; 2005a: 96t; contra Hutter 2003: 221 (a Luwian gad). 
48: kluger 1996: 186ff., esp. 189; Popko 1998: 121ff; 2005a: 85; Taracha 2005a; 97; in contraat to 
1 lütter (1995: 79ff.; 2003: 223), who considera the Storm-god of Lightning a Luwian god; cf. also 

Sieger 2003.2006: 560 (“the Luwian Storm-god pihasms.ti”); Lebrun 2007: 462 (“une hypostase 

louvite du dieu de Torage de premiere importance”). 

482 Cf., e.g., the kaluti-hst in the ritual of the priest Ammihatna (CTH 471), at the top of which we 
imve the Storm-god Tarhuni ( D ISKUR-m) and the ‘sacred brother of the Storm-god’ (°ISKUK 
SES suppi), i.e. Tasmisu/Suwaiiyat; see Güterbock 1961a: 4; Wegner 2002: 64f., 297ff.; Strauß 
2006: 226t, 239f. Cf. also the evocation ritual for Tarhun(a), Hebst and Öarrumma (CTH 486), 
Haas - Wilhelm 1974: 211 ff; Haas 1998: 106ff. (nos 53-59). On the other hand, in texts belonging 
to the cult of ÖauSka of Samulja (KUB 27.1 i 47ff. with its duplicate KOB 47.64 ii 17ft, Wegner 
1995c: 33f, 37 (no. 1), 56f. (no. 2)), all of the Anatolian storm-gods bear the name of Tessub 
( B U -ub) according to their interpretatio hurritica. 

483 Bittel - Naumann — Otto 1941; Bittel (ed.) 1975; Kohlmeyer 1983: 48ff. with references; Ehring- 
haus 2006: 14ff. Por the processions of gods, see Laroche 1948: 114ff; 1962a; Otten 1959b: 1967; 
Laroche 1969a; Bittel 1975; Güterbock 1975a; 1982; Gurney 1977; 19ff.; Massen 1981; Haas 
1994a: 633ff. 

484 See, among others, Laroche 1952a; 1969a; 1991: 222 (“A Century later at Yazilikaya, the imperial 
pantheon of Suppilukuma I was replaced by the Kizzuwatnean... pantheon of the royal couple 
Hattusili and Puduhepa.”); Gurney 1977; 17 (“In the thirteenth Century, when Hattusili married 
the priestcss of Kizzuwadna, Puduhepa, the Hurrian gods of Kummanni virtually took over the 
State religion.”); Haas 1994a: 633; 2002: 108; Lebrun 1995b: 1971 (“the Hurrianized imperial 
pantheon”); Hawkins 1998: 67 (“The Hittite pantheon... is illustrated on the rocky walis of Yazili¬ 
kaya chamber A... it is noteworthy that here we have represented only a fraction of the composits 
Hittite pantheon.”); Bryce 2002: 161 (“the thoroughly Hurrianized Hittite pantheon”); Seither 
2002; Collins 2007: 139f. (“the Hurrian pantheon, which became especially important in the state 
religion of the mid-thirteenth Century”), and 177 (“The divine figures carved tnto the rock 
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a sanctuary of the state eult. The walls of chamber A bear a depiction of two divine 

processions: gods led by Tessub on the Western side, goddesses led by Hebat on the 

eastern side. Botb the idea of the pantheon being divided into gods and goddesses 

in ritual practice, and the way this Separation is depieted as the two processions 

meeting in the center, which corresponds to antithetic representations of the main 

gods of the pantheon on Syrian cyiinder seals, 5 has its sources in the Hurrian- 

486 

Kizzu.wat.nean and Hurrian milieus of southeastern Anatoha and northern byna. 

The main scene represents a family group of the supreme deities: Tessub (no. 42) 
standing on the napes of two mountain-gods , 481 and his consort Hebat (no. 43) op- 
posite him, standing on a leopard. They are accompanied by Seri and Hum, the 
sacred bulls of Tessub. 488 Hebat is foliowed by her son with Tessub, Sarrumma 
(no. 44) on a leopard (this is the Hebat-Sarrumma pair perceived as a unity in ritual 
practice, see 3.2.5), and their daughters Allanzu (no. 45) and Kunzisalli (no. 46). 

The order of the procession of forty gods following Tessub corresponds to the order 
of a Standard list of gods (so-called kaluti) in the cult of the Hurrian Storm-god (3.2.5). 

sanctuary at Yazilikaya depict this syncretism of the Hittite and Hurrian gods in its ofOdal and 
final form.’’); Klinger 2007: 82 (“Das Felsrelief... stellt das zentrale Pantheon des hethitischon 
Staates dar.”). Recentiy Schwemer (2006a: 257if.. esp. 264f.) has come out against interpreting 
the procession of gods from Yazilikaya as a representation of the Hittite pantheon (Vom the late 
Empire period, but he accepts it as testimony of the Homanized cult of the Storm-god of Haiti, 
assuming the old Identification of Yazilikaya with the ftioeaä-sanctuary of the Storm-god, its tradi- 
tion going back to Old Hittite times. In this sense he connects Yazilikaya with the state cult. 
486 Cf, e.g., Tessub and the Sun-god Simige (cyiinder seal in the Fitzwilliam Museum, E.66.1966, 
Alexander 1975, seal impressions of Pibaziti, RS 17.248, Schaeffer 1956: 40f, figs 63fL, 
Amanmastm, RS 17.28(76), Schaeffer 1956: 42ff., figs 66 ff., and Hesmi-Tessub, Msk. 73.57, Beyer 
1980: 276f, fig, 14; 1982: 67, fig. 7; Alexander 1993: 9, fig. 4, pl. 4.4), Tessub and the Moon-god 
Kusuh (seal impressions of Ini-Tessub, RS 17.59, Schaeffer 1956: 2311., figs. 32f: Alexander 1993: 
9, pl. 4.3, and Matkali-Dagan, Msk. 74.327, Beyer 1982: 67, fig. 12; Laroche 1982: 66 (no. 8 )), 
Tessub and Sauska (seal Impression of Kabi-Dagan, Msk. 75.12, Beyer 1982; 67, fig. 11; Laroche 
1982: 56 (no. 7)). 

486 The initial sources of Inspiration might be sought in Mesopotamian ritual practice connected, 
among othera, with the New Year festivals, cf. Strauß 2006: 162f. As late as Seleucid times, 
gods and goddesses were carried separately in the New Year procession in Uruk, see Pongratz- 
Leisten 1994: 136ff, 

487 On the iconography of the Anatolian Tessub on two mountains, inspired by the Oid Syrian Storm- 
god through the agency of the Storm-god of fjalab, see Dijkstra 1991; Alexander 1993; Klingbeil 
1999; 24711.; cf. also Hawkins 1992; Popko 1998: 124. Building on the Bronze Age tradition, 
a new iconograohic form of the smiting Storm-god, who is brandishing an axe inetead of 
a mace, was createcl in the early first millennium BC. See now Bunnens 2004 with references. 

488 Otten 1950b: 22ff; Haas 1972-1976; 1994a: 319f, 471t; Singer 1996: 183t; Schwemer 2001: 
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The two gods standing on the mountains are in all probability Tasmisu (no. -11)' 

and Kumarbi (no. 40). Coming behind them are Ea (no. 39), Sauska (no, 38) in the 

male aspect of a wamor-goddess’ 5 * 0 togeiher with her servants Nsnatta (no, 37) and 

Kulitta (no. 36), Moon-god Kusuh (no. 35), Sun-god Simige of Heaven (no. 34 ), War- 

god Astabi (no. 33), tutelary god Nubadigf?) (no. 32), Pirengir(?) (no. 31), Hesue(?) 

(no, 30), two bull-men standing on. a symbol of the Earth and supporting a Symbol of 

Heaven (nos 28/29), Ugui*(?) (no. 27), Pisaisaphi(?) (no. 26), thirteen other divinities 

who are difficult to identify (nos 25—13), and twelve gods of the netherworld with 

sickle-shaped swords held against their shoulders (nos 12-1). The order of nineteen 

goddesses in the procession to the right of the main scene corresponds to the ar- 

rangement of the kaluti- lists for Hebat (3.2.5); Dakidu (no. 46a), Hudena (no. 47) 

and Hudellurra (no. 48), Allatu (no. 49), Ishara(?) (no. 50), Nabarbi (no. 51), Salus 

bitinhi (no. 52), Damkina (no. 53), Nikkal (no. 54), Aya (no. 56), Sauska (no. 55a), 

? (no. 56), Su(w)ala(?) (no. 57), and six other goddesses (nos 58-63). 

The Monographie testimony of the Yazilikaya reliefs is offen compared to a cere- 

mony described on the tenth fablet of the Hurrian-Hittite itkalzi ritual. Düring 
... . . 492 

this ritual, kupti- objects ‘ were driven into the ground for successive divine pairs 
in the- same order as that of the Yazilikaya processions: Tessub - Hebat / Sun-god- 
dess of Arinna, Suwaliyat (same as Tasmisu) - Nabarbi, Kumarbi - Salus bitinhi, 
Ea (and Sauska) — Damkina, Kusuh — Nikkal, Simige (Sun-goddess of Arin na in the 

493 

text) - Ayu-Ikaiti, gods - goddesses. The said ritual for Tuthaliya III and his queen 
Tadubepa was surely connected with the dynastic cult. 

3.2.3. Local pantheons in central and northern Anatolia 

Changes in Hittite religion are reflected in local pantheons of the native Hittite land 
situated in the bend of the Kmlirmak. Hurrian and Luwian gods who appear in the 
traditional local pantheons were occasionally given Hattian names. For exampie, the 

489 The surviving traces of hieroglyphs suggest an epithet: DEUS.DOMINUS-x-x; see Güterbock 
1975b: 172, 

490 Cf. Laroche 195.2a: 117; Haas ~ Wäfler 1974: 213 with. n. 10. 

491. Laroche 1952a: 118tT Cf. also Haas - Wäfler 1974: 21.81, 225; Güterbock 1.976a: 2741; V. Haas 
apud Haas — Thiel 1975: 88fl; Haas 1994a: 638£; Taraeha 2005a: 100; Strauß 2006: 159ff. 

492 See now Strauß 2006: 79ff. with references; Murat 2008, 

493 KUB 29.8 i 11 ff.. Haas - Wäfler 1974: 218ff; Haas 1984: 88f. (no, 9). 
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Earth—Heaven pair worshiped by the Hurrians (3.2.5) was called by the Hattians m 
their own tongue Yahsul-Istarazzil ‘Heaven-Earth,’ and the king’s tutelary deity 


deriving fron» the Luwian milieu, LAMMA.LUGAL / Hassuwas Innara to be equated 
with the hieroglyphic CERVUS 3 (DEUS)-h REX / Kurunti(ya) 494 (see also 3.2.4), was 


interpreted as the king’s Kamamma - Kattelikamamma. 

Jt is reasonable that the pantheon of the Capital Hattusa incorporated many deities 

495 

worshiped by the royal family. Next to the supreme triad of Haiti - Storm-god, 
Sun-goddess of Arinna, °LAMMA - there were Tessub of Halab of Hattusa and bis 
consort Hebat, the chief pair from the dynastic cult, and other divinities of foreign 
origin, like the allomorph of Tessub, referred to as the Storm-god of the Camp 
( D U KAEAS), Ea and Damkina, hypostases of Sauska of Nineveh and Hattarina, and 
Kubaba, goddess of Karkamis, which was the Capital of Hittite territories in north- 
ern Syria from the times of Suppiluliuma I. 498 Hattusa was at this time the home 
of Hittite gods, as well as deities from the Land of the Cedars (a term concerning 
equally the Human, Syrian and Mesopotamian gods worshiped in northern Syria). 
By no means does this suggest that the Anatolian gods from the traditional pan¬ 
theon attested in Old Hittite documents had stopped being worshiped (3.1.1). Quito 


the opposite in fact - sources at our disposal reflect a certain renaissance of this 

cult at the close of the Hittite Empire period (see 3.2,6). 

The spread of new eults to the provinces, including Centers still cultivating Hat- 

tian traditions, was stimulated largely, perhaps even crucially, by the religious pol- 

497 

kies of Hittite längs. Changes touched even the holy town of Arinna. ' On the evi- 
dence of the M'uwattalli II prayer, 498 manifestations of Tessub with Hurrian epithets: 
the Storm-god of Salvation (■ ehellibi ) and the Storm-god of Life (; mhurribi ), appeared 
in the local pantheon next to the Sun-goddess, Mezzulla, the Hulla mountain, Zrn- 
tuhi and the Storm-god who represented in this case a minor category of storm-gods 



494 Hawkins 2008: 51. 

495 In the Muwattalli II prayer (KÜB 6.45 i 50) the Storm-god of Haiti is mentioned together 
with the ‘Prominent Calf,’ perhaps representing Seri (contra Singer 1996: 55: Sarrumma). Thus 
he occurs in the disguise of Tessub. Cf. also the invocafc-ion of Seri, Herald of Hatti. in KUB 6.45 
i 3 3 ff. 

496 KUR 8.45 i 50ff., Singer 1996: II, 33, 55; cf, now also Archi 2008: 150. 

497 For the cult of Arinna, see Popko, in press. 

498 KUB 6.45 i. Singer 1998: 10, 33. 
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of the forest. *" The Storm-god of Life is mentioned on kaluti -lists in the cult of 
Tessub of Halab of Hattusa and his consort Hebat. 500 

The sanctuary of the Sun-goddess of Arinna in Tahurpa, not far from Hattusa,’ 
was important, for it was visited by the queen during the nuntarriyaihas festival 
(3.2.6). The local Sun-goddess was called by the Hattian epithet Taliurpistanu ‘Sun 
of Tahurp(a).’ ,x ' L A prominent place in the pantheon of Tahurpa was oceupied by Am- 
(m)amma/Mamma, who is present among the divine witnesses in officiai treaties, 
listed there with the most important goddesses of the land (3.2.1). Her worship is 
attested in many towns of central and northern Anatolia, such as Hanhana and 
Kaaba, and also in Zalpa after the reconquest of the northern territories by Hattu- 
sili ill (see below). One is entitled to believe that the Hattian name/epithet Am- 
(m)amma/Mamma refers to a category of goddesses worshiped in the native Hittite 
region around the Capital and in territories lying farther to the north. 303 On the 
lists of divinities witnessing officiai treaties, Am(m)amma of Tahurpa is mentioned, 
among others, along with goddesses who bore the epithet Katabba (‘Queen’) in tra¬ 
ditional Hattian pantheons. It could indicate in this case that a similar category of 
goddesses had been intended (cf. 3.1.2). 

The practice of introducing dynastic gods into local pantheons was the rule in 
cities acting as royal residences. Sapinuwa (modern Ortaköy), a temporary residence 
of Tuthaliya III during the political crisis of the early years of his reign, was next to 
Katapa one of the most important Centers in the basin of the Zuliya river (Classical 
Scylax, modern Qekerek). The local pantheon was headed by Tessub and Hebat, chief 
deities of the dynastic pantheon. The kaluti- list of the local Storm-god comprises, 
among others, the couple’s son Sarrumma, the sacred bulls Seri and Hurri, and the 
mountains Namni/Nanni and Hazzi. Tessub of Salvation and Tessub of the Camp 
start off the list. 004 The latter. deity, referred to as the son of the Storm-god of Haiti, 

499 Cf. KBo 2.34 B’f., Yoshida 1996: 166. 

500 Güterbock 1961a: 3, 8 ff,; Wegner 2002: 63. 

501 Stefano de Martino suggests Yassi Hüyük near Yozgat as a possible location of Hittite Tahurpa 
(S. de Martino - F.M. Fales - S. Ponchia, “Ärchaeological Investigations at Yassi Hüyük (Yozgat): 
The Site of Yassi Hüyük within the Overall Picture of Hittite Geography,” paper read at the 
7th International Congress of Hittitologv in Qorum, 25-29 August 2008). In my opimon, however, 
we should rather look for Tahurpa northeast of Hattusa in the direction of Katapa. 

502 Laroche 1946-1947: 32; Yoshida 1996: 31of. 

503 Haas — Eost 1984: 2Üf.; Haas 1988b: 97ff. 

504 Wegner 2002: 58f. 
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occupied a prominent Position in the pantheon of Hattusa (see above), as well as 
among the divinities of Zithara, the importance of whieh has already been empha- 
sized (3.2.1)- The presence of Tessub of the Camp next to Zithariya at the head of 
the Zithara pantheon may derive from Zithariya’s role as the king’s tutelary deity 
in war. A sirailar role should be assigned to this aspect of Tessub. 

Mursili II, who settled in Katapa for the last years of Ms reign, established there 
the worship of the hypostasis of Tessub of Haiah of Hattusa with the epithet mu- 
wattalli together with. his consort Hehat. o0 ° The Storm-god muwattalli eclipsed in 
importance the local deities with the Queen of Katapa in the fore. The Storm-god of 
(nearby?) Sahpina, who remained high-ranking at the time among the gods of Ka¬ 


tapa, J ' ' was most likely another manifestation of Tessub. He was worshiped at 
Sahpina together with Sauska. 607 A certain text mentions the supreme state triad 
(Sun-goddess, Storm-god, 1 LAMMA), and beside it the gods of Katapa: War-god,° 08 
Sun-goddess of the Earth, and Eagle ( D TI g M[JSLN ).' j0J Thus, Luwian deities are seen 
to have niade their way into the local pantheon. 510 

v 

The Storm-god worshiped at Samuha, the most important center of the Upper 


Land where Muwattalli II is presumed to have resided in the beginning of his reign 
betöre moving the Capital, from Hattusa to Tarhuntassa, " was another hypostasis 


505 Popko 2001b. 

506 KUB 6.45 i 46, Singer 1996: 10, 33. 

507 KUß 15.1 iii 36 5 ff. s de Boos 2007: 95, 103; cf. Haas 1.994a: 50.1. See also KBo 47.127, 3’, 8’. 

508 The logogram ZABABA may conceal here the Luwian god of war and plague, Iyarri (3.2.4), seeing 
that the War-god appears repeatedly in KBo 47.76 among the gods from other localities together 
with the Luwian Santa ( ß AMAR.UD) and the Sun-goddess of the Earth (see below). 

509 KBo 47.76 :rev. ß’f. This text places Katapa northeast of Hattusa, in the Zuliya/Qekerek basin, 
see also below. For earlier suggested locations of Katapa, see now Karasu 2007: 377f. 

510 Cf. KUB 11,27 i 6’f. (the cult of Ankuwa): D Ü AN E suppis TIg Mü ^ EN [&4 (SA)]G.OU “fche Storm- 
god of Heaven (and) holy eagle [of the perjson (of the king).” According to Arehi (2006: 158 
n. 46), “the eagle was connected to the Storm-god (Tessub), as it was connected to Zeus in the 
Greek world ” The connection between the gods and holy eagles in the Luwian tradition of Taurisa 
(see below) and, as we see now, of other centers in the Zuliya basin finds corroboration in KBo 
12.89 iii ll’ff,; “{The Great] Sun-god made a feast and [invjited the great [gods, he invited] the 
lesser gods, he invited holy eagles.” See Starke 1985: 243; Haas 1994a: 303. 

5.11 For the cult of Samuha, see Lebrun 1976. The loeation of Samuha in Kayalipmar was put forward 
by Müller-Karpe 2000b. See also Wilhelm 2002b; and now Barjamovic 2005: 148ff. The first 
season of excavations at Kayalipmar in 2005 confirmed the existence of an important Hittite 
center with roots going back fco the Assyrian Colony period, but provided no evidence for the 
Identification of the sifce with Samuha, Cf, Müller-Karpe 2006. 

512 Taracha 2007a: ?57f. 
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of Tessub with the epithet pihassassi, whom Muwattalli conceived as his personal 
god (3.2.2). Tessub/Tarhunt pihassassi, worshiped at Samuha with a local form of 
Hebat, later became the chief god of the new Capital. This fact was expressed in the 
Luwian name of the town - Tarhuntassa ‘(city) of Tarhunt’ Muwattalli was not the 
first ruler presumably to introduce changes in the pantheon of Saraufea. The wor¬ 
ship of the chief couple of the state cult, that is, the Storm-god and the Sun-goddess 
of Ariima / Hebat, referred to as Queen of Heaven, and also Tessub and Hebat of 
Halab and Sauska, 513 goes back at least to the reign of Tutljaüya III, who made 
Samuha his Capital under dramatic circumstances when the Kaskeans burned Hat¬ 
tusa. He also introduced cults of other Human deities originating from Kizzuwatna, 
like the Goddess of the Night, for example, to be identified with the JÄTAR/Sauska- 
type Pirengir, probably our Venus o:r morning star. 4 Deriving from an ancient 
religious tradition of Samuha was a goddess of the name Abara, who was listed in 
state treaties among the most important Hittite goddesses (see 3.2.1). 

The cult of the Storm-god (frequently in the Hurrian garb of Tessub) and the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna, chief deities in the state pantheon, was eelebrated in many towns 
in ehe native Hittite territory, especially in the centers that figured prominently 
in the state cult. Exemplifying this is Tessub of Durmitta, 015 whose worship is con¬ 
firmed by his kaluti-Ust: Storm-god of Durmitta, Suwaliyat, Kumarbi ( D NISABA), 
Ea, Moon-god, Sun-god of Heaven, Sun-goddess of Arinna, rivers and mountains.“ 16 
Another text mentions offerings to the Sun-goddess of Arinna and Mezzulla of Dur¬ 
mitta, beside offerings to other hypostases of the two goddesses of Sulupassi (where 
Hebat was also worshiped 017 ) and UraunaA 18 Standing at the head of the Durmitta 
pantheon was traditionally Telipinu, mentioned among the divine witnesses of Hit¬ 
tite state treaties (3.2.1). 

513 KUB 6.45 i 40ff„ Singer 1996: 10, 33. 

514 Otten 1959b: 31t; Ünal 1993: Haas 1994a: 415f; 1994b: 82; Beekinan 1999b; 2002a: 37fi'.; Taracha 
2003-2005. For the ritual CTH 481, ‘The Expansion of the Cult of the Deity of the Night,” see 
Kronasser 1963: Collins 1997: 173ff. (English translation); Miller 2004: 272ff.; cf. also Seal 2002a; 
Strauß 2006: 189f. 

515 For a possible loeation of Durmitta in the region northwest of Sunguriu. with such prominent 
sites with local palaees as Hüseyindede and Boyaii Höyük, see n. 270. 

516 CTH 705, Wegner 2002: 60, 246ft 

517 KUB 57.87 iii 3’, Haas 1994a; 385. 

518 KUB 11.24 i l’ff, Haas 1994a; 427. 
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Central Anatolia was inhabited at this time by Luwian population groups which had 
gained dominance in some Centers, thus prompting changes in local beliefs, Among 
tfae gods of Taurisa, a town which also should be loeated in the Zuliya/Qekerek ba¬ 
sin, there are the Luwian Sun-god Tiwad and Kamrusepa appearing as the parents 
of the local LAMMA god with the Luwian epithet washazza- ‘sanctified, holy.’ The 
list of gods of Taurisa worshiped during the AN.DAH.SUM festival for the LAMMA 
god (CTH 617) includes also: Spring-goddess Kalimma with the epithet Mother, 
Hasameli, Spring-goddess Ku(wa)nnani(ya) (whose name betrays ties with Luwian 
circles), Assiyat, Storm-god of the Forest, Zuliya river, LAMMA god of the river, and 
Salawanes of the Gate. 519 These gods received offerings together with the most im¬ 
portant Hittite deities during state cult ceremonies. 

A list of gods worshiped in localities situated in the Zuliya/Qekerek basin (unfor- 

tunately most of the geographic names have been lost), including also Katapa (see 

520 

above), confirms the presence of Luwian divinities in local pantheons.'" This is 

521 

indirect proof of Luwians being present throughout the region.’" In this text, the 
chief triad of the state pantheon - Sun-goddess, Storm-god, LAMMA - also heads 
the local pantheons, suggesting that the document is a record of a centralized efl'ort 
on the part of the state administration to clarify and reorganize local cults. In many 
of these pantheons Hatepinu/Hatepuna, river Zuliya and spring Ku(wa)nnani(ya) hold 
prominent positions, but Luwian deities were worshiped as well: Santa ( AMAR.UD), 
Sun-goddess of the Earth and Maliya (see 3.2.4). It is highly li'kely that in the case 
of the War-god ZABABA, who is frequently listed together with Santa, the logogram 
actually conceals the Luwian Iyarri. 

522, 

At Karahna (to be loeated on the middle run of the Zuliya/Qekerek river' ""), which 
as a city belonged to the amphictyony of Ziplanda, the LAMMA god (listed with his 
eonsort Ala) stood side by side with the local Storm-god, who was the chief deity of 
the city; on the lists of divine witnesses in state treaties the tutelary LAMMA god 


519 Cf. Yoshida 1996: 215. 


KB'; 47.76, 

On the importance 
von Schüler 1965: 
piausibly arglies tl 
locat.es Karaht ; in 


of Hittite Centers in the Zaiiya/Oekerek basin, see Forlanini 2002: 260f. 

4? n. 303; Beckman 1983: 29: ef. also Haas 1994a: 458 n. 80. Alp (1983b) 
ist Karahna was loeated near Tapikka/Ma§at Höyük. Forlanini (2002: 259) 
modern Sulusaray (Classical Karana/Sebastopolis) on the Cekerek. See also 
1986: PL XVI; di Noeera - Forlanini 1992: 301 n. 94. Barjamovic (2005: 


Old . 


in favor of this location. 
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of Karahna appears among the most important Hittite gods. One of the gods of Ka¬ 
rahna was another Storm-god bearing the Luwian epithet piha(i)mi ‘hurling liglit- 
ning.’ The following gods, some of them from nearby Samuh.a,' 1 “" were worshiped 
during local festivals: Sun-goddess of Arinna, [..., Sun-goddess of SamuJha, Hebat- 
Musuni, [ ], sacred ( washazza ) D LAMMA. [.... °LAMMA] of the Throne, !j Iv\MiViA of 
Karahna, ^LAMMA of the Spear, D LAMMA of the Quiver, [ ], Storm-god of the Camp, 
Sulinkatte ( D U.GUR), ZABABA , Pirwa, Askasepa, [Queen] (^[MUNUS.LUGAL]), 
Halki, Telipinu, Moon-god, Antaliya, [Imjmarni-deities, DINGIE.MAI;!, Gulses, Ha- 
[samijli, gods of Hasikasnawanta, IJasala river, Sauska of the Countryside, Sauska 
of Tameninga/Tapinika, primeval gods, Abara, Mt. Za, Great Mountain, Mt. Tapala, 
Storm-god of Ziplanda, Storm-god of the Gate.’’ 24 At A(n)galiya near Karahna there 

was a grove with a /juiaosi-sanctuary, in which the Sun-goddess of the Earth was 
525 

worshiped among others. " Ai-guing in favor of Karahna’s importance in the state 

cult is the fact that new temples for the Storm-god of Heaven and the Sun-goddess 

526 

of Arinna were erected in the city in the second half of the thirteenth Century BC.‘ 
Ethnie change in many provincial towns led to both the old and the new gods 
being worshiped. A certain ritual from the early Empire period contains a list of 
offerings made to gods worshiped in a town of unknown name. Standing at the head 
of the pantheon were the Storm-god and Mamma, but the latter part of the list 
comprises mostly Luwian deities: Sun-god and Kamrusepa, tutelary LAMMA god 
and Ala, Telipinu, Maliya along with her companion gods, Earth, and the Sun-god- 

527 

dess of the Earth. 

At Ankuwa,’ >2 ° the cult of Hurrian and Luwian deities was introduced along- 
side the gods of the traditionai pantheon with. Katahha at the head. In the Muwat- 
talli II prayer (CTH 381), Katahha. Storm-god of the Rain and Sauska of the 


523 Cf. Barjamovic 2005: 152: “Sam.uha has to be loeated dose to Karahna on a route from. Hurrama.” 

524 KUß 25.32+KUB 27.20 i 24’ff., Dingo! - Darga 1970; McMahon 1991: 58ff.; cf also del Monte -- 
Tischler 1978: 178; Yoshida 1996: 208. 

525 KUB 25.32+KUB 27.20 iii 41’ff., McMahon 1991: 72f. 

526 KUB 38,12 ii 14, Taggar-Cohen 2ÖÖ6a: 22, 

527 KUB 43,23 rev. 23 ! ff, ; Haas 1988d: 136f. 

528 See now Crasso 2005; 2006. A herd of 50 oxen and 1000 sheep was driven from Ankuwa for the 
gxeat festival of Telipinu in Hanhana (KUB 51.1 i 3 with its duplieate KUB 53.2- i. 4f., Haas 
Jakob-Rost 1984: 40, 44, 47), which argues against the identification of Ankuwa of the Hittite 
texts with Amkuwa/Ali§ar Höyük. 


Larazzi 
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529 

Countryside appear as the chief divinities in the local pantheon. In tlie reign of 
Tutljaliya IV, on the last-but-one day of the AN.DA’H.SUM festival celebrated in the 
temple of Katahha, offerings were made to different manifestations of Tessub (in- 
cluding Tessub of Heaven of Ankuwa) and of bis eonsort Hebat, as well as deities 
belonging to the kaluti of the Hurrian Storm-god: Tasmisu/Suwaliyat (" J URAS), 
Kumarbi (^Halki), Sun-god, [Moon-god] and gods of Nikkal (°NIN.GAL); also like 

v v . 530 

in Karahna, to the deities of Samuha: Abara, Sauska, Sauska of the Countryside. 

531 

The Sun-goddess of the Earth was also worsfaiped at Ankuwa. 

A list of twelve gods worshiped in the form of huwasi -stelae during the great 

festival of Telipinu in the towns of Hanhana and Kasha betrays the mixed nature of 

the pantheon of Hanhana. As in Durmitta, Telipinu stood at its head, paired here 

with the goddess Hatepinu/IJatepuna. Katahha was prominent in it. Other listed 

divinities include: [Sun-goddess], Storm-god, Sanhupiya, LAMMA, [Sulinkatte], 

532 

Ammamma, [Hasgala?], Hapayulla, and Sat(u)wanei/Sal(a/i)wanes of the Gate. 

An important task taken up by Hattusili III after his reconquest of the northern 

territories and continued by his son Tuthaliya IV, was to reconstruct local cults that 

had become forgotten during the more than two hundred years of Kaskean occupa- 

tion. The Situation is illustrated very well by the fate of the two most important 

centers in the region - Zalpa and the holy city of Nerik. 

After the Kaskeans took Nerik (modern Oymaagag near Vezirköprü?) in the end 

of the sixteenth Century BC, the cult of the local Storm-god was moved to Kastama, 

533 

which remained the god’s seat until the first years of the reign of Muwattaili IT 
(see 3,1.1). The Nerik gods were also worshiped at this time in Takupsa, where the 
LAMMA god of Hatenzuwa and the mountain Haharwa/Hahruwa enjoyed special 
veneration. 01,4 It may have been due to the presence of the Nerik gods that Takupsa 
becarae one of the most important cult centers of the land. 


529 KUB 6.45 ii 60, Singer 1996: 18, 38. 

530 KUB 11.27 i 4’ff., del Monte — Tischler 1978: 21; Archi 2006: 1571 See also n. 510. 

531. KBo 34.203++ iü IT, Haas 1994a: 423; Groddek 1995: 327; Yoshida 1996: 150: Torri 1999: 90; 
Polvani 2002: 648f.; Wegner 2002: 30öi’f.; Crasso 2006: 341f. 

532 KUB 53.4 i 12’ff. with its duplicatee KUB 53,8 obv. 8fl and Bo 3478{+)KBo 54.125 iv ll’ff., 
Yoshida 1996: 99; cf. also Haas - Jakob-Rost 1984: 69, 73, 841, and Haas 1994a: 744 with 
different restorations. For Sal/twanes, see Otten ~ von Soden 1968: 28; Lombardi 1996: 63f. 

533 KUB 6.45 i 68ff. with its duplicate KUB 6.46 i 33fL. Singer 1998: 12. 34. 

534 KUB 6.45 i 711 with its duplicate KUB 6.48 i 361. Singer 1996: 12, 34. 


535 

The LAMMA god of Hate nzuwawas one of the most illustrioiis tutelary deines 

worshiped in the form of a kursa, whose cult in central and northern Anatolia was 

rooted in the Hattian tradition going back to Old Hittite tinses. The Classification of 

these deities as LAMMA gods in Empire texts was the result of their personification 

(see 3.2.4); even so, the ancient kursas retained their divinity, becoming at the same 

time attributes of the personified tutelary deities called to life by court theologians. 

In the House of the kursa on the acropolis Büyükkale in Hattusa, feureo-bags were 

hanged in an Order suggesting an inherent hierarehy: Zit&ariya, then the LAMMA 

gods of Hatenzuwa, Zapatiskuwa, Tatasuna and Tashapuna, as weil as the deities 

Kantipuitti and Kappariyamu .''" b A text dating to the early years of the Empire de- 

scribes a ceremony to ZitJjariya and the LAMMA god of Hatenzuwa, the culmina- 

tion of which was replacement of the kursas of the two divinities in Hattusa; the old 

537 

kursa of Zithariya was sent to Tuhupiya, ' while that of the LAMMA god of Haten¬ 
zuwa was taken to Durmitta, where it was worshiped as the LAMMA god of Zapa¬ 
tiskuwa. 538 

Having decided to move to Tarhuntassa, Muwattaili II handed over power in the 
native Hittite territory (exempting Hattusa'’ 39 ) to his brother Hattusili, who com- 
nutted himself at the same time to the task of oyercoming the Kaskeans and recon- 
quering the lande at the Kizilirmak estuarv. The Capital of the Hattusili’s kingdom 
was located at Hakmisa.’ " In his quest to bring the northern territories back int« 
the fold, Hattusili sought the assistance of the Storm-god of Nerik, declaring him 
his patron deity and introducing his cult in Hakmisa. Contrary to the opinion of 
some scholars, Hakmisa served as the seat of the Storm-god of Nerik for a reiativeiy 


535 McMahon 1991: 33f. 

536 Haas 1994a: 454. For Kantipuitti and Kappariyamu as tutelary deities, see McMahon 
1991: 171 

537 Tuhpiva of Old Assyrian texts. According to Bariaraovie (2005: 3111:1) we shouid locate the city 
in the bend of the Kizilirmak, Southwest of Hattusa. 

538 KUB 55.43, Otten 1959c; McMahon 1991: 143ff.; cf. also Haas 1994a: 455. 

539 Singer 2001. 

540 Most ofteil identified with modern Araasya. See, however, Forlanini 2007a: 267 n. 23, who locates 
Hakmi§(a) west of Amasya in Suluova. Metin Alparslan (“Das Land Hakmis: Geschichte, Loka¬ 
lisation und Bedeutung eines he thi tischen Zentrums,” paper read at the 7th International Con- 
gress of Hittitoüogy in Corum, 25-29 August 2008) pufcs forward an alternative: the valley west 
of Amasya, with Dogantepe and Oluz Höyük as the most prominent sites, or the region. of 
Merzifon. 
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short time, that is, until Nerik was reconquered still in the lifetime of Muwattalli II. 
The latter ruler initiated the reconstruction of cults in Nerik,''"' a task continued 
by his successors Hattusili III and Tuthaliya IV. 0 "' While the Nerik temples were 
being rebuilt, the gods of the city found shelter in nearby Utruna, where Hattu¬ 
sili III celebrated the purulli(ya) festival for them (see 3.2.6).°' 3 

The Storm-god ultimately returned to Ms traditional seat in Nerik, but Ms cult 
had changed during the two htmdred years in exile."’ 44 With Mm came the divin- 
ities of Kastama, a city where he had found respite in the meantime. In the temple 
of the Storm-god bis Image stood on one pedestal with that of Za(s)hapuna, chief 
goddess of Kastama,’’ 4 '’' which does not necessarily mean that the two were treated 
as a divine pair. The beloved of the Storm-god of Nerik was Tesimi, while Za(s)ha- 
puna’s consort was the Mountain-god Zaliyanu' 47 (see also 3.1.1). Standing oppo- 
site the Storm-god was a figure of the goddess Halki made to Order of Muwat¬ 
talli II. 548 

Halki also had her own old sanctuary. New temples were erected for the Storm- 

god of Zahalukka, War-god Wurunkatte (?) (his name is concealed under the logo- 

gram ZAB ABA), Storm-god of Heaven (whose temple was rebuilt in the reign of 

549 

Tuthaliya IV), and LAMMA god who shared his sanctuary with Telipinu.' 1 Za(s)ha- 
puna also had her own temple where offe rings were made during the harpiya festi¬ 
val to her and a local hypostasis of the Sun-goddess of Arinna with the epithet ‘Mother 
of the Earth,’ DINGIR.MAH and goddesses from her circle, as well as the Marassanta/ 
Kissilirmak and other rivers.“ 50 Ea and Damkina and deities from their circle were 


EXTB 42.100 i 17’, iii 22’ ([grandjfather of His Majesty), 32’, iv 13’(?), 38’, a document of tb.e time 
of Tuthaliya IV, mentions Muwattalli (II) in Connection with the new Organization of the cult of 
gods from Nerik at Utruna; see Hazenbos 2003; 16ff, 
l See now Corti 2006. 

5 KUB 42.100 iv Ifyff., Hazenbos 2003: 20, 24. See also del Monte 1978: Haas 1994a: 6961; Popko 
1995a: 149. 

I For the local pantheon of Nerik, see Haas 1970: 6?£f,; 1994a: 597fi; 1998—20016: 230f. 

3 KBo 2.4 ii 33ff., Haas 1970: 83, 278f£.; 1994a: 598. 

5 Cf. KUB 36.89 rev. 56f., Haas 1970: 1400:. See also Popko 1995a: 147. 


t, Hazenbos 2003: 20£, 24. 

;enbos 2003: 14ff. Cf. also KUB 27.68 iv l’ff., Haas 1970: BOOff. 

ff,, Yoshida 1996: 207; Garcia Trabazo - Groddek 2005: 103; Taracha 2007b: 

ies in the temple of Za(s)hapuna, see also KBo 54.150 10'ff. with its duplicate 
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also worshiped at Nerik in the late period. 00 The cult of the mountain Haiiarwa 

suggests that- at least some of the old gods worshiped earlier in Takupsa returned 

to Nerik. The local pantheon now also included divinities from nearby centers. like 

the Storm-god of Zahalukka, and Luwian deities like Huwattassi/Huwadissi for 

example, 0 "" testifying indirectly to the migration of Luwian population groups from | 

the south. Innovations were introduced in the cult practice itself, such as burnt- 

offerings ( ambassi) to the Storm-god of Nerik during the festival of the month. 003 

In the local tradition the Storm-god of Nerik was the son of the Sun-goddess of 

the Earth and Sulinkatte, a god belonging to the layer of ancient Hattian beliefe, jj 

especially in the north. 0 ' 1 But in the case of reconquered Nerik, this tradition need 

not have been much older than the official ooncepts of the court theologians from 

the tiraes of Hattusili III, according to which the Storm-gods of Nerik and Ziplanda 

were considered the sons of the Storm-god of Haiti and the Sun-goddess of Arin- 

555 i 

na (see 3.2.1), The Sun-goddess of the Earth, who also passed for the mother of 

the Storm-god of Ziplanda in the same period (the father in this case was the Storni- X 

god of Heaven), was worshiped initially in the Hurrianized Luwian milieu in Kizzu- 

watrsa (3.2.4), Yet, her cult in central Anatolia, attested among others in Ankuwa, I 

Katapa and other eitles in the Zuliya/Qekerek basin (see above), may date even to j 

the Old Hittite period. 656 j 

A certain text describing a cult-related journey of a prince to Zalpa provides in- j 

formation on the deities worshiped in this town in the second half of the thirteenth 

■v; 557 - I 

Century BC. One of the local temples belonged to the goddess Ammama. A myth 

about three goddesses of the same name living in the sea can also fae linked with \ 

Zalpa. The cult of these goddesses was introduced in one of the local temples ) 

| 

| 

_ | 

551 KUB 58.39 vi 8’]f. j 

552 KBo 20.28 rev.? 4\ 15’. Cf. Yoshida 1996: 70. j 

553 KBo 2.4 iii l’ff., Haas 1970: 60, 284L I 

554 Cf. Haas 1970: 72ff. j 

555 Haas 1994a: 445f. ) 

556 An important testimony is the Old Hittite purificatory ritual for the royal couple and the people 
of the land. of Hatti (CTH 416), celebrated in Katapa and Hattusa and demonstrating ties with 
the Luwian milieu, It invoked Luwian deities. including the Sun-God and the Sun-goddess of 

the Earth (see 3.1.4). ;| 

557 IBoT 2.S+KUB 52.102, Forianini 1984: 253f.; Haas 1988b: 99 with references, For the gods of 
Zalpa. see also Haas 1994a: 608f.; Popko 2004a, 
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dedicated to a deity (of unknown name) believed to be their father or mother, This 

myth must have come to Zalpa tarn the Mediterranean and was incorporated loeally 

as part of the reconstruction of local cults, Düring the ceremony celebrated by 

the prince, offerings were made to twelve deities worshiped in the form of huwasi- 

stelae. The names of ten of these gods have beeil preserved in a fragmentary con- 

text: Hatepinu, Hamanni, Sun-goddess of Züsnuwa, Storm-god of Mesturuh (Mastu- 

rah in another text), Storm-god of Hjashasanta?], Storm-god of the Forest, Sulinkatte, 

Spring-goddess Kuwannaniya, Zikunuif ], and Tuhuwamma. 009 Other texts testify 

to the existence of a local cult of Halipinu (perhaps only another variant of Hatepinu), 

Storm-god of Hashasanta, Sun-goddess of the Earth, and ‘Lady of the Palace.’ 060 As 

at Nerik, the new Zalpa pantheon had probably little in common with the oldest 

local tradition, of which practically nothing is known. It included mostly Hattian 

deities originating from various Centers around Zalpa, where one should look for the 

location of the towns of Zifmuwa, Mesturuh(a) and Hashasanta (Hasbasatta or 

581 

Hashatatta in other versions ). This group, however, includes also divinities 
of distant origin, like the Spring-goddess Ku(wa)nnani(ya), encountered in the pan- 

562 

theons of Taurisa and many other localities along the Zuliya river (see above),' 
and the Sun-goddess of the Earth who was foreign to the Hattian tradition, 

A group of texts testifies to the introduction in the reign of Tutbaliya IV of the 
worship of Luwian, Human, Syrian, Assyrian and Babylonian gods in some local- 
ities lying in the northern territories." ’ Beside the Storm-gods of Nerik and Kasta- 
ma, local pantheons included storm-gods with Luwian epithets ( pihami or pihaimi), 
Storm-god of ASsur, 064 Syrian god Milku, Sauska of Nineveh, and even Istar 

558 Popko 2004a: 249. 

559 IBoT 2.9+KUB 52,102 ii 2’ff. Cf. also Yoshida 1996: 275- This Hst of gods also menfions (in 
a fragmentary context) the karimmi temple of the Storm-god of the Assembly. 

560 KUB 58.32 i 5, 11, 13, 21 (Yoshida 1998: 278); KUB 59.30 obv. 3’; KUB 59.31 ii 6’, see Popko 
2004a; 243. 

561 Forläiiim 1988: 255, 

562 Could this lead to the conclusion that the rebuilding of Zalpa was connected with relocation 
from the Zuliya/Qekerek basin of popwlation groups among which the Luwian. element was, as 
mentioned already above, considerable ? 

563 CTH 51.0: A. KUB 38.6+Bo 6741; B. KUB 38.10+KUB 38.10a; C. KUB 57.106, KUB 57.58; 
D. KBo 39.48+KBo 39.24; KBo 39.117+KBo 40.42, See now Archi 2006: 152. 

564 The introduction of the cult of the Assyrian Storm-god in the northern territories argues further 
in favor of the idea that the ultimate reorga.nizat.ion of the cults in Nerik and its vicinity was 
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of Babylon. Another text presente a similar picture of local pantheons in three north¬ 
ern towns of unknown name. 6 “’’ There were worshiped in the form of huwasi-stel&e, 
among others, Storm-gods of Nerik and Assur along with divinities from their circles, 
storm-gods with different epithets (pihaimi, of Thunder, of the Cloud, ofGrowth, 

T) 

etc.), lyarri, LAMMA, Iyaya, Spring-goddess Kuwannaniya, Sun-goddess of the 
Earth, and Milku. 

3.2.4. Luwian beliefs 

The Luwian element inhabiting extensive territories in Southern Anatolia, from the 
Western seashores to Kizzuwatna and northern Syria, was differentiated in terms of 
dialects, as much as cultural and reiigious traditions. Luwian beliefs are known 
practically only from texts found in the Hittite Capital Hattusa. Naturally, this knowl- 
edge is limited to centers and territories within the sphere of Interest of the Hittite 
court. The beliefs of the inhabitants of Western and southwestern Asia Minor - 
Arzawa and the land of Lukka - are the least known. It seems, however, that the 
cuits there were free of Hattian or Human influence. In areas located further east, 
Luwian beliefs were under heavy impact first of the local Substrate, as suggested 
already in the discussion of the Kanesite pantheon (2.1), and later of Hurrian relig- 
ion (3.2.5), especially in the territories of Kizzuwatna and Tarbuntassa. 

There was no one pantheon shared by all the Luwians, only individual deities 
worshiped in all of the Luwian territory. The most important of the gods were the 
Storm-god Tarhunt, Sun-god Tiwad, Moon-god Arma, tutelary LAMMA god, Santa, 
god of war and plague, lyarri, and the goddesses Kamrusepa and Maliya. 

'The greatest of the Luwian gods, Tarhunt, used to stand at the head of local pan¬ 
theons. The Luwian name Tarbu(wa)nt, like the Hittite Tarfcuna, preserves the Pan- 
Anatolian epithet of storm-gods - *tarhwant-< id e.*trh’ 2 w-ent- ‘striking violently, 
conquering.’ 066 It also survived in the Lycian tongue as Trqqas/Trqqiz and in Ana¬ 
tolien onomastics until Hellenistic times.“ ‘ Tarhunt as rainmaker had many 


undertaken by Tuthaliya IV alter bis campaign against the Assyrian king Tukulti-Ninurta I, cf. 
Houwink ten Cate 2003: 211f. 

565 KUB 12.2, Carter 1962: 74ff.; cf. also Collins 2006. 

566 Watkins 1999: 12 with refereiiees; cf. also Oettinger 2001: 474; Hutter 2003: 2201:. 

567 Butter 2003: 221 with references. 
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characteristics of a god of Vegetation and agriculture; in the Lower Land and in Kiz- 
zuwatna he was speeitically connected with vineyards, an attribution confirmed by 
mscriptions from the first millennium BC.' " The Storm-god of the Ymeyard is sum- 
moned in Hittite ritual texts, in which Luwian spells and hymns are recalled, 
Unlike Tessub, whose chariot was drawn by the bulls Seri and Hurri, the Luwian 
Storm-god used to ride in a horse-drawn cart.'" 0 

In eastern Luwian territories Tessub eclipsed Tarhunt in importance (see 3.2.5), 
Worshiped rnost often under the Luwian name, he stood with his wife Hebat at the 
head of many local pantheons. 071 The permanence of the Tarhunt-Hebat cult in 
the former Hittite Lower Land is confirmed by the inscriptions of rulers of Tabal 
from the second half of the eighth Century BC. Like the Storm-gods muwattalli and 
pihassassi mentioned in earlier chapters (3.2.2 & 3), many hypostases of Tessub most 
probabiy received Luwian epithets. Hence, it is beyond us to know whether the Storm- 
gods piha(i)mi, ‘hurling lightning,’ warrahitassas ‘of Help,’ ariyaddalli ‘mountainous,’ 
dupattanasSi ‘punishing,’ etc. were manifestations of the Luwian or rather Human 
Storm-god. 

The name of the Sun-god Tiwad also has a good Indo-European etymology'" (see 

3.1.2). He was called ‘fafher’ (Luwian täta/i-) o1i and could have been worshiped locally 

574 

under different names, for instance, at Lusna he bore a name ending in -liiya). 

The Mesopotamian Samas had a strong influence on the Image of the Luwian Sun- 

god, this through the Hurrian Simige (3.2.5). Tiwad was the highest judge, god of 

oaths (hirutallis Tiwaz), whose curse threatened all perjurers. Like Samas he was 

considered a benefactor and ‘shepherd’ of mankind. In myths he called on the gods 

to assemble and acted as a messenger for the Storm-god. A group of the Ilaliyant- 

575 

deiti.es was connected with him. 


568 Hawkins 2000: 465ff., X.14 (SULTANHAN), 520, X.44 (BOE). 

069 CU e.g., KUB 43.23 (Haas 1988d: 134f.) and KUB 35.1. 

570 HT 1 ii 34ff. with its dupiicate KUB 9.31 ii 62 - iii 6. See Haas 1994b: 83; Coilins 1997: 162: 
Hutter 2003: 222; Bawanvpeck 2005: 257. 

571 Lacking relevant textual evidence, it cannot be said when exaefcly the cult of the Storm-god 
(Tessub) of Haiab and Hebat penetrated into the Luwian-Hurrian milieu of southeastem Anatolia. 
Surely it must have taken place long before the imperial Hittite period. 

572 Hutter 2003: 224ff. 

573 KBo 9.143 iii 10; KUB 35.107 iii 10. Cf. Watkins 1993: 469. 

574 Lehrun 1995a: 252: Hutter 2003: 226: cf. also Popko 2007a: 65. 

575 Otien 1976-1980a; Hutter 1988: 125f. 
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Unlike Samas, but similarly to the Hurrian Simige, Tiwad had no coimection with 
the netherworld. The Luwians of Kizzuwatna worshiped the chthonic aspect of the 
Sun as a separate divinity, The Sun of the Earth (tiyarnmassis Tiwad) was a god- 
dess, mistress of the netherworld,' ' sharing some traits with the Syrian/Ugaritan 
Sun-goddess Sapsu, who like Samas crossed the netherworld at, night.’’ With the 
Hurrianization of local beliefs, however, there appeared an image of the Sun-god¬ 
dess of the Earth modeled on the Hurrian Allani (3.2.5). She was supposed to open 
the gates to the netherworld and, like other chthonic deities, to purify the earth of 
all evil, impurity and illness. According to a description of the court of the Sun-god¬ 
dess of the Earth in a prayer addressed to her (CTH 371), her entourage included: 
a tutelary god, vizier, servants, Supervisor of the eunuchs, Supervisor of the hair- 
dressers, and the divinities Hilassi, Darawa (texts also refer to a group of the 
Darawes-goddesses, see 3.2.5) and Paraya.' u Divine midwives and fate goddesses 
DINGIR.MAH ME ■ I A Gulses, 573 for whom the model were the Hurrian mother 
goddesses Hudena Hudellurra accompanying Allani (3.2.5), were also connected with 
the Sun-goddess of the Earth. She was summoned together with the Sun-god al- 
ready in the Old Hittite magical ritual (CTH 416) which demonstrates ties with the 
Luwian tradition 5 (see 3.1.4). The different spheres of influence of the two solar 
deities are well reflected by a spell included in a ritual text, in which the Old Woman 
addresses Tiwad and the Sun-goddess of the Earth on behalf of a patient: “If he is 
living, Tiwad shali deliver him above; if he is dead, the Sun-goddess of the Ea rth 
shall deliver him, the man of curse and perjury .”' 3 


576 Taracha 2000: 178f,; Hutter 2003: 227. 

577 For Sapsu, see Kutter 2008: 21ff. with references. 

578 KBo 7.28+ obv. 17’ff., Friedrich 1957; Lebrun 1980: 83ff,; Singer 2002a: 23; cf. also Haas 
1994a: 133. 

579 Goetze 1938: 55ff.; Carruba 1966; 28ff.. 34ff.; Otten - Siegeiova 1970; Beckman 1983: 239ff.; 
Taracha 2000: 186ff. 

580 KBo 17.7++ iv? Otten - Soucek 1969: 40f. The two solar deities also occur together in other 
rituals originating from the Luwian tradition, e.g. in the Wattifci ritual, KUB 7.1 ü 20ff„ Kronaser 
1961: 149, 151. 

581 One of the Kuwatialla rituals, KUB 35.45 ii 25ff, (Starke 1985: 163) and KUB 35.4-3 ii Tuff. 
(Starke 1985: 155f.), translated by Hutter 2003: 227: cf. also Kammenhuber 1986: 88f. 
Examples from Substitution rituals of the Sun-god (Tiwad) and eelestial deities being 
contrasted with the Sun-goddess of the Earth and chthonic deities are lisfced by Kümmel 1967; 
82f., 128. 
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Otherwise tban in Hattian beliefs, in wiiich the Moon-god Kasku played a minor 
role, for the Luwians Arma the Moon was the objeet of great veneration .” 82 In the teste 
his name is usually eoncealed under the iogograms T XXX or EN.ZU. Arma held 
a significant Position in cults deriving fron» the Luwian-Hittite tradition, which were 
ceiebrated in Hattusa, also by the royal farsiily, already in Old Hittite tämes (3.1.2). 
Theophoric narnes are good evidence of the god’s popularity in folk religion;“ 0 " they 
were particularly numerous in the first millennium BC in Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia 
and Cilicia . 584 The Luwians shared the view about the Moon’s ties with the months 
of pregnancy . 580 The god was summoned in some rituala designed to protect the 
pregnant womaxi and assist in childbirth. This aspect brought the Moon closer to 
efathomc divinities . 586 In Kizzuwatna, the Luwian Arma was dominated by the 
Human Moon-god Kusufs (3.2.5). In art he was patterned ort his Human counter- 
part, being represented as a winged male figure in a pointed cap topped by 
a crescent. Another dominant cult in eastem Luwian territories was that of the Moon- 
god from the Syrian city of Hamm (Human Kuzina), about 40 km southeast of 
Urfa, introduced among others in Tarhuntassa; 6 ' 1 it.s heyday came in the first mil- 
lennium BC. 

The eategory of tutelary gods, referred to in Hittite texts by the logogram 

LAMMA borrowed from Mesopotamia, is characteristic of Luwian beliefs.'’.These 

were earthly divinities, just like all the gods protecting the countryside, household 
and family. These gods, the Luwian Annari/ Annarumenzi and Hittite Innara/ 
Innarawantes, were assigned the role of guardians of particular deities, the king 
and queen, parts of the body, senses, mental States, and all categories of objects, 
as if all aspects of human existence and action needed their own tutelary 
deity. The list of the LAMMA gods is extensive, especially in texts from the period 
of intensified Luwian expansion into central and northem Asia Minor in the thir- 
teenth Century BC. 

582 Laroche 1955b; 1962; Haas - Prechel 1993-1997; Hutter 2003: 227f. 

588 Laroche 1988a: nos IBlff. 

584 Cf. Lebrun 1987a: 244f>; Popko 1995a: 168. 

585 Zeiifelder 1998: 438ff. i 443ff. 

588 Cf. KUB 35.102 ii 11, iii 1: KUB 44,4+ rev. IfiL Beckman 1983: 177, 

587 KUB 56.13 rev. 23. Haas 1994a: 374. 

588 See now Popko 2007a: 66ff.; cf. also Hutter 2003: 229f. 
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The most important of the Luwian tutelary gods was Kurunta/i(ya), attested as 
Runti(ya) in sources of the first millennium BC,° b: ’ a deity whose sacred animal was 
a stag. Theophoric names eonfirm the survival of his worship (as ‘PcovSac or ‘Pov- 

8 «? in Greek sources), especially in Cilicia (Corycus) and Pisidia, until Hellenistic 

590 * 

times. A thirteenth Century description of a cult image can be linked most prob- 
ably with Kurunti(ya): “The tutelary deity ( D LAMMA); a gold-plated cult image of 
a Standing man with gold-plated eyes. In his right hand he holds a silver lance; in 

his left hand he holds a shield. He Stands on a stag. Beneath hiiri is a silver-plated 

591 

base.” ln other representations he was armed with a bow and arrows. The weapons, 
understandable in the case of a tutelary god, point to the resemblance between the 
LAMMA gods and divinities of war and hunting. 

The latter function was connected in particular with the Tutelary God of the 
Countryside, D LAMMA LtL IgimraS D LAMMA or CEBVUS 3 .DEÜS *463-«i (the Steg- 

592 

god / Kurunti(ya) of the Countryside),' who appears (with his consort Ala) in the 
text of the EMIRGAZi altars from the times of Tuthaliya IV ,'’ 93 as well as in hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions of the first millennium BC . d94 The hunting aspect of the 
Stag-god is emphasized in a new EMIRGAZI fragment and the YALBÜRT block 10 
(§ 4f.) from the times of Tuthaliya IV; “The Stag-god lovesfi), and I (am) Hero, 
Field-Master(?), Hunter(?), Great King” ' A distant echo of this thirteenth Century 
topos can be found in the eighth Century BOHQA inscription (§ 4f.), itself apparentiy 


589 According to J.D. Hawkins (apud Herbordt 2005: VHI.3.2, excursus 2-3, and Hawkins 2006: 51), 
the late period loss of initial ku- might already be occurring in the Empire period, especially 
when the divine name was used as an onomastic eie ment. 

590 Lebrun 1987a: 248; Popko 1995a: 168. 

591 KUB 38-2 ii 24ff„ Hoffner 2002: 65 with references. 

592 McMahon 1991: 44ff.; Hawkins 2004. 

593 Hawkins 1995: 86ff.; 2006: 54ff. Cf. the silver rhyton in the shape of a stag’s forequarters from 
the Norbert Schimmel Collection, Muscarella (ed.) 1974: no. 123; Alp 1983a: 9311.; 1988; Güterbock 
1981—1983; Taracha 1996. The cult scene from its neck shows offerings to the Stag-god 
(DEUS x .CERVUSx) and Ala (di)EUS X -FILIA). For the reading of the gold epigraphs on this 
rhyton, see Hawkins 2006: 52. 

594 Hutter 2004b. 

595 Hawkins 2006: 58f. A scene of the stag bunt on the bronze bowl of Taprammi from Kimk- 
Kastamonu (Emre - Gmaroglu 1993: 684ff. and fig. 23: Czichon 1995; Mora 2007: 516) resembies 
the bunt scenes in the reliefs from Alacahöyük. A seal Impression of the same Taprammi from 
Nx§antepe shows him pouring a libation to the Stag-god of the King, Herbordt 2005: no. 409. 
For Taprammi, see D’Alfonso 2005: 169f. n. 616. 
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celebratmg a suceessful hunt: “I am good to Runtiva, here he grants to me the beasts 

596 

(as?) samaya (or: the samaya beasts).”' 

Kurunti(ya)’s importanee caused the hieroglyphie sign CEEVUS, used to denote 
bis name, to Start being used in reference to other gods of the same category, not 
necessarily of Luwian origin. Karijuha is a good example. Together with Kubaba, he 
stood at the head of the pantheon of Karkamis, In the Deeds of Suppiluliuma I his 
name is concealed under the logogram D LAMMA, while in hieroglyphie inscriptions 
of the first miiieimium BC the CEEVUS sign appears in the writing of Ms name .“ 97 
Contrary to opinions voieed in the literature on the subject, the writing does not 
establish a connection between all LAMMA deities and the stag, although it could 
have decided in some eases like Karhuha’s the borrowing of the iconographic type of 
representation depicting Kurunti(ya) on a stag. Neither is it possible to prove ety- 
mological ties between lulimmi-, an epithet of one LAMMA deity, and the Akkadian 
word for the stag, LUL1MU . oJ8 

In the onomastic material from the second miiieimium BC the logograms LAMMA 
or CEEVUS refer, as a rule, to two Luwian divine nain.es: Kurunti(va) (with the 
phonetic complement -ya or -ti(ya)) and Annari (Hittite Innara ).'’ 99 The logogram 
LAMMA could also denote other tutelary deities, as indicated by personal names 
with the LAMMA element and the phonetic complements -Ui, -liya or -su-, 

The spread of the cult of Luwian LAMMA gods in central and northern Asia Minor 
is attested by the high rank of the tutelary LAMMA god / Kurunti(ya) in the Hittite 
state pantheon (3.2.1) and in many local pantheons, for instance, in Taurisa and 
Karahna (3.2.3). This also played a role in the personification of the ancient tute¬ 
lary divinities worshiped in the form of a kursa- bag, who were included as a result 
of this process in the LAMMA category (see 3.2.3). It is solely to this group that one 
can refer frequent Statements in the literature about the eonnections between some 
LAMMA deities and the. Hattian tradition , 600 The worship of the LAMMA god 

596 Hawkins 2000: 479; 2006: 60. 

697 Popko 1995a: 100, 167; 2007a: 68t'. 

598 Contra Haas 1994a: 450 n, 10; cf. also Hutter 2003: 229. 

599 At least by the time of Tuthaliya IV, the readings Kurunti(ya) and Innara for ^LAMMA / 
(DKUb)CERVUS were interehangeable and no longer regarded as separate deities, see comments 
of J.D. Hawkins apud Herhordt 2005: nos 409, 497, 821, 622, and Hawkins 2006: 51. 

600 See, e.g., McMahon 1991; 5; Hutter 2003: 229; 2004b: 381. 
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of the kursa (kursas D LAMMA) developed in effect, and it was eelebrated in a large 
part of the iand; the god was also frequently summoned in magical practices. U1 Even 
so, the old kursas retained their divinity and some of them, like Zithariya, conti- 
nued to be worshiped solely in impersonal form. 

The name of the god Santa is attested as an element of theophoric names from. 
the Assyrian Colony period (2,1) through the first millennium BC in Cilicia, Pisidia, 
Lycaonia and Lydia. 602 In Lycian A, the god’s name was Häta. 603 ln Hellenistsc times 
he was worshiped on both sides of the Taurus mountains, but the main center of his 
cult was in Tarsus in Cilicia. The local Greeks called Mm Sandas/Sandes or Sandon 
and identified him with Heracles. 604 The latter was also identified with. the Phoeni- 
cian Melqart 60,5 and Mesopotamian Nergal, the god of the netherworld and plague, 
hinting at an important aspect of Santa’s nature. 5 ’ 

In Hittite texts the name of Santa is often written with the logogram 1 > AMAR.UD, 
signifying the Mesopotamian Marduk. Santa is mentioned sometimes alongside the 
god of war and plague, Iyarri , 607 who resembles in his nature the similarly named 
Mesopotamian god Erra. Both Santa and Iyarri carry bows and arrows and both 
appear in the Company of the demonic Marwainzi-deities, the ‘dark onest In a Hit¬ 
tite and Luwian ritual against plagues from Kizzuwatna, Santa is invoked with 
a group of the Annarumenzi-deities (Hittite Innarawantes), the ‘violent, brutal one;;:’ 
“Come, Santa! Let the Innarawantes-deiti.es come with you, (they) who are wearing 
bloodied (clothes), who have bound on (themselves) the sashesf?) of the mountain 
dwellers, who are girt(?) with daggers, who hold strung bows and arrows .” 608 Both 
Marwainzi and Annaramenzi / Innarawantes are similar to the seven war-like fellow- 
demons of Erra . 609 In one of the state treaties of Suppiluliuma I, Santa is listed 
aaiong the divine witnesses right after the war-gods and next to the chthonic Allatu 

601 Popko 1975: 67f.; 1978: 1121: McMahon 1991: 39fl; cf. also Bawanypeck 2005: 185f. 

602 Salvatori 1975; Kammenhuber 1990; Popko 1995a: 93, 169, 184; Hawkins 2000: 488fl, 5581; 
Pol van i 2002; Hutter 2003: 2281; Mastrocinque 2007. 

603 Melchert 2002. 

604 Laroche 1973h; Mastrocinque 2007: 2091 

605 Lebrun 1987a: 247 with n. 21; 1987b: 30fl 

606 Mastrocinque 2007: 21 Off. 

607 Otten 1976—1980c; Haas 1994a: 3681; Popko 1995a: 93. Cf. also Hawkins 2000: 4891, who terms 
Santa and Iyarri '‘similar if not identical deities.” 

608 The Zarpiya ritual, HT 1 obv. 29fl, translated by Collins 1997: 163. 

609 Cf. Mastrocinque 2007: 203ff. 
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(= Lelwani) and tbe Sun-goddess of the Earth. 6 * 0 This confirms the Connection be- 

tween the warrior god and the netherworld. In a hieroglyphic inscription from the 

first millennium BC, a certain Parmni summons Santa and the Marwainzi-deities to 

guard his grave stela. ÖU In soiae local cults, the Spring-goddess Iyaya was Santa’s 

wife. ' ’ She also played the main role in the worship of the Great Sea (Mediterra- 

813 

nean) and the mysterious tarmana sea in a ritual from the thirteenth Century BC, 

in wfaich the other venerated gods inciuded the solar deity, [Tessub] with Tasmisu/ 

Suwaliyat ( D URAS) and [ ], LAMMA god and [ ], Sun-goddess of the Earth, War- 

614 

god, Huriyanzipa, Haiti, and holy mountains Arara, Amuna and Tassa. " The lat- 
ter mountain is also known from myths of the Kumarbi cycle, the action of which is 
set in Syria (3.2.9). 

Kamrulepa 610 belonged to the circle of Kanesite deities (2.1); probably also, un- 
der the Hattian name/epithet Katahzipuri, she formed with the Storm-god refeired 
to as Ziparwa the chief pair in the Palaic pantheon (3.1.2). Paired with the Sun-god 
she appears in the pantheon of Taurisa as parent of the local LAMMA god (3.2.3). 
The myths about the disappearance of Telipinu, in which the Sun-god and Kam¬ 
rusepa have an active role (3.2.9), are likely to have been created under the influ- 
ence of this center, ' or in a more general sense, in the Luwianized environraent of 
the Zuliya/Qekerek basin (see 3.2,3). Tiwad and Kamrusepa are summoned in 
magical rituals, too; one such ritual includes a mythologem according to which they 
are seen combing sheep togefcher. 617 According to another myth, Kamrusepa used to 
ride in a horse-drawn chariot like the Sun-god, 618 Very litt-le is known of the cult of 
this goddess. Certain texts suggest her connection with the domestic hearth, and 
the ‘spell of the fire’ recited during one of the magical rites connects Kamrusepa 


810 The Huqqana. Treaty, CTH 42 (KBo 5.3+ i 53: ^AMAR.UD); cf. Taracha 2005a: 102. Beckman 
(1996: 25) and Yoshida (1996: 17) read Marduk. 

611 KU.LULU 2, § 6, Hawkins 2000: 488. 

612 Haas 1994a: 502; Lebrun 1995a: 253f.; Mastrociaque 2007: 202, 

613 Haas (1994a: 467) suggests the Identification of the tarmana sea with the Bay of Iskenderun. 

614 CTH 722; see Popko 1987. Cf. also Yoshida 1996: 228f-, 270; Gareia Trafoazo — Groddek 2005: 
470'., 183£f. with references. 

615 Frantz-Szabö 1976-1.980: Haas 1994a: 438ff.; 1994b: 77f.; Hutter 2003: 230f. 

617 Are hi 1993a. 

618 KUB 7.1+KBo 8.8 iii 16ff, Kronasser 1961: 157f.; cf. also Haas 1994b: 77; Oettinger 2004: 
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with fire and smoke,' '' although it is difficult to ascertain in this case to what ex- 

tent it was due to a folk etymology, according to which the name Kamrusepa (‘gen- 

ius of *kamru-) was supposed to have been derived from the Hittite kammara- 
0^0 

‘smoke.’ ’ Kamrusepa was a goddess of nxagic, a divine midwife caring for women 

and children during chüdbirth, as well as a practitioner, specialist in purificatory 

magic, who was the divine counterpart of the Anatolian Old Woman; in this sense 

she was a patron of the household and family. Unlike the other deities connected 

with magic, however, Kamrusepa resided in Heaven. In myths and magical rituals 

she is frequently accompanied by Kanesite gods, among others, Pirwa and Maliya. 

Maliya 62 " was worshiped in the domestic cult celebrated in the royal palace at 

Hattusa already in Old Hittite tixnes (3.1.2). Under the Empire she received offer- 

ings during ceremonies celebrated for divinities of the traditional Hittite pantheon 
622 

in the hesta- house and at the end of this period in the cult of the Storm-god of 
the Great House (E 2 ™ GAL), where she was worshiped together with other Kanes¬ 
ite deities: Pirwa, Askasepa and the Queen (3.2.6). Maliya is summoned offen to¬ 
gether with a group of associated divinities; in the Hurrianized environment of Kiz- 
zuwatna she was accompanied by the Human Kuzzina-Kuzpazena. ** One of the 
inventory texts describes a cult Statuette of the river Maliya made of iron and rep- 
resenting her in female guise 624 Maliya engendered parfcicuiar respect among the 
Luwians of Southern Asia Minor. At Kummani, main town of Kizzuwatna, the pan¬ 
theon of which was dominated by Human deities (see 3.2.5), she had her own 
temple. She continued to be worshiped in the first millennium BC. In bilingual texts 
from Lycia of the fourth Century BC, her Greek counterpart is Athena Polias who 
appears as a tutelary goddess of many towns. 6 "° Another important aspect of the 
nature of Maliya comes through in a ritual from the early Empire period, during which 
Tarljunt was summoned to ensure the growth of a royal vineyard, then offerings were 
made to the Sun-god, Kamrusepa, Telipinu and Maliya of the Garden, ealled ‘mother of 


619 KUB 17.8 iv, Kellerman. 1987b; Hoffner 1998: 32. 

620 Cf, the writing of the goddess’s name as D Kam~ma~ru-$e-pa (e.g., KBo 9.127+ i .12; KUB 17.10 ii 
35; KUB 43.63, 15), Goetze 1953: 266. 

821 Lebrun 1982; Franfcz-Szabö 1987--1990; Haas 1994b: 78f.; Hutter 2003: 231f. 

622 IBoT 3.1 rev. Haas — Wäfler 1976: 88ff.; Yoshida 1996: 124, 

623 Haas 1994a: 468, 850, 856. 

624 KUB 38,33 obv. 5. 

625 Laroche 1980: 4f.; Lebrun 1987a: 242; Popko 1995a: 173. 
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wine and grainA" The Maliyanni or small Maliya goddesses, invoked in a ritual en- 
suring the fertility of a vineyard, can be assumed to be hypostases of this goddess. 62 ' 

Such multiplied divine hypostases of lower rank, called upon most often in folk 
beliefe, are typical of cult practices in Southern Asia Minor and northem Syria and 
concern Luwian, Hurrian and Syrian gods alike. They often. take on demonic prop- 
erties. The s texts mention similar allomorphs of Sarrumma — Sarrum(m)anni, 6 “ 8 
Alanzu - Aianzunni, and of the maidservants of Sauska, Ninatta and Kulitta (3.2.5) 
- Ninattanni and (in Assyrian sources) Kulittanni. 629 Groups were formed also by 
multiplication or doubling (tripling) of a god. Their cult spread in central and north¬ 
em Asia Minor with the coming of the Luwian element and changes in Hittite relig- 
ion during the Empire period. Suffiee it to recall Ilaliyantee (Palaic llalivantikes) 
and Ilali(ya), Annarumenzi / Innarawantes and Annari / Innara, Darawanzi / Darawes 
and Darawa (see also 3,2.5), the pair of demonic Hantasepa deities mentioned in 
the Old Hittite magical ritual (CTH 416) demonstrating ties with the Luwian envi- 
ronment (3.1.4), and three Ammamma goddesses residing in the sea, connected with 
Zalpa, but originating probably from the Coastal area of the Mediterranean 6 ' 3 ' (3.2.3). 

Other deities were also worshiped in particular lands of the extensive Luwian 
territory. In Arzawa there was Tarhunt at the head of the pantheon, but a major 
role was also played by the goddess of Vegetation and wild animals, Uliliyassi, the 
Western Luwian counterpart of the Hurrian Sauska of the Countryside (°ISTAE 
LIL), b ' summoned in a Paskuwatti ritual. 632 The ritual texts from Istanuwa, which 
should be located somewhere on the Western outskirts of the Lower Land, are evi- 
dence for an autonomy of indigenous cults and beliefe. 6 '' 3 The local pantheon com- 
prised, beside the Storm-god Tarhunt and the Sun-god Tiwad, the ‘Great LAMMA 
god,’ lyarri, Telipinu, divinities from the Kanesite sphere - Pirwa, Askasepa and 


626 KUB 48,23 rev. 51, Haas 1988d: 137. 

627 Haas 1988d: 138fr. 

628 Schwemer 2001: 4861. Cf. KUB 15.1 ii 28f.: “0 two Sarrummanni-s and one Aianzunni, you who 
from the womb of the god (= Sarrumma) are sprung,” de Roos 2007: 92, 100. 

629 Haas 1981h; 1994a: 313, 470. 

630 The goddesses Ammamma of Zalpa mav be compared with the Southern Anatoüan Mamma / 
Mammaimi. Cf. Fopko 2004a: 251 n, 18. 

631 Cf. Wegner 1981: 31. 

632 CTH 406, Hoffner 1987b. 

633 Starke 1985: 294ff,; Hutter 2003; 239f£. 
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Maliya, Grain-goddess Halki, and numerous locally worshiped deities: Kinaliya, 

v _ Q%4 635 

Gurnuwala, Sahiriya river, Tarwalliya, ’ Winiyanta, a deity connected with wine,“ 
Suwasuna, Wandu, Siuri, lyasalla(ssi), Wistassi, fertility deity Xmarsi, Ayanti, Walwa- 
liva,"' and Haldatassi. The only trace of Hurrian beliefe is the mention of the ‘Hur¬ 
rian Inar,’ surely as one of the tutelary deities. 

The main center of the cult of Huwassanna (whose name is also written with the 
logogram GAZ.BA.A.A), one of the great goddesses of the Hittite state pantheon, 
was Hubesna (modern Eregli).'’ 38 The most important gods there included: the Sun- 

god, Tarhunt, tutelary LAMMA god, War-god (lyarri?), and Mountain-god Sarlaimi, 
0 

possibly identical with LAMMA Sarlaimi mentioned in other texts. Minor deities 
listed in the circle of Huwassanna are: Tunapi, ' Lallariya, Mt. Öarpa (Arisama 
Dag near Emirgazi), Awatta, Kupilla, Muli, Imralli fiardupi, Liliya, and a group of 
primeval deities (. hantezzius DINGIR MES ) comprising Anna, the Sea, Zarnizza, and 
Sarmam(m)a river. 640 In nearby Tuwanuwa (Classical Tyana, modern Kilisse Hisar 
c. 5 km south of Eregli) the chief divine pair was made up of Tarhunt ( U Tu¬ 
wanuwa) and Sabhassara. 641 At Dunna (Classical Tynna, now Porsuk Hüyük), a local 

goddess höre the name of Hallara (see 3.2.1); the Storm-god pihassassi was also 

642 «4*3 

venerated there. The cult of Huwassanna was celebrated also in Kuliwisna, 

where the chief gods of the local pantheon included the Storm-gods of Hissashapa 

and Kuliwisna. 644 The latter received offerings together with a goddess whose name 

is written. with °ISTAR-U (Anzili?), and the tutelary LAMMA god. 64 '’ This is evi- 

dence of a considerable differentiation of the local pantheons. 


(>34 Hutter (2003: 241) interprets Tarwalliya as ‘Dancing Deity.’ 

635 Starke 1990: 381 with n. 1378; Melehert 1993: 269. 

636 Maybe a genius of sowing or growing. Starke 1990: 483; Melehert 1993: 262, 

637 KUB 35.135 iv 15. 

638 Güterbock 1962; Frantz-Szabö 1972-75; Lombardi 1999; Tremouiile 2002a; Groddek 2002a; 
Hutter 2003: 232. 243ff.; Groddek 2004e, 

639 Hutter 2004a. 

640 Cf. Yoshida 1998: 244fr. On the group of deities Anna, Sea, Zarnizza and Sarmama, see Archi 
2002a: 49f. 

641 KUB 6.45 ii 18, Singer 1996: 15, 36. 

642 Lebrun 2007 with refererxees. 

643 Tremouiile 2002a. 

644 KUB 6.45 ii 3, Singer 1996: 13. 35. 

64-5 RBo 15.33+KBo 15.35 i 8’ff., Glocker 1997: 6Öf. 
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Hurrian beliefs imparted a strenger influence the farther east and northeast that 

we look. At Hurma, beside the Storm-god 1 ’ and great goddess Hantitassu, both of 

whom are named on the lists of divine witnesses and were included in the state cult 

at Hattusa, the prominent deities of the pantheon were Tessub and Hebat of Halab 
t ■ > 0 -1 7 

of Hurma. ‘' At Uda, a local manifestation of the Storm-god of Pitteyarig(a) (city in 
the Upper Land ' ) was especially venerated and with hin» the Hurrian divinities: 
Storm-god. (Tessub) and Hebat — Sarrumma, 0 who were also the most important in 
the Hurrianized pantheons of Kizzuwatna. 

3.2.5. Beliefs of the Hurrians of Anatolia 

The Hurrian-Kizzuwatnean pantheon, which reflects the beliefs of the westem Hur¬ 
rians inhabiting southeastern Anatolia and northem Syria, is represented in the form 
of processions of gods and goddesses on the rock walls of the sanctuary at Yazilikaya 
near Hattusa (see 3.2.2), It is also known from lists of deities (kaluti in Hurrian, 
with the meaning ‘circle, round of offerings’) who received offerings in the cult of 
Tessub and Hebat;, the chief pair of the Hittite dynastic pantheon. These lists are 
organized according to the principle of naming the gods (Tessub’s circle) and god¬ 
desses (Hebat’s circle) in the Order of their importance, from the greatest to minor 
gods and groups of gods, the ‘named and nameless gods.' 6 “ 0 The lists also include 
deified furnishings and attributes of the main god. 

After Tessub and bis various manifestations, the first to receive offerings were: 
Tasmisu, Anu, 6jl Kumarbi, Ea, Moon-god Kusuh, Sun-god Simige, Hatni or Sauska 
from Mt. Pisaisa (pisa(i)saphi), War-god Astabi, Nubadig (who was included among 
the tutelary deities in. Anatolia), Sauska of Heaven, Pirengir (our Venus or morning 
star), Hesui, Iriap(p)a/i (the Hurrian writing for Rasap, later Eesef), Tenu the vizier of 
Tessub, Barth and Heaven, mountains and rivers, Sarrumma (in teriomorphic form?) 

646 It is not known whether the Storm-god of Hurma is identical with the local allomorph of the 
Storm-god of Ziplanda, mentioned together with his consort Anzili in a text from Ku§akli/Sarissa, 
KuT 53; see 3.1.2 with n, 289. 

647 EXJB 6.45 i 741. Singer 1996: 13, 34. 

648 Wilhelm 2003 -2005. 

649 KUB 6.45 i 78, Singer 1996: 13, 36. 

651 In the kaluiJA ist of Tessub of Sapinuwa, Wegner 2002: 58. 
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as ‘Calf of Tessub,’ saered bulls Seri and Hurri, holy mountains Namni and Hazzi, 
Ugur of Tessub, hero of Tessub (heroes in another text), divine ancestors of 
Tessub, his weapons and various attributes, all (the remaining) divinities from 
Tessub’s circle, gods of the city and the land of Haiti, and furnishings that, presum- 
ably belonged to Tessub’s cella, induding a solar disc ( sapsi hisammi) of his con- 
cubine, whose name is concealed under the logogram ' NIN.E.GAL ‘Lady of the 
Palace.’ 602 

The kaluti-hst of Hebat includes: her son Sarrumma and daughters Allanzu and 

Kunzisalli, maidservant Tagidu, mother goddesses Hudena Hudellurra, Ishara, Al- 

lani, Umbu—Nikkal, Sauska with her maidservants Ninatta and Kulitta, Sauska of 

Nineveh with Ninatta and Kulitta, Nabarbi, Suwala, Aya-Ikaldu / Ayu(n) - Ekaldi, 

Ursui-Iskalli, Salas bitinhi, Adamma, Kubaba, Hasuntarhi, divine ancestors 

of Hebat, her different furnishings and attributes, goddesses of the city and the land 

of Hatti, minor divinities, furnishings and cult objects connected with Hebat, induding 

Zulhinida, Tarbanduki and Zumewa, vizier of Hebat, Tiabendi, mountains Agulliri 

853 

and Kallistabi, rivers Samura and Sidarbu. 

Tessub, Sauska, Sun-god Simige, Moon-god Kusuh, Kumarbi and the Earth - 

Heaven pair were Pan-Hurrian deities who were worshiped in all the lands inhab- 

ited by the Hurrians, from the Zagros mountains and territory east of the Tigris 

river all the way to southeastern Anatolia. The old Hurrian god Lubadag, venerated 

in the third millennium BC in Urkes/Tell Mozan, is confirmed in the Western 
854 

tradition as Nubadig. Having arrived in Syria in the beginning of the seeond mil¬ 
lennium BC, the Hurrians incorporated some of the local gods into their religion. 

. g55 

Divinities from the Syrian Substrate include: Hebat, Ishara, Nabarbi, Suwala, 

v r v g50 

Salas/Salus, Adamma, Kubaba and Astabi(l). Also of local origin, worshiped in 

057 

southeastern Anatolia and northem Syria, were Sarrumma and Lelluri, 


652 Laroche 1948: 115f.; .1952: 118; Güterbock 1961a: 3ff.: Wegner 2002: 53f. Cf. also Otten 
1959b: 28. 

653 Laroche 1948: Wegner 2002: 55f. 

654 Wilhelm 1987-1990. 

655 For Suwala. who was worshiped in the city of Mardaman in northem Syria, see Schwemer 2001: 
408ff. with references. 

658 Haas 1978; Archi 1992; 1998h; cf. also Hutter 1996: 124ff. 

657 Haas 1994a: 4Ö9f. 
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Hittite Anatolia 

a goddess venerated in Kummani, Capital of Kizzuwatna, as the spouse of the 
Mountain-god Manuzi identified with Tessub. Numerous Mesopotamian gods also 
entered mto the Hurrian pantheon, some of them probably already in the third 
millennium BC, among others, Anu, Ea, Damkina, Aya, Pirengir, and Nikkal, spouse 
of the Moon-god, 

The western Hurrian pantheon was thus a specific amaigam of Hurrian, Meso¬ 
potamian and Syrien beliefe. Lluis Feliu rightly commented on the issue of its struc- 
ture: “If we accept that the basic structure and pattem of the Hurrian pantheon are 
foreign, we could propose the hypothesis that at least in part, this structure had 
a Syrian origin. E, Laroche and W.G. Lambert faave already proposed a Sumerian 
structure of the Hurrian pantheon; it is possible, however, that the basic model was 
the pantheon of the Middle Euphrates, with Dagan as head of the pantheon, father 
of the gods and father of the Storm-god.” ß ‘ >8 

God of the life-giving rains which ensured Vegetation, Tessub, was not originally 
the supreme god of the pantheon. He came to be at its head as the storm-gods gained 
in importance all over the Ancient Near East in the beginning of the second millen¬ 
nium BC. bo9 The main center ofhis eult was the unidentified town of Kummi(ya).' lj0 
The chariot of the Hurrian Storm-god was drawn by bis sacred bulle Serifsu) 

and Hurri (Tilla in the eastern tradition); 661 in the west he also had two Syrian 

662 

mountains, Hazzi (Cassius Mons, modern Jebel al-’Aqra?) " and Na(m)ni (Anti-Cas- 
sius?), attributed to him. 66,1 His twin brother Tasmisu, whom the Hittites cailed 


658 Feliu 2003: 300. 

659 Wilhelm 1989: 49; Haas 1994a: 330; Popko 1995a: 96. Schwemer (2001: 445f.) argues that Tessub 
headed the Hurrian pantheon already in the third millennium BC. However, the inseription of 
Tisadal from Urkes / Teil Mozan from a later phase of the Ur III period (Wilhelm 1998) does not 
put Tessub in the Position of the supreme god of the local pantheon. For a new diseussion, see 
Giorgieri 2005: 83£f.; cf. also 2.1 with n. 146 and 3.1.1 with n. 238. 

660 Wilhelm 1994b. 

661 CT.H 345, Tablet 2, § 39 (B iii 15’ff), Güterbock 1952: 16; cf. also Haas lS94b; 86; Hoffner 1998; 
56f. For Seri and Hurri, see Haas 1972-1975a; 1994a: 471f.; Singer 1996; 183f: Schwemer 2001: 
477ff. For Tilla: Haas 1981a; Schwemer 2001: 483f. 

662 For Mt. Cassius, see now Porfcnoff 2006. 

663 Bordreuil 1989; Dijkstra 1991: 133ff.; Popko 1998: 123f,; Wilhelm 1998 —2001a. According to 
Schwemer (2001: 228), the Nanni Mountain shoukl be looked for mach further out to the east. 
Yet, this is coniradicted by the mention of this mountain in the Deeds of Suppiluliuma in the 
context of a Syrian campaign of Tuthaliya III. 


Suwaliyat, was his faithful companion. 66 ^ Tasmisu’s spouse Nabarhi was venerated 
in Taide on the Upper Khabur. 66 ° 

The Hurrians of northern Syria identified Tessub with the Semitic Storm-god 
Hadda/Addu. In the Hurrianized Centers of Syria and Kizzuwatna the local storm- 
gods were venerated under the name of Tessub. The most important of the Syrian 
storm-gods was the Storm-god of Halab, whose cult had supra-regional signifieanee 
already in the third millennium BC, Lncluding Ebla and Mari on the mid-Euphra- 
tes. v The importance of Addu of Halab grew in the Old Babylonian period when 
Aleppo was the royal residence of the powerful kingdom of Yamhad. He was at the 
top of the pantheon of Yamhad, the king of Yamhad was the ‘beloved of Addu’ and 
the land of Yamhad itself was cailed simply the ‘Land of Addu.’ 667 Hurrian or Hur¬ 
rianized ruling famiiies from other centers of Syria and southeastern Anatolia re- 
ferred to the royal ideology of the Yamhad kings. As a consequence, the Storm-god 
of Halab, already in elevated Position in many local pantheons, 668 appeared in the 
Hurrian garb of Tessub as the chief god in dynastic cults. It was then that Hebat, 
ancient goddess of Halab, whose cult is attested already in texts from Ebla of the 

• - * * 669 v 

third millennium BC, " became Tessub’s spouse, while Sauska, his old partner from 
eastern Hurrian pantheons, appears in the myths as his sister. Tessub, Hebat and 
Sauska formed the chief triad in the beliefs of the western Hurrians. Nonetheless, 
the change was not universal in all of the Syrian towns. In the Hurrian cults of Uga- 
rit, as in the state pantheon of Mittani, Sauska remained the supreme goddess and 
Tessub’s partner. 61 She also maintained her prominent position in Alalah, even 


664 Güterbock 1961a. 

665 The cult of Nabarbi (‘(She) of Na war 5 ), referred to in the oldest texts as Lady of Nawar/Nagar, 
is attested already for the Ur III period, Guichard .1996 with references. Gf, also Haas 1998 - 
2001a. 

666 Schwemer 2007b: 162ff. 

667 Schwemer 2007b: 163. See also above, 3.1.1 with n, 238. 

668 Cf., e.g., the pantheon of Hassuwa, attested in the annals of Hattusili I, KBo 10.1 obv. 37ff,: the 
Storm-god of Armaruk (=? Ammarik, Jebel Seman west of Aleppo, Archi 1998b: 40f.), the Storm- 
god of Halab, Allatum, Mount Adalur, Lihiri, two silver buils (of the Storm-god?) and 13 stafcuett.es 
(of other deities) of goid and silver. Hebat is also mentioned, referred to as the daughter of 
Allatum (KBo 10.1 obv. ]43f.). See now Devecchi 2005: 46ff.; cf. also de Martino 2003: 54ff. with 
references; Beckman 2006: 221. 

669 Archi 1994: 25lf.; Pomponio - Xella 1997: 189ff.; Schwemer 2001: 1151. 

870 See, e.g., Haas 1994a: 543: Schwemer 2001: 461. These pantheons were apparently not infhienced 
by the royal ideology of Yamhad. 
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though the pantheon there was headed by the Storm-god, Sun and Ishara (see 
below) . 

Once the new dynasty originating from Kizzuwatna took power in Hattula, the 
cult of Tessub and Hebat of Halab, ehief pair of the dynastic pantheon (see 3.2.2), 
spread to the native Hittite territories in Asia Minor. 8 ' 1 The annals of Hattusili I 
inform that he brought to Hittite tempies statues of Human gods plundered in Syria, 
including a cult image of a local hypostasis of the Storm-god of Halab from the town 
of Hassu(wa). 672 This is hardly proof, however, of the incorporation of Tessub of Halab 

673 

and other Human gods into the Old Hittite pantheon.' 

Sarramma, 0 ' 1 originally a great mountain-god venerated in the Syro-Anatolian 
borderland as a bull (in this guise we see bim, for example, on the rock relief from 
Hanyeri 6 "’), was included in the Hurrian-Kizzuwatnean pantheon as the son of Tes¬ 
sub and Hebat. Similarly so in the procession of divinities from Yazihkaya (3.2.2) 
and in the kaluti -lists of IJebat, where he is mentioned most often directly after the 
goddess. 6,8 The cult of the diad Hebat - Sarrumma had its source in the theological 
conception of the mother - son pair. Sarrumma is also found in a modified pan¬ 
theon of Halab/ >7 ° but originally he surely did not belang in it. 

Sauska. (the ‘Great One’ 680 ) took over many fcraits of the Sumerian Inanna and 
Babylonian Istar. both in her female aspect as goddess of love and in the male one 
as warrior-goddess. In the latter aspect she was venerated with various kinds of 
weapons perceived as independent divine beings. 881 Also connected with the male 
aspect of Sauska was the cult of 4 hot stones’ that played an important role in 


671 Klengel 1965a; Soucek - Siegelova 1974; Popko 1998; 2002. 

672 See n. 668. 

673 Cf. Popko 1.995a: 95f. Contra , e.g., Klengel 1965a: 90; 1992: 344; Richter 2002: 306ff. with ref¬ 
erenees; see also Sehwemer 2001: 494f,; 2007b: 166. 

674 Laroche 1963; Haas 1994a: 39Off.; Sehwemer 2001: 484ff,; Tremouille 2006. 

675 Kohlmeyer 1983: 86ff. with referenees; Ehringhaus 2005: 76ff.; Stokkel 2005: 174. 

678 Cf. CTH 698: KBo 14.142 i 23. ii 12, 25; KUR 27.13 i 5, 15, Klengel 1985a: 91f.; Soucek -- Siegelova 
1974: 39ff.; Haas 1994a: 554L; Tremouille 1997: 94ff. CTH 704: KBo 22,180 i 20’; KBo 34.16+KBo 
33.27+KBo 35.136+ ii 1’, iv 27; KBo 35.357 ü 5; KUB 45.74 l.col. 5’, Wegner 2002: 55, 105ff. 

677 Tremouille 1997: 189f. 

678 Haas 1994a: 390, 554. 

679 Popko 1995a: 98; 1998; 122 n. 19; Tremouille 1997: 190: Sehwemer 2001: 485, 500. 

680 Wegner 1995b. 
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magie,°“ 2 Nineveh was the oldest and the most famous center of the goddess’s cult. 

Sauska of Nineveh was greatlv venerated in Syria and Asia Minor, 884 and she also 

made her way into the Hittite state pantheon, appearing among the divine witnesses of 

state treaties (3.2.1). In the westera Hurrian pantheon, Sauska was accompanied 

by her maidservants Ninatta and Kulitta, who were already present in her original 

entourage in Nineveh. In Anatolia, her manifestations from Samufaa, 685 Hattarina 688 

and Lawazantiya were particularly venerated. 

The cult of the Syrian Ishara/Ushara, 68 originally goddess of love and ident- 

ified in this role with Istar, spread in Mesopotamia in the third millennium BC; she 

also had her temple at Kaneä (see 2.1). In this original aspect, Ishara was worshiped 

in some Syrian centers still in the second millennium BC, 688 for example,. in Ebia, 

Alalah and Emar/Meskene. At Alalah, Ishara, called ‘Lady of Alalab’ in the in- 

scription of Idrimi (line 2), 689 partnered the Storm-god; the logogram ISTAR that 

denotes here Ishara’s name identifies her as a love goddess. 6 ' 1 In Emar she was 
D- 

paired with the city god NIN.URTA, whom Joan Goodnick Westenholz identified 

with the epithet II Imari/Hamari (‘God of Emar’), maybe a manifestation of Dagan/ 
691 

Kumarbi. Ishara was also greatly venerated in Kizzuwatna, especially in the area 

a round Tarsa/ Tarsus and Nirisa in Cilicia. There was a temple of the goddess on 

one of the Cilician mountains bearing her name. IJamri-Ishara of the Hittite 
693 

texts' ' refers presumably to the tradition of the goddess’s cult in Kizzuwatna, where 


682 Haas - Thiel 1978: 9, 38t; Fick 2004: 159. 

683 Hurrian spells from Ugarit mention Akkad, Nineveh with [x-A(w)ijrasse and Yablä-Alise as the 
main centers of Sauska / ISTAR ’s worship, Dietrich - Mayer 1994; Dietrich 2004: 143. 

684 Vieyra 1957; Haas - Thiel 1978: 30ff.; Haas 1979; Wegner 1981: passim ; 1995c; 149£f.; Haas 
1994a: 345ff,; Beckman 1998. 

685 Lebrun 1976: 15£f., 42ff.; cf. also Wegner 1995c: 31 ff. 

686 Wegner 1995c: lllff. 

687 Archi 1993c; Haas 1994a: 393ff.; Frechel 1996; Archi 2002b. 

688 According to Hurrian spells from Ugarit, Ishara was worshiped in Syria in the fol.lowi.ng main 
centers: Mari, Tuttu! with Eraar-Sirasse, Mudkm-Nidabe, Yablä-Alise, Nastarbenne-Sidurasse, 
Tunanab-Saydar and Ugarit-Zuiude, Dietrich - Mayer 1994; Dietrich 2004: 143. 

689 Longman 1997: 479. 

890 Haas —Wilhelm 1974: 138. For the temple of Ishara /JSTAR at Alalah, see Na’aman 1980. Cf. 
also Prechel 1996: 184f. 

691 Westenholz 1999:158. See, however, Feliu (2003: 246f. n. 226) who argues against the pairing of Dagan 
and Ishara in Emar and the neighboring region. For Ishara in Emar, see also Beckman 2002c: 44, 51. 

692 KUB 40.2 obv. Prechel 1996: 120ff. with referenees; 

893 Prechel 1998: IÖ4f.; van Gessel 1998: 81f. 
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the sanctuarv of Ishara as goddess of oaths was connected with a ftamri-building. 69 *' 
The Kizzuwatnean Ishara has characteristics of a chthonic goddess. 

, 695 

In the westera Human pantheon Ishara s function changea tundamentaUy. 

She found herseif among the chthonic deities who were believed to belong to the 

earlier generation of gods (see below). Ishara was associated with the goddess Allani 

and gained many negative characteristics, including a link with the mortal ‘disease 

0 f Ishara.’ She was also a guardian of oaths and as such appears in Hittite state 

treaties, rnost often in the Company of the Moon-god. 696 Her connection with the Moon- 

697 

god Sangar / Sag(g)ar in Ma’NE of the Ebla texts should also be noted, ” and later 
in cults from the Khabur region, the middle Euphrates (Emar) and Kizzuwatna. 

Allani or ‘Lady (of the Netherworld),’ 6 " who adopted many characteristics from 
the Mesopotamien Ereskigal, herseif influenced the image of the Sun-goddess of the 
Earth (3.2.4). ln the Hurrian-Luwian environment of Kizzuwatna these two goddesses 
became identified. In Mesopotamia, Allani was venerated as Allatu, but in Asia Minor 
the two manifestations of the goddess were treated as separate deities. Allatu, equa- 
ted with the god Lelwani, stood at the head of a group of chthonic deities worshiped 
in the hesla- house in Hattusa' ‘ (see 3.1.1). 

In a well-known Hurrian-Hittite bilingual text, Allani is called the wood of 
the holt of the Earth (that is, the netherworld),’ for it is there that she had her palaee. 
The Hurrians shared with the inhabitants of Mesopotamia the belief that 
a man’s fate was decided in the netherworld prior to his birth. As queen of the nether¬ 
world Allani had her share in this.' 02 It also explains her ties with the divine 


694 See now Prechel 2008: 127f. 

695 Archi 2002b. 

696 Prechel 1996: 94ff. See also Laroche 1955b: 11 n. 3; Otten 1961: 155 for the writing of the god- 
dess’s narae with the logogram ISTAR. 

697 Prechel 1996: 10ff., 17; 1999: 375, 377f. 

698 Haas 1994a: 373, 568 with n. 191. Cf, also Prechel 1996: 86; Beckinan 2002c: 48, 82. 

699 Haas 1994a: 405f.; Popko 1995a: 99; Torri 1999: 97ff, 

700 Torri (1999: 112) has proposed that the Akkadogram ALLATUM is in Hittite texts nothing more 
than a way of writing the name of Lelwani. Yet, her arguing {p. 63ff.) that Lelwani, like the Meso- 
potamian Allatu, was a goddess is not persuasive. Texts from the later Empire period, in which 
Lelwani is given the epithet ‘My Lady’ (cf. Torri 1999: 45ff.), evidence the transfer of the name 
of the Hattian god to Allatu. The Human Kumarbi is a case in the opposite direction when a god 
of foreign origin is given the name of an Anatolian goddess (=Halki / NISABA), cf. Archi 2004b. 

701 Neu 1996; cf. also Haas 1994a: 549ff.; Wilhelm 2001. 
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midwives Hudena Hudellurra (or Hodens Hodeüurra),' whose cult among the West¬ 
ern Hurrians draws upon the tradition of Syrian mother goddesses, protectresses of 

pregnant women and assistants in childbirth, represented among others by the seven 
704 

Ugaritan Kofarätu. * In the Yazilikaya procession, a pair of goddesses is identified 
by epigrapbs as Hudena Hudellurra (3.2,2), although the plural form of the Hurrian 
names suggests that we are dealing here with a group of mother goddesses on the 
Syrian mode. 

ME 6 rü 1 

In Hittite texts, the Human divine midwives correspond to DINGIR.MAH .‘ ' 

705 

Gulses, “ the logogram probably concealing a group of the Luwian Darawanzi-god- 

desses (Darawes in Hittite). 700 Together with the Sun-goddess of the Earth, the 

MEÖ/Hl A 

mother and fate goddesses DINGIR.MAH ’ /Darawes Gulses are the main 
divine aetors in magical practices from the Hurrian-Luwian circle, designed to free 
the patient from the power of the chthonic gods (3.2.9). In other texts from the same 
cultural sphere, the fate goddesses Gulses occur in association with the Mesopota- 
mian mother goddess DINGIR.MAH, who played a role in the creation of man, thus 
bearing out her function as divine midwife. l07 The Hurrians identified her with the 
activity of the mother goddesses Hudellurra. 708 The Hittites worshiped her under 
the name of Hannahanna, ' Yet, in this group of texts it is probably the Luwian 
goddess Darawa belonging to the entourage of the Sun-goddess of the Earth. (3.2,4) 
who is disguised as DINGIR.MAH. 

The netherworld was also the seat of gods of the older generation referred to as 
the ‘primeval gods' (karuilies siunes in Hittite), ‘lower gods’ (enna turena in Hur¬ 
rian, kälteres siunes in Hittite) or ‘divine ancestors’ (ammadena enna in Hurrian, 


703 Haas 1972 -1975b, On the meaning of Hurrian names Hodena Hodeilurra (from the root hod- 
£ raise’ which reflects their role as midwives), see Giorgieri 2001; 141 with n. 31. 

704 .Herrmann 1968: of., 39ff.; cf, also Hutter 1998; 136. On the connection between the Ugaritan 
Kötarätu and Mesopotamian mother goddesses Öassürätu / DINGIR.MAH^ 0 , see Stol 1983: 34£t; 
del Ohno Lete 1991: 74f.; van der Toorn 1994: 87 with n. 18. 

705 Cf. Laroche 1948: 124ff.; Haas 1972—19756; ßeckman 1983: 242: Taracha 2000: 186f. For the 
equation of Gulses with Hurrian Hudena, see also Giorgieri 2001: 138. 

706 C-arruba 1966: 30 n. 48; Taracha 2000: 188f. Cf. also Frantz-Szabö 1993-1997: 518. 

707 Taracha, in press. 

708 Cf. a lexical list AN = anu from Emar: Sum. Aruru. NIN.TU, NIN.MAH - Hurr. 
hui-ur-ra, Haas 1988a: 20. 

709 KeUerman 1987a: Haas 1994a: 433ff, 
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üt. ‘divine grandfathers’). ’ ' ü The Hurrians imagjned them in the likeness of (he Meso¬ 
potamian Anunnaku, yet they included in this group, heside the Mesopotamian di- 
vinities like Alalu and Amiza(du), Anu and Äntu, Enlil and Ninlil or Ea, also nu- 
merous deities from the local Substrate. The names of some of these deities, in keeping 
with the rules of word magic, form rhyming pairs: Minki /Munki * — Amunki, Antu— 
Apantu, Aunamm(u)du - Iyandu, Eitara 7! "-Ta(i)Stara, Nara-Namsara, * 13 Muntara - 
Mutmuntara. Amorig them there were also the seers Aduntarri and ZulM, and Irpitiga, 
‘Lord of Judgment.’* 14 The Human divinities of the netberworld were included in 
the Hittite state pantheon and were summoned as witnesses to state treaties (3.2.1). 

Ea/ i0 who assumed many of the characteristics of the Sumerian Enki, was wor- 
sfaiped in Ebla already in the third millennium BC as Hayyu(m) (fron» the Semitic 
root hyylw ‘live’), lfa which gave the Syrian-Hurrian form of the name, Aya / Eya (Lu- 
wian Iya), attested in texts of the second millennium BC. Ea played a significant 
role in the Hittite state cult; his temple stood on the acropolis Büyükkale in Hattu- 
sa near the temple of DINGIR.MAH (3.2.6). Worshiped with hin» was his spouse 

Damkina, his vizier Izzummi, Nabu ( D AG), Kumarbi, 717 and minor divinities from 

718 

his circle, all gods whom the Hittites knew through Human mediation. ' ln rnyths, 
Ea appears as ‘Lord of Wisdom,’ whom the gods approach for counsel. In a magical 
ritual from Ortaköy / Sapinuwa, Ea and Damkina are evoked together with the Lu- 
wian divine midwives DINGIR,MAH MT! '' S Gulses and a local Manifestation of the 

v 7 jt) 

mother goddess DINGIR.MAH from the town of Sulupassi(ya). 


710 Laroche 1974; Gurney 1977: 1.5 with n. 4; Archi 1.990; Haas ,1994a: lllff.; de Martine - Giorgieri 
2008: 78 with references. On the relationship between the primeval gods and Allani, see, e.g., 
Haas 1994a: 551; Cafcsanicos 1996: 275 with n. 221 (references); Torri 1999: 94£f. Cf. also Taracha 
2000: 182f. 

711 Wilhelm 1993 --1997a. 

71.2 Polvani 2008, 

713 Wilhelm 1998-2001b. 

714 Cf. ötten 1961: 144 n. 281, 145ff. 

715 Archi 1993b, 

716 TM 75.0.1825+3131 rev. v 3f.: D En-ki - ’ä-u 9 . Cf. Archi 1993b: 27 n. 3; Wilhelm 2002a: 62f. 
n. 27 with references; Tonietti 2003: 668f. 

717 As Hurrian equivaleney of Dagan-Enlil, cf. Archi 2004b. See also n. 722. 

718 Popko - Taracha 1988: 88ft. 101 ff., 109; Archi 1993b; 2006: 154, 156. 

719 Or 94/136 obv, Iff.; see Esma Keyhan’s paper (“Ortaköy/Sapinnva Ar§ivinde Tanrilan Qagirma 
Ritüelierinde Yer Alan Bazi Yen! Kurban Terimleri”) read at the 7th International Congress of 
Hittitology in Corum, 25-29 August 2008, 
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The older generation of gods included Kumarbi,'“'' whose seat was supposed to be 
in Urkes/Tell Mozan .'~ t In Mesopotamia he was identified with Enlil, in Syria with 
the North Semitic fertility god Dagan and the Ugaritan El, whereas the Hittites 
called him by the name of the Grain-goddess Haiti (whose name is written also with 
the logogram NISABA). ~ Kumarbi’s spouse was the goddess Saks/Salus, ‘ his 
vizier called Mukisanu. Kumarbi is the hero of the cycle of myths in which he ap¬ 
pears as Tessub’s chief Opponent in the older gods’ struggle to recover power over 
the world (3.2.9). The sequence of divine generations in Hurrian mythoiogy - Anu, 
Kumarbi, Tesiub - was refiected in the Order preserved on. some kaluti-lists in the 
cult of Tessub (see above). 

The Hurrian Sun-god Simige was an almost faithful copy of the Mesopotamian 

Samas, great god of Sippar. Aya was the spouse of both, her name in the lists of 

Hurrian deities being connected with the unclear term I/Ekaldi/u - Aya-Ikaldu / 

Ayu(n)-Ekaldi. Viziers of the Sun-god were Lipparu(ma) — Bunene and Mesaru known 

from Babylonian mythoiogy, who ran on either side of the god’s chariot pulled by 

724 

tour horses. ' According to the interpretatio hethitica, the Fears and the Terrors 
ran with them. on the Sun-god’s right and left respeetively. lo Simige was loremost 
a god of orades. In myths he appears as one of the most prominent celestial gods. It 
may be assumed that the Sun-god of Heaven, who became important in the state 
cult during the Empire period as the Hittite Istanu (see 3.2.1), was none other than 
the Hurrian Simige. 

The Moon-god Kusuh as god of oaths demonstrates ties with the netberworld . lih 
Among the western Hurrians he was also venerated as Umbu/Ib. His spouse 


720 Güterbock 1980-1983. 

721 Hurrian spells from ügarit mention his main cult Centers in Syria: Uriga and Kumma/i with 
Tuttul-A(w)irrase. Dietrich - Mayer 1994; Dietrich 2004: 143. 

722 On the equivaleney of the Old Syria n Dagan and Mesopotamian Enlil and Hurrian Kumarbi, 
see, e.g., Wilhelm 1989: 521; Niehr 1994; Schwemer 2001: 405; Feliu 2003: 298ff.; Archi 2004b, 
As Feliu (2003: 300) states, “if Kumarbi has any agraria« character it is not due fco his Identi¬ 
fication with Dagan. Fundamental to the comparison between the two gods is the almost identical 
Position each has in his respective pantheon, both refcain the title ‘Father of the gods; have the 
Storni-god as fcheir preeminenfc son and the saroe wife. ... it is possibie to think that Kumarbi is 
simply his [Dagan’s] 'Hurrian counfcerpart’.” 

723 Archi 1995b: 1998b: 41f,; cf. also Schwemer 2001: 403ff.; Feliu 2003: 288ff. 

724 KUß 31.127+ i 52ff., Giiterbock 1958: 241; cf. also Haas 1994b: 85f. 

725 Friedrich 1954—1955; Güterhock 1958: 241. 

726 Laroche 1955b: 1962; Otten 1980—1983c; Haas - Freches 1993-1997: Haas 1994a: 374t 
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Nikkal 727 is a Hurrian manifestation of the Sumerian goddess Ningal (‘Great Lady’), 
spouse of the Moon-god Sin, worsMped in Ebla already in the third millennium BO 
and also present in the Mari pantheon starting witb the Ur III period. Ugarit was 
also among the most important cult centers of Nikkal. In Asia Minor she received 
offerings sometimes under the double name Umbu-Nikkal'“ (as in the case of the 
kaluti -list of Hebat cited above), which corresponds to Nikkal-Ib in Ugaritan texts. 
Queens of the early Empire bore names created with the Nikkal element - Nikkal- 
madi and Asmunikkal. A deseription bas survived of a ritual for the goddess cel- 
ebrated by Asmunikkal and her sons.'" J As mentioned above, the Moon-god and 
Ishara as deities of oaths appear on the lists of divine witnesses in Hittite state 
treaties. In military vows they were summoned together with Sarrumma.' 0 

Ä distinctive trait of Hurrian cults was the veneration of pairs of different gods 
treated as a unity (Hebat-Sarrumma, Hebat-Allanzu, Ninatta-Kulitta, Ishara- 
Allani, bludena - Hudellurra, Umbu-Nikkal, pairs of chthonic gods, etc.), two mani- 
festations of the same deity (the two gods Nubadig, Ugur, Tiabendi and others), or 
eise the god or goddess associated with his/her personified attribute or epithet (Ea- 
Madi ‘Ea-Wisdom,’ Hebat-Mus(u)ni 73Z ‘Hebat, - Order’) which symbolized him /her 
while remaining a separa t e divine being. This practice, presumably original mg from 
Syria, penetrated also into the Luwian cults (see 3.2.4). 

3.2.6. Cult 

Forrns of cult expressing adoration for a deity are charaeterized by traditionalism 
and conservatism. These forme remained basically unchanged from the Old Hittite 
period (3.1.3), although Hurrian influence is evident. The number of cult objects grew 
significantly, now including the god’s personified attributes, weapons, symbols, epi- 
thets, forces of nature, etc., as well as furnishings of the adytum (cf. 3.2). Abstract 


727 Imparati 1979a; 1998-2001. 

728 Herrmann 1968; del Olmo Lete 1991; cf. also Hutter 1996: 136. 

729 Haas 1.994a: 375. 

730 KUB 45.47+Bo 4186 with its duplicate KBo 17.84. Imparati (1979a: 299ff.; 1979b) identified the 
Hittite queen with Nikkalmadi, but other scholars tend to attribute this ritual to Asmunikkal; 
see, e.g.« Singer 2002b: 310 n. 52 (references). 

73.1 KUB 43.38, Oettinger 1976. 

732 Lebrun 1976: 102; Wilhelm 1993-1997h. 
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ideas received a material form and were placed in the sanctuary alongside the god, 
often ob the same altar. Compared to the Old Hittite period, temple interiors pr 
ented a much rieher appearance, especially the new cult places for Hurrian and 
Luwian deities, 

The gods were worshiped under different formst 3 There were, as earlier, statu- 

ettes a few dozen centimeters high, made of wood covered with sheet gold or silver, 

sometimes of iron, copper and silver, oecasionally even gilded. Their deseriptions 

734 

abound in the texts. ’ Bigger (and even monumental) figures occurred as well, as sug- 

gested by the fragment of a copper statue found near Ahurhisar north of Afyon, which 

735 

was approximately 50 cm when complete, ' ’ the torso of a limestone statue from 
Alaea Höyük, 736 and a monumental stela (c. 7.35 m high) from Fasillar near Beysjehir, 
featuring a representation in bas-relief of a storm-god resting Ms foot on a moun- 
tain-god flanked by lions. ‘ Studies on the iconography of particular deities benefit 
substantially from representations in the glyptic arts, 738 on pottery 739 and metal 
vessels.' as well as sculpture on rock faces. " The latter reliefs are linked mostly 
to cult practices in rock and spring sanctuaries. The most famous are the pro- 
cessions of divinities from Yazilikaya (3.2.2), rock reliefs in Gävurkalesi Southwest 
of Ankara, representing a storm-god next to another god opposite a goddess/ 42 
a scerse showing the Storm-god of Halab in his chariot drawn by bulls together with 


733 Güterbock 1983; cf. also Hazenbos 2003: 173ff.; Collins 2005. 

734 von Brandenstein 1943; Jakob-Rost 1961; 1963; Carter 1962. 

735 ilash 1993. 

736 Ko$ay - Akok 1973: 19, 78f. (cat. no. Alp 149), Pis XL - XU. 

737 Kohlmeyer 1983: 39f.; Taracha 1987: 267 n. 26 (references); Ehringhaus 2005: 57ff. 

738 Beran 1967; Boehmer - Güterbock 1987: 52f., 55 (nos 145, 147), 56 (no. 148), 65 (no. 182), 1061 
(no. 308); Herbordt 2005: nos 275, 302, 504, 507, 566, 612, 620, 621f„ 625f., 630, 710, 755, 770. 
For the royal seal of Mursili III with a representation. of the Storm-god of Halab mounting his 
eagle chariot drawn by bulls, see Hawkins 2003. 

739 Boehmer 1983: 33ff. (nos 43—46), 36ff. (no. 47). More recent excavafcions in the Upper City of 
Hatfcusa yielded fragm.en.ts of a cult vase from the early Empire period, depicting the Storni-god 
of Halab in the iconographic type known from the seal of Mursili III (n. 738). Cf. Seeher 2007. 

740 One should mention foremost a silver vessel in the form of a fist in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, with a representation of King Tuthaliya pouring a libation in front of a storm-god (Güter¬ 
bock — Kendail 1995) and the frieze on the neck of the stag rhyton from the Norbert Schimmel 
collection (see n. 593). 

741 Kohlmever 1983: Ehringhaus 2005. 

742 von der Osten 1933; 1937; Kohlmeyer 1983: 43ff. with references; Lumsden 2002; Ehringhaus 
2005: Uff. 
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Sauska in a rock reiief from imamkulu,' 4 ’ and a cult facade with a depiction of 
a god and goddess by the sacred pond in Eflatun Pmar, 28 km northwest of Fasil- 
Iar. ,i4 One should also note the reliefs on the town walle by the Sphinx Gate in 
Alacahöyük, showing a cult scene on either side of the gate with a local storm-god 
in the form of a bull and an enthroned goddess, ’ and also a reiief on an arehitec- 
tural block, undoubtedly from a cult scene, discovered in 2005 in Kayaiipmar, rep- 
resenting a goddess seated on a stool, holding a bowl and a bird in her hands.' ‘ 6 
There was also a huge variety of aniconic Images. Huwasi- stelae have already 
been discussed, as have been discs of solar and astral deities (e.g. Pirengir), most 
offen of copper or gold, nxountain-gods worshiped in the form of ‘weapons,’ possibly 
maces ( C,lo TUKUL), and kursa- bags, the worship of which lasted until the end of 
the Hittite kingdom despite a progressive personification of local tutelary deities (see 
3.1.3). One ritual proves that the same deity could be worshiped under different 
forms: “He will come (and) ceiebrate the goddess (=Uliliyassi). In addition, if she 
prefers a pithos-vessel, he will make her stand as a pithos-vessel. But if not, he will 
make her stand as a huwasi- stone. Or he will ‘make’ (worship) her (as) a stafcue.” 747 

743 

Rhyta and other kinds of vessels also appeared as images of deities. - ’ 

Texte from ehe Empire period mention numerous temples in the Capital and other 
towns. The everyday life of the temples is illustrated in preserved instrueüons for 
temple officials. A rule of prime importance was to preserve cultic purity under- 
stood as a state of freedom from magical impact of persons, objects and substances 
considered impure, and avoiding behavior which threatened contamination. 1 ’ Hav- 
ing fulfilied hie duties, the priest could go out to meet with his family, but after that 
he was required to return to the temple which would be locked up for the night. 

743 Wäfler 1975; Kohlmeyer 1983: SOff.; Hazenbos 2002; Ehringhaus 2005: 70ff.; Stokkel 2005: 174f, 

744 Bittei 1978*1980; Kohlmeyer 1983: 34ff.; Börker-Klähn - Meitner - Peckeruhn 1987; Börker- 
Klähn 1993; Özenir 2001; Bachmann - özenir 2004; Ehringhaus 2005: SOff. 

745 Mellink 1970; Neve 1994; Ehringhaus 2005: 6ff,; cf. also Haas 1994a: 592. 

746 Müller-Karpe 2006: 217ff. 

747 KUB 7.5 iv 11 ff., Hoffner 1987b: 276, 279; cf. also Popko 3.993: 325; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 464f.; 
Hazenbos 2003: 175; HED 3: 194. 

748 E.g., waksur- vessels: KUB 38.1 i l’f., von Brandenstein 1943: 101: Güterbock 1983: 204, 214, 
and hutusi-vessels: KUB 38,2 iii 18fl } von Brandenstein 1943: 8f.; Hoffner 2002: 65. 

749 CTH 264, Sturtevant 1934: Korosec 1974; McMahon 1997: 217ff.; Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 33ff.; in 
general also Bryce 2002: 154ff 

750 de Martine 2004. 
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Apart from the priests and priestesses discussed in chapter 3.1.3, the Empire texts 

yield evidence of other functionaries connected with the cult of particular deities. 

Among these are the priestesses: ammama from Tahurpa (who possibly had a part 

to play in the cult of the local goddess of the same name and also participated in 

the cult ceremonies in Arinna), fpuwassannallali ‘ and alhuitra serving Huwas- 

sanna, isharalli in the cult of (Hamrb)Ishara, i0 " and katrali (written also with the 

Akkadogram ENTÜ) in the cult of certain goddesses from Kizzuwatna, for example, 

Ishara and the Goddess of the Night. In the texts, all those employed in the temple 

(the hilammatta-me n, with ‘men’ standing for both sexes) are opposed to the 

temple-men (LÜ MES E.I)lNGIR L/M ) iD ° “who regularly cross the threshold of the 

756 

gods.” This narrower term includes solely cult personnel: SANGA-priest(esse)s, 
AMA.DINGIK-priestesses, singers and musicians (among others, LUMES hali(ya)ries, 7B7 
”NAK/ kinirtalla-, GALA/ 'sahtaril(i)-J 77 EE BALAG.DI / ^arkammiyal- 
la-‘ ’ ), and other groups of temple officials who are on occasion also described as 
smgmg, mcludmg the KI.SIKIL/ztrctuhes, hazgarai, and 

taptara. In some texts, the GUDLs 12 -priests are also assigned to the 
temple-men, in others, however. they are among the hilammatta- men, 760 indicating 
their lower Status among cult functionaries. Auxiliary personnel included guards, door- 
men, rcciters and diviners of both sexes, cooks and bakers, table-men, cupbearers, 
scribes, waterbearers, potters, smiths, brewers, other craftsmen and shepherds. 766 


751 Cf. Haas - Jakob-Bost 1984: 23: Haas 1994a: 427 with n. 66; Popko 2001a: 331 with n. 19. 

752 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 388f.; 2004. 

753 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 390. 

754 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 391ff.; Haas 1994a: 3941; Miller 2002; Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 1771. 3871 

755 Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 279ff. 

756 KUB 13.4 iii 41 

757 Klinger 1996: 7521 with references. 

758 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 336fl; Klinger 1996: 747; Schuol 2004: 163ff. 

759 Yoshida 1999: 242, 2451; Schuol 2004: 1611; CHD S lOff. 

760 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 2971: Schuol 2004: 158, 1.60. 

761 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 401fl; Jian 1994; Arikan 2002; cf. also Rutherford 2004. 

762 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 385fl; Rößle 2004; Tom 2008; now also HW 2 1.1.1/1: 548fl 

763 Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 399f! 

764 KUB 13.4 ii 82, iii 31. Klinger 2002: 101; Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 53. 55, 761 

765 KUB 38.12 i 11, Güterbock 1972: 1301; dei Monte - Tischler 1978: 17711: Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 
21 Oft; Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 22ff. 

766 See, e.g., KUB 38.12 i 9fl. dei Monte - Tischler 1978: 17711; Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 210ff; Taggar- 
Cohen 2006a: 22. 
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Most oi the temples existing in the Old Hittite period on Büyükkale in Hattusa 
(3.1.3) continued in Operation, although changes in the official pantheon resulted in 

767 

Tessub of Halab taking over the old temple of the Anatolian Storm-god,'* and the 
goddess Ailatu replacing Lelwani as the main deity worshiped in the hesta- house. 

D , 

The temple of ' LAMMA mentioned in the texts must have been the old temple of 

Inar; it should not fae confused with the House of the kursa in the palace residence, 

which was now the seat of Zithariya. New sanciuaries were built for Ea and 

DINGIE.MAH. Furthermore, Suwaliyat / Tasmisu ( D URAS), Sulinkatte ( D U.GUR), 

Hasammili, Miyatanzipa ( ß GIR), Halki, Parka, Katahha, and mysterious Hannu also 

had their cult places there. The Sun-goddess of Arinna was worshiped not only in 

her (modest) temple on the acropolis, but also jointly with Mezzula in her huwasi■ 

768 

preei.net located by some scholars on nearby Kizlarkayasi. 

Numerous craftsmen and merehants, including many foreigners, lived in the Lower 

City of Hattusa. Each of these groups of Professionals had its guild divinities, mostly of 

foreign origin. Texts testify to a connection between the temple of Zulumma/i (per- 

769 

haps one of the manifestations of Ea) and merehants,'' while the craftsmen wor- 
shiped Surra, whose temple was located near the city gate referred to as asusa . 
This pari of the city was also the location of the temples of Hanzunzi, Zizzi and 
Sisummi. Tanners and leatherworkers who worshiped. the Maliya divinities lived dose 
by a stream outside the asusa-gate. ‘ ‘ 1 

The Great Temple, otherwise called Temple I, dedicated to the Storm-god and 
the Sun-goddess of Arinna, was known as Great House (fi A GAL) to the Hittites. 172 
It was raised in the Lower City in the reign of Tuthaliya IV. Before that the chief 

767 Popko 2002. The Anatolian Storm-god, however, referred to also as Taparwasu (see n. 297), was 
still worshiped in the same celia with bis inseparable companion Wasezzili/Wasez(z)asu, cf. KBo 
2.29 rev. TI; KBo 21.49+KBo 39.87 ii 13\: KBo 39.88 ü 10f., Archi 2007a: 53. Taparwasu and 
Wasezasu x-eceived offerings also at the huwasi(- precinct?) of the Storm-god (KUB 30.41 iv 
Laroche 1966b: 1.70; Yoshida 1998: 321 n. 7), evidenced already in the Old Hittite texts (3.1.3), 

768 Pierallini — Popko 1998: 127f. 

769 KUB 57,95 iv off., Otten 1959a. 

770 KUB 10.1 i 5’ff.; cf. Singer 1983: 63, 123; 1984: 22. 

771 Pierallini - Popko 1998: 120ff. Cf. also Pierallini 2000: 325ff. One eannot agree with Pierallini 
(2000: 33211), who would li'ke to locate shrines of Parka. Sisummi, Surra, Zulumma, Ea, 
DINGIE.MAH and Katahha in the so-called Südareal situated to the Southwest of Temple I. 
The temples of Ea, DINGIE.MAH and Katahha stood certainly on Büyükkale (see above). 

772 For the Identification of the Great Temple with the E nM GAL that appears in texts from the 
latest phase of the Empire period, see :n, 268. 
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pair of the state pantheon does not seem to have been worshiped together in a shared 
sanctuary. The temple was charged also with supplying other cults in the Capital 
and the provinces. Tins purpose was served by huge storerooms, temple ateliers and 
the archive of cuneiform tablets with a scriptorium operating in it.' 73 

The construction of the Great Temple crowned Tuthaliya IV’s reorganization of 
the state cult in the Capital and in the land. ~ Offerings were made in this temple 
to the gods of the main towns - the list of fbrty centers scattered from the estuary 
of the Kizilirmak (Zalpa) through the land of Hatti and the Lower and Upper Lands 
to Isuwa (Haiara) and the towns on the Upper Euphrates (Hassuwa) in the east, supple- 
mented with the deities of Aleppo and the land of Pala, sets a much broader geo- 
graphic scope for the Hittite state pantheon than the lists of witness gods in state 
treaties (3.2.1).The Great Temple was also the place of worship of Hattian de¬ 
ities from the traditional pantheon with the mysterious Tauri(t) (whose cult prob- 
ably goes back to the beginnings of the city-state of Hattusa, 3.1.1), the Kanesite 
gods (Pirwa, Askasepa, Hassusara ‘Queen,’ Maliya), and a group of the household 
divinities worshiped by the royal Family already in Old Hittite times (3.1.2), In the 
Empire period this group was enlarged to include other Luwian and Human de¬ 
ities: the Storm-god of the Great House, Telipinu, Halki, Miyatanzipa ( D GTR) // Gulses 
D1NGIR.MAH M£ " 1 ’ (DINGIR.MAH Gulses in a parallel, text) // Hearth (Kuzanasu/ 
GUNNI), D U.GUR (= Zilipuri) and D U.GUR l ' KU Hayasa // Moon ( D XXX / D EN.ZU), 
Star, Night// Hasammili (Hasmaiu), Queen (Katahhi / D MUNUS.LUGAL), Haristassi, 
Hilassi // ‘small place’ (tepu peda-), ‘just tongue’ (EME-as handanza ), ZI.PU sarru- 
mar // Propitious Day .' m The extendecl list is evidenced already in a text written in 
early Middle Hittite script from the earliest phase of the Empire period/" 

Until recently it was thought that all of the more than thirty temples discovered to 
date in the Upper City of Hattusa were erected at the same time as the Great Temple. 

773 On the seribes from the ‘house of craftsmen’ (E GLS.KIN.TI) of the Great Temple, see now Shai 
Gordin’s paper (“Remarks on the Scribal Dynasties of the Hittite Empire Period”) read at the 
7th International Congress of Hittitology in Qorum. 25-29 August 2008. 

774 For the cult reorganization in the times of Tuthaliya IV, see Laroche 1975; Houwink teil Gat© 

1992: lOOff., 121ff.; Hazenbos 2003: llff., with references. 

775 KBo 4.13+KUB 10,82 i; cf, Haas 1994a: 776(1; now also Forlanini 2007b with references. I do not 
agree. however, with Forlanini who considers this list a source for a study of the early Hittite history. 

776 KBo 4.13+KUB 10.82 vi 17ff. with a parallel text KBo 19.128 vi 1.8’fl, Otten 1971: 45ff.; Yoshida 
1996: 173. 

777 KBo 23.72++, cf. Tremouiile 2004c: 341. 
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Yet, some of these cult piaces must have existed already in Old Hittite times (see 

'jn g 

3.1.3)." Unfortunately, none of them can be assigned to a particular deity. The 

last Hittite king, Suppiluliuma II, bullt a sanctuary with a sacred pond on the hill 
.. ^ 779 

called the South Castle (Südburg), ' and he also founded on the stony outerop of 
Ni§anta§ neighboring with Büyükkale some sort of a memoria! called hekur 
SAG. US (‘Eternal Peak’) for the posthumous cult of bis father Tuthaliya IV (see also 

780 

3.2.10). More cult piaces of this kind with their own personnel, linked to the 

ancestor cult of the royal family, are evidenced in texts; one such sanctuary dedi- 

cated to Muwattalli II was located in the territory of Tarhuntassa.* 81 Some scholars 

Attribute a hekur function to the rock monument at Gävurkalesi.' 82 A hekur should 

not be confused with. the ruler’s tomb, the Stone House (3.2.10). Tuthaliya IV was 

buried most probably in chamber B at Yazilikaya.' 8u 

Outside the Capital there is a ceremonial coinplex at Ortaköy/ Sapinuwa, dating to 

an early phase of the Empire period (reign of Tuthaliya III?). Excavations revealed 

a pillared hall and open court (Building C) leading to a temple (Building D) with 

784 

relief orthostats at its entran.ce. At nearby Agilönü a huge stone platform was 
unearthed. This mysterious platform and the adjacent Building 3, where a large 
number of ritual vessels were found, probably constituted a cult and/or ceremonial 
coinplex . ,Ho From the samt; period is a temple with a paved courtyard and narrow 
storerooms found at Ma§athöyük / Tapikka. 788 

In a later phase of the Empire period, many of the sanctuaries featuring sacred 
ponds, which were scattered all over Hittite territory, were given a monumental 
architectural käme. This was the case of the richly decorated facade in Eflatun Prnar, 


778 Müller-Karpe 2003: 389; Seeher 2006a: 136ff„ 142; 2006b. 

779 Hawkins 1995. Chamber 2 of this complex was interpreted by Hawkins (1990: 314) as a passage 
to the netherworld, D KASKAL.KUE ‘divine earth-road’ (see 3.2.10), maybe the tomb destined 
for Suppiluliuma II, cf. Watkins 1995: 288; Archi 2007b: 187. 

780 Cf. Güterbock 1967: 81; Xmparati 1977: 63; Silvestri 1983; Neve 1992a: 323f.: 1992b: 33; van 
den Hout 1994a: 49ff.; Popko 1996a: 141; Taracha 2000: 198; van den Hont 2002: 78; Archi 
2007a. 

781 Bo 86/299 (Bronze Tabiet) i 91-ii 3, ii 64ff., Otten 1988: 14£, 42ff.; Houwink ten Gate 1992b: 
244ff.; van den Hout 1994a: 50; 2002: 76£. with n. 22, and 89f. 

782 Güterbock 1967: 81; Popko 1995a: 141. 

783 Sec, o.g., van den Hout 1994a: 51f. 

784 M. Süel 2005; A. Süel ~ M. Süel 2006; Yildmm - Gates 2007: 296: M. Süel 2008a: 28£f. 

785 M. Süel 2008c: 48f£; 2008b. 
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already mentioned above. Tuthaliya IV was especially active in this Geld. At Yal- 
burt near Ilgm, 60 km northeast oi Eflatun Pinar, Tuthaliya’s inscription cover- 
ed three sides of a wall of huge stone blocke bullt around a sacred pond. ‘ 88 A sfcela 
fragment naming I uthaiiya (IV) in Hieroglyphic Luwian was also found in a spring 
sanctuary at Gölpinar near Alacahöyük.'Texts confirm the existence of similar 
sanctuaries with sacred ponds featuring a rieh architectural finishing already in the 
early Empire period. There is a Middle Hittite text describing sanctuaries by a spring 
dedicated to tue Sun-goddess and the Storm-god. The cult of springs has a tradi- 
tion reaching back into Old Hittite times (see 3.1.3). 

Of the more important cult centers in the provinces a few gained holy Status 
owing to the prominent Position of the local deities in the state pantheon and the 
Deputation of their temples. Local priests were exempted from duties for the palace, 
and the surrounding towns formed by force of royal decrees a kind of amphictyony 
charged with providing suppiies for the festivals celebrated there. The royal admin- 
istration took care of part of these suppiies. Temples also had their own land estates 
with numerous workers, including war captives, deportees and settlers offered to 
the god by the king. Arinna, Ziplanda and Nerik were the holy towns of the gods 
through the history of the Hittite state. It was in the reign of Tuthaliya IV that 
Nerik ultimately recovered its due Position after the Kaskean occupation. Under the 
Empire, the city to benefit from such Status, beside Hattusa, was Kummani in Kiz- 
zuwatna, and later also Tarfeuntassa, which was Muwattalli ITs Capital and them, 
under Tuthaliya IV, the Capital of an appanage kingdom ruled by Kurunta. 

Texts give an idea of the maintenance costs borne by the state and the royal 
treasury with regard to cult practices. 781 In the reign of Tuthaliya IV, a total of 775 in- 
dividuals were employed in the Service of 26 gods from Karahna, “of whom nine 


787 Temizer 1984; 1988: XVff., XXVff.; Ehringhaus 2005: 37ff. 

788 Poefcto 1993; Hawkins 1995: 66ff. (with Poetto's comments, 1998: 112R); Kara.su- Poetto -- Savas 
2000 . 

789 Qmaroglu - (>Iik 2006; Yildinm - Gates 2007: 297. 

790 KBo 21,22 rev. 36ff. (study by Kellerman 1978); cf. Haas - Wegner 2001: 1221.; Lehnm 2004: 
80. 

791 On the economy of cult, suppiies for temples and their domestic baekground, see Klengel 1975; 
now also Gilan 2007a with referenees. 

792 KUB 38.12 iv 16’, Darga 1973; del Monte - Tischler 1978; 177ff.; Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 21Off.; 
Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 21 ff. 
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793 

with e temple, 17 with a Autpasil-sanetuary?).’’ “ In the more important cexiters 
like Ziplanda, Samuha, Katapa and Tarhuntassa, not to say Hattusa itself, the 
number of people connected with temple Service wotild have been much bigger - 
reaching surely a few thousand. Added to this were the supplies required of local 
palace administrators, the elders of nearby towns and the central administration. 
Tuthaliya IV anmially supplied the gods of Tarhuntassa with 200 oxen and 1000 
sheep. An equally numerous herd (50 oxen and 1000 sheep) was driven from An- 
kuwa for the great festival of Telipinu, celebrated every nine years in the towns of 
Hanhana and Kasha, for which a local governor was responsible.' 94 In the times of 
Hattusili III, 1000 sheep were given to the Storm-god of Nerik on the occasion of 
the purulliiya) festival celebrated in. the dahanga (cult room?) of Ms temple.* 90 The 
meat of animal offerings was naturaliy used to prepare meals for participants in 
these festivals that lasted a number of days. 

Every town had its own calendar of festivals connected with the agricultural cycle 
and a tradition rooted in Old Hittite times (3,1.3). Among the more important festi¬ 
vals of Hattian origin that lasted infco the later period was the purulliiya) festival in 
the spring “when the land prospers and thrives.” 780 Some scliolars Claim that it was 
the festival of the New Year, but this finds no confirmation whatsoever in surviv- 
mg texts. Neither is there any conclusive evidence to prove that the texts connected 
with the cult of the goddess Teteshapi are part of a description of the purulliiya) 
festival.. These festivals appear to have been celebrated independently in Hattu¬ 

sa, * but also in Ziplanda and Nerik.' In the latter town, the local purulliiya) 
festival started being celebrated again after the reconquest of the northern terri- 
tories; the importance of these celebrations is emphasized by the fact that their 


793 KUB 38.12 iii 227. Cf. Hazenhos 2003: 175. 

794 KUB 51,1++ i lff„ Haas - Jakob-Rost 1984: 40, 44; KUB 53.14 iv 35’, Haas - Jakob-Rost 1984: 
76, 79. Cf. also Haas 1994a: 743. 

795 KUB 48.119 obv? 9’ff., Haas 1994a: 696. 

798 Haas 1970: 43ff.; KeHerman 1981; Haas 1988c; 1994a: 696ff.; Popko 1.995a: 149: Hoffner 2007: 
122, 1301, 

797 Haas 1994a: 69311.; Garcla Trabazo 2002: 77f., 83 with n. 16. 

798 Contra Pecchioli Daddi 1987a: 366ff., 1987b: 55ff.; 1988. 

/99 In Hattusa the purulliiya) festival was celebrated for Lelwani in the hestü- house. Cf. KBo 2.5 iii 
38if-, Goetze 1933: 188ff,; Haas - Wegner 1992: 247: Arehi 2007a: 51 with n. 2; IBoT 2.17, Haas 
.Wäfler 1977; 95 . 
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description was contained on 32 tahlets.’"’* Düring the eeremony, the so-called 

Illuyanka myth about the straggle between the Storm-god and the Serpent was re- 

802 

citedA Two versions of the myth are included in a kind of faymn to Zashapuna, 
main goddess of Kastama, whose cult was also introduced at Nerik (3.2.3). Sur- 
viving versions of the myth come from the Empire period. 80,5 

With the spread of the cult of Hurrian and Luwian divinities, the number of 
festivals that were celebrated increased. This concerns especially Hattusa. An In¬ 
struction for temple personnel (CTH 264) lists eighteen of many regulär festivals 
taking place in the Capital, the proper Organization of which was the priest,s’ duty: 
“The festival of the month, the festival of the year, the festival of the stag, the f[al] l 
festival, the |fe]stival of the spring, the thunder festival, the [fejstival of /iiyarra, 804 
the festival of pudaha, 80 ' 3 the festival of hisuwa, the festival of [sajtlassa, the festi¬ 
val of the rhyton, the festivals of the sacred SANGA-[priest], the festivals of the ‘old 
rner; the festivals of the AMA.DINGIR-priestesses, the festival of dahiya, the 
festival of the upati-me n, the festivals of the lot, the festivals of raking, or whatever 
festival (there is) up in Hattusa.” 807 Some of these festivals belonged to the old tra¬ 
dition. while the festivals of thunder, fpiyarra, pudaha and satlassa were celebrated 
for Tessub of Halab and deities from his circle. The last three were mentioned among 
thirteen regulär festivals in the cult of Tessub and Hebat of Halab of Hattusa, 803 
which in the opinion of some scholars were celebrated in a monthly cycle (with the 
thirteenth month in a leap year). 808 The festivals of filling storage jars (after the 
harvest) and opening them (before the sowing) (see 3.1.3), celebrated outside of 


801 Cf. KUB 30.42 i 5f. 

802 CTH 321, Beckman 1982; Ünal 1994b: 808ff,; G. Beckman apud Beckman - Hoffner 1997: ISÖf.; 
Hoffner 1998: lOff.; Garcla Trabazo 2002: 75ff.; Haas 2006: 971t; Hoffner 2007. 

803 According to Hoffner (2007; !2Öf.), the original form of the composition derlves from the Old 
Hittite. The surviving text, however, is rather a Compilation of motifa of different dato and origin. 

804 Tremouille 1997: 98ff.; Hutter 2002. 

805 Tremouille 1997: 94ff. 

806 For the institutional role of the ‘old men’ in Hittite Anatölia, see Klengel 1965b. 

807 KUB 13.4 i 39ff., Taggar-Cohen 2006a: 43, 72; now also Hutter 2008: 75f. 

808 KBo 22.246 iii 21’ff. (with its duplicate KUB 42.103 iv): “18 festivals of the Storm-god of Halab, 
melumng the festival of p[ud]aha, festival of kiyarra, festival of satlassa, festival of na[ ], festival 
of fruit, festival of the spring, festival of Mt. Tatta, festival of (the god) Tenu, two festivals of 
‘setting up figurines’.” See Soucek - Siegelovä 1974: 48f.; Tremouille 1997: 93 11 , 319; Schwemer 
2001; 497. 

809 Haas 1994a: 656 n. 113. 
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Hattu sa m the sanctuaries of the Storm-god of Hai ab in Salma, Tapathina and Pak- 
kurunuwa, show that the worship of the Storm-god of Halab penetrated into local 
cults and was introduced into local calendars of agrarian festivals connected with 

, gio 

the agricultural cycle, 

The annual hisuwa festival ensured the prosperity of the ruler and his family. 811 
It cultivated the memory of the roots of the dynasty. According to a new redaction 
based on original tablets brought from Kizzuwatna and written down, for queen 
Pudutepa on thirteen new ones, the festival lasted nine days and was addressed to 
the gods of Kummani: Tessub Manuzi, his consort Lelluri, Ishara, Allani, the two 
Nubadig gods from the localities of Pibid(a) (pibithi ) and Zalman(a) / Zalmat (zal- 
mathi), and the goddess Maliya. The gods of Kummani were worshiped also during 
ceremonies for Tessub and Hebat celebrated as pari of the dynastic cult. 

Lite the hisuwa festival, the scenario of most, if not all the festivals for Tessub 
and Hebat, as well as other gods of the Hurrian-Kizzuwatnean pantheon, celebrated 
in Hattusa and other towns of central and northern Anatolia, rnay have been model- 
ed on the ritual tradition practiced in Kummani / Kizzuwatna, the home of the 
Imperial Hittite dynasty, This theory is confirmed by the festival for the Human 
Storm-god (called here by the Hittite or Luwian name of Tarhuna or Tarhunta, 
ISKUK-as), celebrated at Sulupassi and Sapinuwa in the early Empire period 
(under Tuifctaliya III?). The description of the festival infbrms that the Organization 
was inspired by an older tablet from Kizzuwatna. 812 

The local spring festivals during which the AN.DAH.StJM plant, 813 Symbol of 
nature awakening to new life, was deposited in templee of gods are first attested 
frorn the very beginning of the Empire period 814 In the most important centers, 
these ceremonies were included in the state cult by the presence of the king, queen 
or crown prince, and afterwards, due to a policy of concentrating cults around the 

810 KUB 27.15 iv 22’f„ Soucek - Siegelovä 1974: 44, 50; Haas 1994a: 556; Schwemer 2001: 
498. 

811 Dincjol 1989; Salvini - Wegtier 1984; Wegner - Salvini 1991; Haas 1994a: 848fr. Cf. also Dingol 
1969; 1995; Tremouille 1997: 102ff; 1998: 1999b; 2000b; Groddek 2001b; 2004c. 

812 CTH 479.3, Tremouille 2002b; 2004a. 

813 CAD A 112f. (“a bulbous spring vegetable,” written SUM.TUR ‘little onion’); Beal 2002b: 74 with 
n. 114 igarlic? ). Differently, Färber 1991 (Tennel'); and Cornelius 1965 {'crocus/saffron’), followed 
by Hoffner 1974: 1091, Haas 2003a: 346f, and others. 
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capital, this led to the emergenee of the great festival of the AN.DAH.STJM plant. 0 '“' 
It was not until the rule of Suppiluliuma I that ceremonies formerly celebrated 
independentlv for particular gods of Hattusa and the nearby towns were incorpor¬ 
ated into the program of the great state festival celebrated for the Sun-goddess of 
Arinna and the gods of Haiti. 

This festival lasted 35 days at first, but was later extended to 38 and even 40 days 
in the times of Tuthaliya IV, The king visited sanctuaries of the most important 
state gods, especially the Sun-goddess of Arinna, situated in nearby localities and 
attended the temples and sacred enclosures in Hattusa itself. He first went to Ta- 
hurpa famous for its sanctuary of the Sun-goddess, fhen returned to Hattusa via 
Tippuwa. In the days that followed the kursa-god Zitfrariya visited Arinna and Tawi- 
niya: his retura to the Capital initiated celebrations in the temple of Halki, in the 
house of the intendant for the Storm-god of Ziplanda, and in the temple of the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna on Büyükkale. After that the ruler took the AN.DAH.StJM plant 
to Arinna. On the way, he performed rituals at holy groves near the towns of Kulil- 
la and Matilla by the stelae of the Sun-goddess, Mezzulla and Storm-god, and in the 
city itself for the Sun-goddess, Mezzulla, Zintuhi, Mountain-god Hulla and the local 
Storm-god. After the celebrations in Arinna (ninth day) the king returned to Hat¬ 
tusa, where on the eleventh day the ‘years’ were carried symbolically to the heSfa- 
house, Celebrations for Ziparwa, the Sun-goddess of the Earth and the Storm-god of 
Hatti (in his extramural Auwasi-sanctuary) took place in the following days, and 
then, already in the temples on the acropolis Büyükkale, for Tessub of Halab (a few 
days of celebrations), Inar (°LAMMA), War-god, Hannu, and in the shrine of 
DINGIR.MAH for Katahhi, Sulinkatte ( D U,GUR), Hasamili and Ea. Rituals were 
then performed in the gardens for Ea and the LAMMA god of Taurisa, in the 
temple of Sauska of Hattarina and in the garden of Askasepa. Afterwards the ruler 
visited again the temples on Büyükkale, this time the sanctuary of Ea and for the 
second time those of DINGIR.MAH and Inar ( D LAMMA). The last days of the festi¬ 
val the king spent visiting successively Haitta, cult place of the Tutelary God of the 
Countryside, the Piskurunuwa mountain with an enclosure for the sacred deer of 


815 Güterbock I960; 1964b: 62ff.; Houwink ten Cate 1986; Zinko 1987; Popko --- Taracha 1988; Badali 
- Zinko 1989; Haas - Wegner 1992; Yoshida 1992; Haas 1994a: 772tf.; Houwin! k. ten Cate 2003. 

816 KUB 19.22 If. (with its duplicate KBo 14.42). Houwink ten Cate 1966: 27f.; 1986: 109; cf. also 
Haas 1994a: 772. 


814 C 
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the Sun-goddess, the sanctuary of the Sun-goddess of Arinna at Harranassi, the 
temple of the local Storm-god in Ziplanda and the sacred precinct on the nearby 
Daha mountain, and finaily the tempies of the gods of Ankuwa. 

The other great state festival known as EZEN nuntarriyashas, or the Festival of 
‘Despatch’ had a similar program, The king celebrated it in autumn, upon returning 
frorn whatever military expedition he was on. 8t ‘ In the rule of Tuthaliya IV it lasted 
40 days, like the AN.DAfJ.SUM festival. One of the outline tablets gives the begin- 
ning of the celebrations as rituals for Tarbunt / Tessub muwattalli in Katapa. 8 ' 8 This 
suggests that the calendar of the festival was established under Mursili II, who 
resided in the town during the last years of his reign. From Katapa the ruler went to 
the sanctuaries of the Sun-goddess in Tahurpa (where the queen celebrated the rites 
herseif) and Arinna. On the sixth day he returned to Hattusa, making offerings on 
the way in the holy grove near Kulilla. During this time Zithariya visited several 
localities, including Hakkura, where in a sacred grove rituals were performed for 
the Thousand Gods of Haiti and the goddess Tashapuna. Upon returning to the 
Capital, the king worshiped all the gods in their tempies on Büyükkale. In the next 
days, either he or the prince in his stead, or eise the ERES.DINGIR-priestess or 
someone from the palace staff, performed rituals in the tempies on the acropolis, 
the most important ones being those in the shrine of Tessub of Halab. Some of the 
ceremonies were supplied from the treasuries (‘palaces’) of the towns of Nenassa, 
Tuwanuwa and Hubesna. On the twelfth day the king went on a four-day circuit to 
Harranassi, Ziplanda, Katapa (here the king offered to the Storm-god of Nerik) and 
Tahurpa, after which he returned to the Capital via Nirfeanta and Tippuwa. On the 
sixteenth day, a ceremony replacing the actual ‘road to Nerik’ took place in the house 
of the intendant. For the next days rituals were celebrated in Hattusa. 

An analysis of the outline tablets and the colophons reveals changes that occurred 
in the program of the two festivals in later periods. Hattusili III included the spring 
and fall festivals, celebrated traditionally in accordance with the agrarian calendar, 
in the AN.DAH.SUM and the EZEN nuntarriyashas ceremonies respectively. 

817 Houwink ten Cate 1988; Karasu 1988; Haas 1994a; 827ff.; Nakamura 1998; 2001; 2002: cf. also 

Popko 1986. 

818 Outline t ab let 1 (KUB 9,16++, KBo 39,63++) i 3ff., Nakamura 2002: 17, 19; cf. Taracha 2006: 
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Certain scholars have suggested that also the KI.LAM festival (3.1.3) beeame pari 
of the EZEN nuntarriyashas . " The biggest change occurred under Tuthaliya IV. 
Having revived the cults in the north, he added to the calendar of the two great festi¬ 
vals certain ceremonies for the Storm-god of Nerik, who was already being worshi¬ 
ped in Hattusa at this time, as well as, at least in the program of the AN.DAH.SUM 
festival (the EZEN nuntarriyashas outline tablets are damaged in this place), cere¬ 
monies performed for the Storm-god and other gods of the Great House. 

3.2.7. Prayer 

Through prayer the Hittites pleaded their case in their dealings with the divine world 
in a difficult Situation. 8 ' 50 The oldest examples of short magical charms and requests 
for blessing go back to the Old Hittite period, for instance, the following incantation 
from the piirificatory ritual for the royal couple (CTH 416) which reveals ties with 
the Luwian circles (see 3.1.4): “Mercy, O Sun-god and Storm-god! ... The king 
holde a pruning-knife, the queen holds a millstone. [They prepare?] for you forever 
(your) breadloaf and libation-vessel. Just as the Sun-god and the Storm-god, 
Heaven. and Earth [ ] are everlasting, so let the king, the queen and the children be 
everlasting!’ ' Similar spells are also embedded in later magical texts, as, for in¬ 
stance, the words spoken in a ritual to be performed in an emergency: “O Sun-god, 
you are looking constantly into men’s heart, but nobody is able to look in your heart. 
Who made a bad action, you, Sun-god, were above (him). I was going through my 
good way. Whoever hurt me, Sun-god, look at him! [Let myseif and my house] grow! 
Let [people of my house], cattle and sheep heget in a proper way and let my grain 

g92 * 89‘l 

grow!” Such magical incantations, which are occasionally found also in Luwian 


819 Cf. Nakamura 2002: 80f, 128ff. 

820 For Hitfite prayers, see, in general, Laroche 1984-1985; Houwink ten Cate 1969; Güterbock 1978a; 
1978b: 224ff; Lebrun 1980; de Rons 1995; Singer 1996; 2002a with further references to eariier 
lit-erature on p. If. and Ulf}'.; cf. also Garcia Trabazo 2002; 273ff; Justus 2002; 2004; Singer 
2002b; 2004; 2005; Haas 2006: 245ff.; van den Hout 2007b. 

821 KBo 17,1+ ii 3, Otten - Soucek 1969: 28ff.; Neu 1980: 8f. (no* 3). 

822 KUB 17.28 ii 56-iii 3, transiated by Torri 2004a: 134. 

823 Cf. Starke 1990: 519£. For the lists of good things requested from the gods for the well.-bei.ng 
of the king in Hittite and Luwian prayers and soücitations, see Kammenhuber 1985; Hoffner 
1987c. 
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and Hattian, belong to a type aenned by Emanuel Laroche as mugawar ‘invoca- 
tion, entreaty.’‘'“ J Despite thcir brevity these are undoubtedly real prayers, with char- 
acteristic constituent parts used to encode three pragmatic purposes: attention get- 
ting ( invocatio ), predisposing or motivating (argumentum), and communicating the 

•s ) , , 828 , . 

Speaker s purpose (preces). bometimes the mugawars , recited as part of rituals 

performed by the king or by a priest on his behalf, had more developed forms, as in 

the case of early Empire invocations of the Sun-goddess of the Earth and the gods 

of her entourage, of the Sun-god and the Storm-god, and of the Sun-goddess of Arm- 
827 

na, Yet they continue to feature formulas drawn fron» magical incantations. 

The new type of royal prayer of the Empire period is referred to by the Hittite 

ferm arkuwar, literally a ‘pleading, defense,’ as in a speech made before a court of 
828 

law..“Thus in the numerous preserved Hittite royal prayers the king serves as an 

advocate for his people, explaining or justifying their conduct.” 829 This type of prayer 
is eharacterized by the sarne kind of structure as in the case of the above-mentioned 
invocations and short solicitations in magical rituals, with three constituent parts: 
invocatio, argumentum, and preces. These prayers were also undoubtedly recited in 
the eontext of cult and ritual ceremomes. Yet they do not derive directly from the 
tradition of Old Hittite incantations. As most literary genres, the Hittite royal prayers 
were profoundly influenced by Mesopotamian prototypes (first of all, hymns and 
prayers to the Sun-god), either by direct borrowing or through the mediation 
of the Hurrians. As in the case of festivals and magical practices (see 3.2,6 & 9), 


824 Kiinger 1996: 738f. 

825 Cf. Laroche 1964-1965: 8ff.; Lebrun 1980: 431ff. 

826 With regard to the structure of Hittite prayers, Justus (2004: 270) argues for the shared Indo- 
European grammatical pattems. These patteras, however, go beyond the Indo-European reiigious 
heritage and are common for prayers belonging to different eultural and ethno-linguistic 
realms. 

827 CTH 371, 389.2 & 385.10, Lebrun 1980: 83ff., 392£f,; Archi 1988b; Singer 2002a: 21ff. (mos 1-3); 
2002b: 301«. The invocation of the Sun-goddess of the Earth (CTH 371) demonstrates close ties 
with the Luwian milieu. 

828 CTH 372-389, Lebrun 1980; Singer 2002a. For a discussion of arkuwar, see Laroche 1964-1965: 
18ff.; cf. also Houwink teil Cate 1969: 82«; Lebrun 1980: 426«; Singer 1096: 47«; Melchert 
1998: 45«; Singer 2002a: 51. In some prayers of the type, however, the preambie and/or colophon 
.reier to the mugawar (‘invocation’) of a certain deity; cf Lebrun 1980: 43 lf. 

829 Beokman 1999a: 521. 

830 For the distinction between original, translated and adopted literature, see, e.g., Singer 1995b; 
further 2002b: 311 on the Babylonian bacfcground of the prayers to the Sun-god, CTH 372-374. 
Cf. also Güterbock 1958. For Hurrian prayers and hymns, see Wilhelm 1991; 1994a. 
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Kizzuwatna presumably played a significant role in transferring Hurrian prayers 
and adaptations of Mesopotamian prayers to the land of Haiti. 

In the royal prayers a developed invocatio sometimes takes on the form of 
a hymnic introduction, which in some of Mursili II’s prayers takes up about a third 

, , g31 

or tne text. Hittite scribes adapted the style and lifted whole phrases from the 
Babylonian hymns. The most frequently addressed gods are the solar deities: the 
Sun-god of Heaven as the all-seeing supreme deity of justice and the Sun-goddess of 
Arinna, Lady of the land of Haiti. In other prayers, Tessub as the main god of the 
pantheon is summoned in his various hypostases. Prayers have been preserved ad¬ 
dressed to Telipinu, the Storm-god of Nerik, and the chthonic deities, the Sun-god¬ 
dess of the Earth and Lelwani / Allatu. In a Situation of exceptional danger, with 
pestilence ravaging the land, Mursili II appeals to the highest divine authority, the 
Storm-god of Hatti and the Assembly of Gods and Goddesses, also because all pre- 
vious efforts to stop the plague proved ineffective and there was need to determine 
which god’s unappeaaed anger had brought down the calamity. 832 

Muwattalli II’s prayer CTH 381 holds an exceptional Position among prayers to 
the Assembly of Gods (see also 3.2.1). The gods of the Hittite state pantheon (140 de¬ 
ities belonging to 83 different localities) are approached by the sacred bull Seri, the 
Sun-god of Heaven, and the king’s personal god, Tessub / Tarhunt of Lightning ( pihas- 
Scissi).^ 0 “Curiously, the prayer is lacking any confessions of actual sins and also 
any specific request of the suppliant. It simply serves as an all-purpose mode! prayer, 
the actual causes to be inserted whenever the occasion arises.” 834 The prayer was 
accompanied by sacrifices to the gods of Hatti. 

The argumentation (plea) has also the features of a personal prayer, best ob- 

835 

served in prayers to the Sun-god (CTH 372-374)'“ that demonstrate a dependence 
on Babylonian “incantations for appeasing an angry god.” 830 The author of one of 

831 CTH 378 & 377. Lebrun 1980: loöff.; Bernabe 1987: 267ff.; Singer 2002a: 49ff. (nos 8-9): Kassian 
- Yakubovich 2007. 

832 Mursiii’s plague prayers. CTH 378 & 379, Lebrun 1980: 193fL; Beckinan 1997b; Garria Trahazo 
2002: 289ff.; Singer 2002a: 56ff. (nos 10-14); cf. also Haas 2006: 255ff. 

833 CTH 381, Lebrun 1.980: 256ff.; Bernabe 1987: 285ff.; Singer 1996; 2002a: 85ff. (no. 20); Garcia 
Trabazo 2002: 331ff. 

834 Singer 2002a: 86. 

835 Lebrun 1980: 92ff; Bernabe 1987: 259ff.: Görke 2000; Singer 2002a: 30ff. (no. 4); and 2002b with 
refereaces to the earlier literature of this group of prayers (p. 310 n. 54); cf. also Haas 2006: 254. 

836 Lambert 1974: Güterbock 1974h. 
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the prayers (CTH 373) was not the king, but prince Kantuzzili, who was appointed 

high priest of Tessub and Mebat in Kizznwatna dunng the reign of bis brother 

Tutfealiya III. Negative confession and the concept of personal responsibility for sins 

committed and their resultant punishment appears in Kantuzzili’s prayer and in 

the later royal prayers. The confession is intended to appease the gods. At the 

same time, as an element of argumentation in the plea, the suppliant Starts to ques- 

tion divine justice, using both moral and ‘beneficiaF arguments. Tbis is an effort to 

dissuade the god from punishment and from sending down further disasters. 888 

In later prayers, conditional vows of gifts come to the fore, in keeping with the 

do ut des principle, In her prayer to the Sun-goddess of Arirnia, Mezzulla, Zintuhi, and 

the Storm-god of Ziplanda for the well-being of her husband Hafctusili III (CTH 384) 

Puduhepa promised solemnly that she would give the deities prized cult objects and 
839 

land properties. Her son Tuthaliya IV vowed to build a new temple to the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna in return for military success. 840 This emphasig on making vows 
to the gods in the late prayers coincided with the appearanee of a new category of 
votive texts, starting from Hattusili the king of {Jakmis (later Hattusili III) under 
the reign of bis brother Muwattalli II. 841 

3.2.8. Omen and divination 

Not only people pleaded with the gods, but the gods also communicated with hu- 
mans. ’ An unsolicited sign sent by a deity (auguria oblativa, or ‘offered portent, 
ornen’) was seidom verbal. When the gods seized the initiative in communication, 
they could send an omen making use of the elements of the cosmos and nature which 
they controlled, for instance, through meteorological phenomena such as thunder 
and lightning. From the dawn of civilization the inhabitants of Asia Minor observed 
such phenomena and treated them as a divine message. In response they performed 

83? Singer 2005. 

838 Singer 2004. 

839 Lebrun 1980: 829ff.; Siirenhagen 1981: 108£f.; Bernabe 1987: 299ft; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 353ff.; 
Singer 2002a: lOlff. (no. 22); Haaa 2006: 285£f. 

840 CTH 385.9, Lebrun 1980: 367ff.; Singer 2002a: 108ff. (no. 24). 

841 CTH 583-585 & 590, Otten - Soucek 1965; de Koos 1984; 1989; 1998; 2002: 2007. 

842 Beckman 1999a: 525«.: Riemsehneider 2004: XVff. 
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meteorological rites, which are known starting from the Old Hittite period (3.1.3). 

Very little is known of divinatorv techniques in the Interpretation of omens that 

belonged to the Anatolian tradition from before the Empire period. Düring the Old 

LÜ 843 

Hittite magical ritual CTH 418 (see 3.1.4) a diviner ( A ZU) ' and an Old Woman 

observed a fire in the hearth and divined from the appearanee of a bloody-colored 
844 

liquid called tarlipa. ' Augimes, or Observation of birds, and ‘symbol’ (KIN) oracles 

derived from a local tradition (see below), although the former System of divination 

is known only from Empire texts, and the sole preserved oracular inquiry of the 

845 

latter type that is written in the Old Script may also originate from the earliest 
phase of the Empire period, like several liver modele which reveal the Old 
Script, too. 846 

Sometimes the bürden of the divine message was manifest, as when the Storm- 
god strikes an enemy city with a thunderbolt to show that he is on the side of the 
Hittite army: “The mighty Storm-god, My Lord, revealed his divine power. He shot 
a thunderbolt. My armies saw the thunderbolt and the land of Arzawa saw it. The 
thunderbolt went and struck Arzawa. It struck Apasa, Uhbaziti’s city (probably Ephe¬ 
sus). Uhhaziti feil to his knees and he became ill.” 847 Most of the omens required 
ii ‘scholarly’ Interpretation, which was based in Mesopotamia on collecting such mess» 
ages from the gods and the events that followed them. Vast glossaries were created, 
in which omens of a similar type were recorded together to form a collection. Each 
omen was framed as a conditional sentence: the first clause, the protasis, recorded 
the ominous signifier and the second clause, the apodosis, the signified. This type of 
‘research’ expressed the conviction that the gods’ language remains unchanged and 
the repetition of the same omen augurs the same result, thus allowing the future to 
be predicted. 

Numerous manuals of Mesopotamian origin (partially transiated into Hittite) 
found in the archives in Hattusa give evidence of the Babylonian art of divina- 
tio naturalis. These glossaries of omens were passed along to the Hittites by the 

843 in Hittite texts the iogograms and “’bVZU are both an. equivalent of the Akkadian title 

bäru; see Gurney 1977: 45 with n. 6. 

844 KBo 17.1+ iv 7ff., Otten — Soucek 1969: 361; Neu 1980: 10; cf. Popko 1995a: 83; Haas 2003a: 780. 

845 KBo 18.151, Ünal - Kammenhuber 1974 — 1975. 

846 Güterbock 1987: 148; cf. also Schnei 1994: 86. 

847 KBo 3.4 ii 16ff., Götze 1933: 46f.; English translation after Mineck 2006: 255. Beal (2003b: 85) 
gives a slightly different translation of this passage. 
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Hurrians.'.' They deal with celestial omens such as lunar eelipses (CTH 532) 

and other sorts of signs given by the moon (CTH 533), sun (CTH 534), and stars 
(CTH 535), with terrestrial happenings like earthquakes (CTH 541), monstrous births 
(CTH 538-540), Physiognomie (CTH 543) and "terrestrial’ omens from a person’s 
behavior (CTH 536), medical prognostications (CTH 537) and animal behavior 
(CTH 544), as well as with oil (CTH 542) and calendar omens, connecting events 
with a given month or day (CTH 545-546).' ’ There are also handbooks of extispicy 
with vast registers of marks and configurations of various internal Organs, mostly 
the liver (CTH 548-556), including liver modele themselves (CTH 547; see below). 8o ° 

Tbis was surely not only ‘scholarly’ and echool literature. That the scholarly 
experte in Hattusa benefited practically from these Mesopotamian manuals is proved 
not only by the translations into Hittite which have been found. In a substitute king 
ritual, the ruler addresses the Moon-god: “Listen to me, O Moon-god. [Since] you, 
[0 Moon-god], have given me a sign. - if you have (thereby) announced evil for me, 
(accept this substitute in my place).” ' The relevant manuals deaiing with lunar 
omens confirm that a lunar eclipse could have announced the king’s death." In 
a later period, the Neo-Assyrian rulers, like the Hittites, did not see any other way 
of avoiding a disaster than performing a substitute king ritual. 808 

Knowledge collected in effect of divinatio naturalis was not sufficient in emer- 
gency situations. When the gods did not deign to give a sign, the only way of learn- 
iüg their will was to ask questions of them directly, requesting an answer in a par¬ 
tikular divine language. The Latin term for this type of communication was auguria 
impetrotiva, or ‘demanded portent, divination.’ More than 700 tablets and fragments 


848 For Human omens (CTH 774), see Kammenhuber 1976b: 163ff.; de Martino 1992; Tremouiile 
2005; 144f. (no. 260), 168f. (nos 279-280). 

849 See, in general, Kammenhuber 1976b: 66ff.; Riemschneider 2004. Cf. also Riemschneider 1970; 
Archi 1987; Güterbock 1988; Koch-Westenholz 1993; Wilhelm 1994c. 

850 For the texte, see Riemschneider 2004. For 55 modeln of liver» from Hattusa, see Güterbock 
1987; Meyer 1987: 38ff, Pis 6-12. Cf. also Biggs 1980-1983; Meyer 1980-1983. 

851 KÜB 24.5 obv. 8’f., Kümmel 1967: 8ff.; Engl iah translation after Beckman 1999a: 531. On a 
lunar omen as the reason for performing such a ritual, see Kümmel 1967: 189; van den Hont 
1994a: 41; Taracha 2000: 220. Compare also an allusion to a lunar omen in Pittei’s ritual, 
KÜB 44.4+KBo 13.241 rev. 2ff., Beckman 1983: 178f.; Starke 1985: 234; Giorgieri 2004: 409f, 

852 KBo 8.47 obv. 12’: KBo 34.110 obv. 10t, 17t; KBo 34.116 i 7’ff., Riemschneider 2004: 18t, 168t, 
171. 

853 Parpoia 1983: XXIIff, 
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of tablets (CTH 561-582) report the results of such oracular inquiries, which eonsist 
of seriös of questions phrased so that the answer would come either as a ‘yes’ or as 
a ‘no. 5 The consultation proeeeded through a process of elimination. Different poss- 
ible sources of divine anger were tested or the god was presented with different 
options in order to understand his opinion in any given Situation. Most inquiries 
intended to discover the reasons of misfortune attributable to divine disfavor, such 
as a ruler’s illness or the plague. The Hittites asked also the gods whether dreams 
or unsolicited omens really were messages, where the king should spend the winter, 

85S , . » a 

which routes of eampaigns would be the best, etc. ‘ Some of these inquiries are the 

source of interestmg historical information. 868 The results of an individual question 

were checked, usually by means of another System of oracles. 

The Hittites practiced at least six different methods of taking oracles. 867 Extispicy, 

designated by Hittite scribes as the TE(RETU) ‘exta’ or KUS ‘flesh’ Oracle (CTH 570- 

571), called for the examination of the innards of a slaughtered sheep. Hepatoscopy 

hü- • • LÜ 

was part of a testing procedure. A diviner (sumerographically ' HAL or AZU) 

carried out the expertise, and the Hurrian technical terms connected with this div- 

inatory technique indicate that it had reached Anatolia via the Hurrians. 

In a related ‘sheep’ or ‘bed’ oracle (CTH 576) the diviner observed the behavior 

of a sheep on its way to slaughter for a ‘flesh’ oracle. The Mesopotamian divinatory 

genre behind this practice is summa immeru, ‘If a sheep...’ The Hittite ‘bed’ oracles, 

with their Hurrian termini technici, may stem from Hurrian versions of the omens . 808 

859 

Augury, or the Observation of birds (CTH 573), derived from a local tradition. 
The augurs (^MUSEN.DÜ or L ^IGI.MUÖEN) observed the flight and other move- 
ments of various types of birds (at least 25 are mentioned in the texts) in a strictly 
defined oracular field resembling the templum of Roman bird watchers. 860 


854 Beckman 1999a: 526ff.; Beal 2002b; 2002c; now also Haas 2008. 

855 For the contents of oracle questions, see Unai 1978: 14ff. 

856 e.g.< CTH 569. van den Hont 1998. 

857 For their adequate description, see Beal 2002b; cf. also Kammenhuber 1976b: 9ff.; Beckman 
1999a: 527ff.: van den Hout 2003-2GÖ5a; Haas 2008. 

858 Hoffner 1993; Beal 2002b: 641; Y. Cohen 2007. 

859 Ünal 1973; Archi 1975b; Beal 2002b: 65ff., 78. For the social Status of the augurs, see now 
Hazenbos 2007: 99ft. 

860 An oracle text KIJB 49.60 preserves in column iv the right half of a roughly sketched. plan of the 
demarcated oracular area; cf. Archi 1975b: 150 n> 87; Haas — Wegner 1996; 108 Fig, 1; Czyzewska 
2007: 150. 
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Similarly as hepatoscopy, Anatolian augury was in all probabiiity ancestral to fche 
similar Roman practice, adopted frorn the Etruscans acting in this case as an inter- 

it remains a puzzle how the gods sent messages through the HURRl-hiräs, per- 
haps a type of duck that nested in a burrow. This type of oracle (CTH 574) was 
performed by a diviner and has nothing to do with augurv. As Richard Beal remarks, 
perhaps HUM.RI- bird. oracles were bird-extispicy, ... or perhaps poison oracles, or 
perhaps HUR.R1- bird.s simply gave a heads or tails response, either literally or figu- 

. • -i „861 

rativeiy.' 

Another native form are the ‘symbol’ (KIN) oracles (CTH 572). 862 They were per¬ 
formed by an Old Woman and they shouid presumably be «nderstood as a kind of 
game using three types of symbols. The active symbol (perhaps some animal in this 
role?) called with the name of a deity, or ‘the dais,’ ‘the king,’ etc., took the passive 
ones (usually abstract ideas of a positive or negative meaning) and gave them to the 
receptacles (gods, familiär and unfamiliar persons, and abstract concepts). The ac- 
tual course of the divination remains a mysterv, Snake oracles (CTH 575) resembie 
the last mentioned type of divination that made use of symbolic tokens. 863 Water 
snakes assigned to particular symbols moved from one symbolically named spot in 
the basin to another. 

In dreams the gods spoke directly to humans, although not all night visions fea- 
tured deities.' ’ Many dreams, including ‘evil’ ones, 865 were symbolic, and their 
message called for an Interpretation. 866 In the ease of unfavorable signs, which were 
the source of contamination, magic was a great help. Mentions of message dreams 
or ‘evil’ dreams oceur in prayers, magic incantations, historical texts, and also as 
a reason for oracular inquiries (see above). ' The best known dreams perhaps are 


861 Beal 2002b: 72. 

862 Archi 1974; Orlamünde 2001; Beal 2002b: 76ff. 

863 Laroche 1958; Beal 2002b: 74; Lefevre-Novaro - 


Mouton 2008. 


864 CTH 
Vieyn 


. Mouton 2007a; 244ff,; cf. also H.G. Güterbock apud Oppenheim 1956: 2545; 
ler 1978; de Koos 1984; van den Hout 1994b; de Roos 2007. 


V low fragments of predictions based ou symbolic dreams, which eould be called 
mage dream-book, cf. KUB 43.11(+)12, Riemschneider 2004: 153f. 
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the dreams of Hattusili III and his wife Puduhepa, recalled by Hattusili in his 
Apology. The directness of these Communications of Sauska to and on behalf of the 
king is exceptional, confirming the protection and patronage of the goddess over his 
whole Iife. 8j9 

Dreams could also be the source of solicited omens. Incubation oracles are evi- 
denced in everyday magical practices, as well as in situations of the gravest; danger 
for the land, like pestilence or a threafc to the king’s life and health. 870 The best 
known testimony is a desperate plea by Mursili II to the Storm-god of Haiti to re- 
veal in whatever way the reason for the plague ravaging the country: “[Or] if people 
have been dying because of some other reason, then let me either see it in a dream, 
or let it be established through an oracle, or let a man of god declare it, or, accord- 
ing to what I instructed to all the priests, they shall regularly sleep holy (in an 
incubation oracle).” 8 ' 1 

The ‘divine man, enthusiast’ (Hittite siuniyant-) mentioned in this text is evi- 
denced only in a few broken contexts . 8 * 2 We do not know therefore how he contact- 
ed the deity and how common was the phenomenon of prophecy among the Hittites. 
Neither can we ascertain whether the ‘man of god’ was a conduit for omens or for 
oracles. i n this Situation, it is best to avoid comparisons with the institutional proph¬ 
ecy in Israel. 

3.2.9. Magic and mythology 

Magical rituale of the Empire period were rooted in Anatolian tradition but evi- 
dently inspired by Syrian and Mesopotamian magic (see 3.1.4). Even so, Anato¬ 
lian magic was more ‘earthly’ than that of Syria and Mesopotamia; it was a result- 
ant of practical experiences of ritualists. Otherwise than in Mesopotamia, magical 
writings were not perceived as a continuation of an ancient tradition and the gods 

869 KUB 1.1+ (CTH 81) i 36ff., iii 4ff„ iv 8ff„ 19ff„ Otten 1981; 4f„ 6f„ 161, 241; Mouton 
2007a: 88ff, Cf. also Mouton 2006. 

870 Mouton 2003. 

871 KUB 14.8 rev. 41’ff.; KUB 14.10+KUB 26.86 iv 14’ff. (CTH 378), translated by Singer 2002a: 60 
(no. 11). Cf, also Mouton 2003: 741; 2007a: 1211 

872 Pecehioii Daddi 1982: 300. 

873 For the most important literature on Hittite magic in general, see n. 39S. 
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were not considered their authors. There are no counterparts in Anatolia of the di- 
vine masters of magic, Ea and Asalluhi; Kamrusepa alone was sometimes eompared 
in Luwian eircles with the Babylonian Gula, as mdicated by some spells attributed 
to Kamrusepa which are literal translations of Babylonian formulas. 

li one considers the Luwian and Hurrian names of rituaiists and their origins in 
die heavily Hurrianized communities in Southern Anatolia and northern Syria, it 
comes as no surprise that so many magieal practices and mythologems were bor- 
rowed from Mesopotamia and northern Syria through the mediation of the Hurrians. 
Ihe Kizzuwatna rituals in particular evidence a close cultural symbiosis between 
Luwians and Hurrians in this region, ^ These rituals are distinguished by a separate 
Hurrian terminology 8 ' 0 and sequences of techniques typical of this milieu. 876 

As plausibly argued by Jared L. Miller, “it seems that there is ample evidence 
suggesting that at least a significant portion of the Kizzuwatnean ritual literature 
at Hattusa was taken over from a previous scrihal tradition in Kizzuwatna. Per- 
haps rauch of the original composition of the ritual tradition took place not at Hat¬ 
tusa, but in Kizzuwatna, and the material was recorded not by Hittite scribes, but 
by scribes associated with the state archives of Kizzuwatna.” 877 Also the originally 
Hurrian compositions of rituaiists from northern Syria, as e.g. the Allaiturah(h)i 
rituais (CTH 780), may perhaps have been translated by scribes employed at Hat¬ 
tusa in the appropriation of the material from the Kizzuwatna archives. 879 

This cannot be terribly surprising considering that the new dynasty of the Em¬ 
pire period came from Kizzuwatna. The scribes from Hattusa, undoubtedly at the 
request of the Hittite royal court, drew up adaptations and new redactions based on 
tablets from Kizzuwatna; they also introduced motifs and magieal techniques 
from the Kizzuwatnean tradition into other rituals, descriptions of which were 


874 Haas. Wilhelm 1974; Miller 2004; Strauß 2008, Cf. also Hutter 2003: 250ff. 

875 Haas 1998. 

876 Strauß 2005: 2381'.; 2006: ?6ff, 


8 r 


Miller 2004: 254: 2005a: 538. Cf. also Strauß 2005: 230 (“Den 
Vorlagen aus Kizzuwatna zur Verfügung gestanden haben”). 
Haas I988e; Haas - Wegner 1988: 48ff. (nos 1-39); Haas 200' 


Schreibern in Hattusa müssen 


879 Cf. Miller 2004: 506ff.; 2005b. 


880 Note, e.g., a birth ritual KBo 17.65 (with its duplicate KÜB 44.59), CTH 489, which represents 
a Compilation o, severai earlier, closely related, tablets, including those from Kizzuwatna (obv. 
37ff„ rev. 45f.l, Beckman 1983: 132ff.; cf. also Tremouille 1997: 143; Strauß 2005: 230. 
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composed already in Hattusa. This is in keeping with what has been stated with 
regard to relations between the cult tradition of Kizzuwatna and the festivais for 
Tessub, Hebat, Sauska and other Hurrian-Kizzuwatnean divinities, celebrated in the 
Capital and other centers (3.2.6). 

Knowledge of Mesopotamian magic mostly came to the Hittites via Kizzuwatna, 

although some of the Mesopotamian rituals reached Hattusa directly. Texte written 

in. the Assyro-Mittanian script and based on Middle Babylonian prototypes, such as, 

for example, a Sammeltafel KBo 36.29 containing Akkadian rituals, 881 should be 

linked with the tradition of Mittani and Nineveh; 882 they testify to the role played 

by scribes from the Mittanian and the Babylonian-Assyrian school in transferring 

888 

the Mesopotamian tradition to Anatolia. 

Experienced female practitioners, called Old Women by the Hittites, played the 

most important role in Anatolian magic 88 * (cf. 3.1.4). They held also a prominent 

Position among the temple officials who were engaged in divination (3.2.8), which 

accords with abundant evidence for the relation between divination and magic. The 

most famous of them enjoyed a high status at the royal court, and the rituals they 

composed wert- often copied. The Old Woman was sometimes helped by others - 

885 

a diviner, hieroduta or augur(s). Rituals were also performed by women of other pro- 
fessions: midwives (especially rituals connected with childbirth ' ), hierodulae, 
temple singers, and priestesses. Among men, mainly diviners ( LÜ AZU or LU UAL)/ 
augurs, and the Man of the Storm-god' appear as rituaiists; in the case of rites of 
Hurrian-Kizzuwatnean origin there is also an incantation priest ( hü purapsis or UJ pati- 
lis ). 89 ° One can point out a few examples of rituals carried out by a person without 
the help of any specialized practitioners. Such incantations may have been performed 

883 Schwemer 1998. 

882 Haas 2003a: 41f.; 2003b: 133f. 

883 Wilhelm 1992b; Schwemer 1998: 8ff.; Strauß 2002; Haas 2003a; 36£f., 41 ff.; Schwemer 2004b: 
75ff.; 2007a: 2551 

884 Engelhard 1970: 5fl; Peechioli Daddi 1982: 581ff.; Beckman 1993; Haas 2003a; 16ff. with 
references. 

885 Bawanypeck 2005. 

886 Haas 2003a: 23. 

887 Beckman 1983. 

888 See n. 843. 

889 Ünal 1998: 67ff.; Haas 2001; 2003a: 14ff. 

890 Haas 2003a: 13f. 
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in an. emergcriey, wlien a Professional conjurer eould not easilv be found. or as 
a first attem.pt to solve a problem. These texts, very few unfortunately, are valuable 
evidence of folk piety and ways of contaeting the gods in everyday practice. 891 

A. Standard model of a magical text was formed at an early stage during the 
fcmpire period. The preamble gives the name of an author, sometimes his/her pro- 
fession, town and/or country of origin, and a purpose of the ritual, The text proper 
falls into three parts: an introductory list of paraphernalia required to perform the 
ritual, description of the magical practices applied, and appropriafce ineantations. Most 
ftequently, the ritual is a combination of various (complementary) magical techniques 
intended to increa.se its effectiveness. The colophon at the end of the text repeats 
information from the preamble, more seldom the beginning of the description proper, 

Punficatory rituals are the most numerous group among the magical texts; prac¬ 
tices and spells in them were based on analogic magic. Their task was to remove 

contamination resulting from contact wifch beings considered impure, evil sorcery 

892 

g-od s anger, etc. " This served to deliver the patient from various misfortunes, like 
illness, pestilence, but also the effects of crime, intrigue, slander, witchcraft, and 
defeat on the battlefield. 

Cleansing was achieved most offen by bathing, washing or sprinküng with water, 
sometimes with the addition of other substanc.es regarded as having purifying 
properties. ” Water was drawn. from rivers or springe in the course of appropriate 
ritual practices." In certain circumstances, the hands were washed with wine. 896 
Rituals of Hurrian(-Kizzuwatnean) origin mention ‘water of purification’ (sehelliyais) 
wädar / widär ) that contained other purificatory suhstances; it was prepared accord- 
ing to a special recipe said to be given by the gods.""' 8 The Hurrians also used silver 
as a purifying agent, sometimes in combination with the water of purification. 897 
B rom Mesopotamia comes a recipe for water taking on magic properties when left on 
the roof for the night in Order to “sleep under the stars,” 898 The custom of washing 


891 Torri 2004. 

892 See, in general, Moyer 1969; Wilhelm 1999b. 

893 Haas 2003a: 141ff. 

894 Haas 2003a: 146ff.; Strauß 2006: 34ff. 

896 Strauß 2001; Haas 2003a: 161ff.; Strauß 2006: 380. 

897 Haas 1982: 177{f.; 2008a: 214£f. 

898 Haas 2003a: 162f.; Strauß 2006: 43f. 
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899 

with rain water and dew was adopted from Syria. ‘ Combing out impurities was 

900 

also applied, as was rubbing them off the patient and his/her belongings. 

After the washing that removed pollution, the patient was sometimes rubbed or 
anointed with clean suhstances intended to fi.ll him/her with cleanliness. A notice- 

901 

able mark of this was the replacement of cast-off clothes by a white robe. 

An eagerly applied practice was the ritual of passage, The passage between halves 

of a pup or kid (and in the case of a defeated army even a human corpse), 902 through 

a gate of prickly branches and between fires burning behind it, was supposed to 

903 

deliver from impurity and all evil." 

In rituals revealing Connections with the Luwian milieu a variety of carriers of 

contamination appear (often confused with substitutes, see below), whose task was 

904 

to take evil away from the patient and move it to a different place.'' The Biblical 

905 

scapegoat is a typical carrier.' In Anatolian magic, the goat appears in this role 

already in the Old Hittite period (3.1.4),' although on. the pars pro toto principle, 

body secretions, nails, liair and any object, animal or figurine could have acted as 

a carrier as well. One of the more frequent practices was waving an object, most 

often an animal, over the patient in the belief that contamination would pass onto it 

907 

through contiguity. In keeping with the similia similibus principle, ineantations 

accompßnying these practices attributed parts of the body of the ill person to corre- 

sponding parts of the body of the animal to which the contamination was to be passed. 

908 

This spell has Mesopotamian roots and reaehed Southern Anatolia via Syria." 

909 

Cathartic practices induded action against black magic, “ The destruction of a figu¬ 
rine or vessel representing the soreerer or sorceress meant in the magical sense 


899 Haas 2003a: 145. 

900 Haas 2003a: 730f, 

901 Haas 2003a: 614ff.; Strauß 2006: 137ff. 

902 Kümmel 1967: 150f. with references; Beal 1995: 74; Haas 2003a: 545f. 

903 Haas 1994a: 898ff.; 2003a: 691ff.; Strauß 2006: 133ff. 

904 Haas 2003a: 401ff., 539ff. 

905 Leviticus 16, 8-28; cf. Janowski — Wilhelm 1993: 109ff.; Pfeiffer 2001. The earliest textual 
evidence for a goat as a carrier of impurity comes from third millenniu.ni BC Ebla, see Zatelli 
1998 with references. 

906 Janowski — Wilhelm 1993; Haas 2003h; Strauß 2006: 13Off. 

907 Cf. Haas — Wilhelm 1974: 42ff.: Strauß 2006: 72ff, 

908 Haas 1971. 

909 See now Schwemer 2007a: 255ff. with full discuasion and references. Black magic, or ‘sorcery 5 
(Hittite alwanzatar) as one of the oöences which threatened the foundafcional principles of society 
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annihilation of the perpetrator of pollution. At the same time the Old Woman trans- 
ferred the evii charm bacic onto the sorcerer hy a spell and manipulating things in 
reverse Order to the way in which the sorcerer’s spell was cast. 

The authors of rituals offen referred to two mutually combined ideas of hinding 
or utter powerlessness (katadesis) and release (apolysis). which were generally of 
kev significance for ancient magic, permitting the States of both nature and man to 
be described (see also 3.1.4). The katadesis, understood as a result of contamination 
with some magical impurity, required a purificatory ritual to be performed in order 
to release and heal the patient. The author of one ritual, which was intended to 
eure a disease that paralyzed a child’s body, used in her incantation a mythologem 
describing the state of nature, first paralyzed and then set free. In keeping with the 
prineiples of analogic magic, the release of nature by the goddess Kamrusepa moved 
the rnother goddess DING1R.MAH to do the same for the sick chüd; thus the heal- 
ing came through analogy, from the will of the goddess, and the Old Woman carry- 
ing out the ritual only implemented the divine decision.' According to the same 
prineiples, delivery from contamination could be achieved also through specific magi- 
cal practices, for example, by removing bonds from the patient or by cutting earlier 
tied woolen yarn which was believed to have the ability of absorbing impurities. 1 
Similar purificatory properties were attributed to dough and bread. 912 

Substitution rituals 9 u were intended as a means of deflecting a bad fate from 
an individual whose illness or death was foretold by oracles, an evii omen or a dream 
(3.2.8). The substitute, identified with a patient, was offered to the deity responsible 
ior a threat. Ifc could be an object (a vessel for example), an animal or figurine, even 
a human being, as in the case of the substitute läng rituals that appeared at a later 
stage during the Empire period under the infiuence of Babylonian modele. 914 A spe¬ 
cific group is constituted by rituals from the Hurrian-Kizzuwatnean milieu, referred 


feil within the competence of the royal court (LH § 44b, 111), Hoffner 1997a: 52f., 107, 189; 
2006a: 931; cf. also Westbrook 2006: 46ff.: Schwemer 2007a: 2581 

910 KBo 3.8+KUB 7.1 (CTH 390A) iii Ifl, Kronaseer 1961: 156«.; Haas 2003a: 537ff.; Oettlnger 
2004: 348fl; Haas 2006: 3011 

911 Haas 2003a: 6631, 672f. 

912 Strauß 2006: 56ff, 

913 van Brock 1959; Gumoy 1977: 52«.; Haas 1994a: 895ft; Taracha 2000: 207ff.; Haas 2003a: 40111, 


to by the Hittites as ‘taking off the earth’ (taknaz da-). The term was understood as 

deliverance from the threat of death and the power of the netherworld deities. l J In 

that case, substitutes in the form of figurines and animale were placed under the 

power of the Sun-goddess of the Earth, the mother goddesses DINGIR.MAH 1 ^ 1 '' 0 * 1 ''''/ 

Darawes Gulses and the netherworld deities. In another ritual, which formally does 

not belong in this group, a woman appears as a substitute for an ill queen and the 

916 

addressee is Lelwani / Allatu.' 

Invoking the gods to come on the scene conditioned efficacy of these practices. 

The Humana came up with the idea for rituals of evocation performed usually by 

incantation priests, but also by a diviner, a group of diviners or an Old Woman. 

Most of the rituals of this type were introduced from Kizzuwatna and northern 
917 

Syria.' The main part of the ceremony was the symbolic summoning of a deity 

down a ‘path’ made of a colored scarf or marked with flour and the aroma of wirse 
918 

and oil. This was accompanied by offerings to the gods in pits (Human abi) dug 

93 9 

specially for the ritual, through which contact with the netherworld took place. 
The practice of markirsg out a road for the chthonie deities and offerings to them in 
the abs-pits were also part of other rites, for example, the above mentioned rituals 
of taking the patient off the earth. 

Appeasement and summoning of an angry god, whose departure had been caused 
by a state of impurity perceived as magical binding, is the main theme of evocation 
rituals deriving from a genuine Anatolian tradition, called mugawar (‘entreaty’) in 
Hittite (see 3.1.4). In rituals of this kind the mythological content dominates over 
a description of the actual magical practices. The pattem of a myth is almost ident- 
ical in most cases. The disappearance of a god leads to life fading from earth. The 
gods seek him. In the end, a bee finde the vanishing god and wakes him up with 


915 Taracha 1985; 1990; 2000; 2001; Hutter 1988; see now also Görke 2005. 

918 A Substitution ritual mentioned in the prayer for the recovery of Gassuliyawiya (CTH 380), Tisch¬ 
ler 1981; Singer 2002a: 7Iff. Cf. also Torri. 1999; 4 Iff. 

917 For a list of Hittite evocation rituals, see Haas — Wilhelm 1974: 9ff. 

918 Haas 2003a: 94ff., 6221; Strauß 2006: 47ff. with referenc.es. In this way the gods of an enemy 
city could also be evoked, as in the ritual CTH 423, first related to a military campaign of Mur- 
sili II, see now del Monte 2005: 27fl; Fuscagni 2007a. 

919 Collins 2002b; de Martino - Giorgieri 2008: 8 with references. For the Hurrian abi as 
a necromantic pit, see also Kelly-Buccellati’s (2002) Interpretation of an Underground structure 
Southwest of the royal palace at Teil Mozan/Urkes from the third millennium BC; cf. also 
Buccellati 2005: of.. 11. 


-8; Taracha 1992: 2000: 2l9ff. 
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its sting. The pain causes even greater anger of the god and then Kamrusepa Steps 

onto the stage, using a magic means to ealm him and persuade him to retum. Despite 

the fact that in these myths it is mostly the Vegetation and fertility god Telipinu 

920 

who takes on the role of the vanishing god,' “ these are not Vegetation myths. The 
return, or magic ‘release,’ was supposed to ensure the favor and protection of the 
god for a given individual. The myth in this ease is an Illustration of a ritual of 

92i 

appeasement. Other gods vanish as well: storm-gods,"" including the Storm-god of 

qg9 923 924 

Kuliwisna," “ the solar deity (see 3.1.4), Inar, “ a kursa- bag,' as well as Han- 

nahanna/DINGIR.MAH, 92 '’ the mother and fate goddesses DINGIR.1VLAH MES '™ A 

Gulses,' 5 "” and the goddesses Anzili and Zukki summoned in the birth rituals. 

The Telipinu myth derived from an early Anatolian tradition, but the surviving 

versions, in whieh Luwian and Syro-Mesopotamian influence is easily observable, 

927 

do not allow it to be considered Old Hittite in nature. The three known versions 
of the myth, recited presumably in the course of various appeasement rituals by 
different authors, suggest that in this period it had started to change gradually into 
a literary piece. Even so, the myth had not yet been severed from the ritual, as it is 
the case of myths of foreign origin which are known from Hittite adaptations found 

928 

in the archives of Hattusa. 

The cycle of Hurrian mvths, or rather songs, as the Hittites called them, in which 

the linking figure is the old ruler of the world, Kumarbi, banished to the under- 

929 

work! by Tessub, was undoubtedly a literary composition, ' although it mav also 


920 CTH 324, Otten 1942; Laroche 1969b: 29ff.; Moore 1975: 18öV: Haas 1977b; 81£f.; Kellerman 
1986; Pecchioli Daddi - Polvani 1990; 71ff.; Ünal 1994b; 815fl; G. Beckman apud Beckman — 
Hoffner 1.997: 151.fl; Hoffner 1998: 14ff.; Garcla Trabazo 2002: löSff.; Mazoyer 2003: 73ff.; Haas 
2006: 103fl; M. Mazoyer apud Freu - Mazoyer 2007a: 193£f. 

921 CTH 326, Laroche 1969b: 59ff.; Moore 1975: 49£1; Pecchioli Daddi ~ Polvani 1990: 1041; Hoffner 
1998: 24f. CTH 327, Laroche 1969b: 62fl; Moore 1975: 53ff.; Pecchioli Daddi - "Polvani 1990: 
105f.; Hoffner 1998: 25! 

922 KBo 9. 1 Q9++ :i 9ff. (CTH 329), Pecchioli Daddi - Polvani 1990: 107f.; Ünal 1994b: 821f.; Glocker 
1997: 26ff., 1371'. 

923 CTH 336, Ünal 1994b: 8241; Hoffner 1998: 31. 

924 CTH 336, Hoffner 1998: 301 

925 CTH 334, Laroche 1969b: 78ff.; Moore 1975: X34fl; Ünal 1994b: 822ff.; Hoffner 1998: 291 

926 CTH 335, Hoffner 1998: 37f. 

927 Haas -- Wilhelm 1974: 22ff.; Popko 1996a: 80, 87. 

928 See now, in general, Beckman 2005b. 

929 Hoffner .1998: 40ff. (nos 14-18); cf. also Lebrun 1995b. 
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be associated with the concept of royal ideology of the Empire period (see 3.2.2). The 

cycle exfols the advent of Tessub at the head of the pantheon, and the main theme 

is the struggle of the chthonic divinities with Tessub and the heavenly gods to re- 

cover power over the world. The opening Song of Kumarbi, or the ‘Song of Genesis / 

,930 

Beginning“ relates the struggle for power between generations of gods. First 
Kumarbi deposed Anu (and before the latter there was Alalu who mied the world), 

931 

but then he succumbed to Tessub. " In successive songs Kumarbi attempted to re- 
cover power through his progeny. Unfortunately, the only preserved fragments of 

932 933 934 . 

the cycle are songs of the monster LAMMA," Silver, " Hedamnvuf and Ulli- 

935 

kummi. 

The archives of Hattusa preserve fragments of Hittite adaptations of many other 

Hurrian myths taking place in Syria (Saulka and the Pisaisa mountam, Jjb the Song of 

937 . . 938 

Release' ) and eastern Anatolia (Elkunirsa and Asertu ’), bigger epic cycles (story 

939 

about the hunter Kesse,' * the Epic of Gilgames in the Hittite, Hurrian and Akkad- 
ian versions,'" 0 and the epos of Atra(m)hasis 941 ), as well as stories and fahles with 


930 Corti 2007. 

931 CTH 344, Güterbock 1946: 6 ff.; Otten 1950b: 5ff.; Laroche 1969b: 153ff.; Bernabe 1987: 146ff.; 
Pecchioli Daddi - Polvani 1990: 115ff.; Ünal 1994b: 8280:.; Hoffner 1998: 42ff; Garda Trabazo 
2002 : 155ff.; Haas 2006: 133ff. 

932 CTH 343, Laroche 1969b: 145ff.; Güterbock 1961b: 161.ff.; Bernabe 1987: 203ff.; Hoffner 1998: 
46ff.; Haas 2006: 144ff. 

933 CTH 364, Laroche 1969b: 177ff.; Bernabe 1987: 209ff.; Hoffner 1988: Ünal 1994b: 856ff.; Hoffner 
1998: 48ff.; Haas 2006: 148ff. 

934 CTH 348, Friedrich 1949, Laroche 1969b: 169ff; Siegelova 1971: Soff; Bernabe 1987: 18Off.; 
Pecchioli Daddi - Polvani 1990: 131.fl; Ünal 1994b: 844ff; Hoffner 1998: 50ff.; Haas 2006: 153ff. 

935 CTH 345, Güterbock 1952; Jakob-Rost 1977; Bernabe 1987: .1.71.11; Pecchioli Daddi - Polvani 
1990: 14211: Ünal 1994b: 83011; Hoffner 1998: 5511; Giorgieri 2001; Garcla Trabazo 2002: 176ff.; 
Haas 2006: 15611; Groddek 2007: 313ff. For Ea. and the Beast, another song related to the 
Kumarbi cycle, see Archi 2002c. Cf. also n. 936. 

936 CTH 350, Friedrich 1953: 147ff.; Haas 1994a: 46211; 2006: 2121 This story was reclassified with 
several other Hittite and Hurrian fragments as pari of the Song of the Sea, a hitherto unknown 
episode of the Kumarbi cycle, see Rutherford 2001; Blam 2004; Singer 2007: 6341 

937 CTH 789, Neu 1996; Hoffner 1998: 6 ofl; Wilhelm 2001; Haas 2006: 177.fl; cf. also Wilhelm 1992a; 
1997. 

938 CTH 342, Otten 1953; Hoffner 1965; Laroche 1969b: 139£L; G. Beckman apud Beckman Hoffner 
1997: 149; Hoffner 1998: 90ff; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 141rt; Haas 2006: 218:?!; Singer 2007. 

939 CTH 361, Friedrich 1950; ünal 1994b: 8511; Hoffner 1998: 87fl; Haas 2006: 206fl; cf. also Xe’lla 
1978; Neu 1993; Wilhelm 1999a; Haas 2005: 369ff. 

940 CTH 341, Otten 1958a; I960: Wilhelm 1988; Beckman 2001: 2003; Haas 2006: 272££.: cf. also 
Klinger 2005: 11411 

941 CTH 347, Polvani 2003; Haas 2006: 277f£, 
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a moral presenting the go 
943 

Sun-god and the Cow, 


ds in substantial roles (Appu and his Two Sons," 4i The 
story about Gurparanzait” 44 ). All these legends are of 


Hurrian origin or eise they reached Anatolia via the Hurrians. These are already 


literary texts, however, which hacf no connection with cult praetice and ritual. 


3.2.10. Eschatology, burial customs and the ancestor cult 

In Life man was a combination of the body (Hittite tuekka-, Nl.TE) and a spiritual 
component, the soul (Hittite ista.nza(n)-, ZI). The soul was the seat of rational 
thoughts in the sense of thinking, will, personality, as well as — along with the ‘in- 
nards (Hittite karctt-, feA) — the seat of emotions. *' The gods (like human beings) 
had both body and soul, as did the anirnals, too, A certain text which speaks 
oi: the spirit of a sheep being eaten. by birds and foxes 946 suggests that unlike the 
Söuls of humans, those of anirnals died with the body. The souls of gods and the 
deceased were represented sometimes in symbolic form as objects of precious 
metals. 

The Hittites perceived the difference between ‘good’ and ‘evilthat is. untimely 
947 . . , 

death.' If a persor, died young, the fate goddesses Gulses (Hurrian Hudena) (3.2.4 
& 6) could be blamed accordingly. Mostly, however, such an untimely death was 
considered a reaction on the gods’ part to human, behavior in the past. The gods’ 
anger, as in the case of the plague, could have affected the whole community. Most 
often the reasons for the anger were unknown and answers were sought through 
oracles (3.2.8). An effort was also made to appease the gods by prayer (3.2.7). It was 
hoped that death, although inevitable, could be manipulated to a certain extent. By 


942 CTH 360, Friedrich 1950; Siegelovä 1971; Bernabe 1987: 217ff.; Pecchioii Baddi - Polvani 1990; 
163ff.; Onal 1994b: 848ff.; H.A. Hoffner apud Beckman - Hoffner 1997: lSSff,: Hoffner 1998: 
82ff.; Haas 2005; 362ff.; 2006: 194ff. 


943 CTH 363, Güterbock 1946; Friedrich 1950; Hoffner 1981; Ünal 1994b: 853ff.: H.A. Hoffner apud 
Beckman - Hoffner 1997: 155f.; Hoffner 1998: 85ff.; Haas 2005: 366ff.; 2006: 199ff. 

944 CTH 362, Haas 1989: 381; Onal 1994b: 8521; Pecchioii Daddi 2003; Haas 2006: 217ff.; Akdogan 


945 Ka mm enh uber 1 964 . 


146 KUB 24.14 iv 19bfl, Kammenhuber 1964: 183: Girbal 1986: 99. 


lesignations of death and their interpretation, see van den Hout 1994a: 39fl; now also 
tpelus s paper ( Gooa death, bad death. Keflections on the Hittite attitude towards death“) 
at the 7th International Congress of Hittitology in Carum, 25-29 August 2008 
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vowing gifts one could persuade a god into reversing iii fortime and putting off the 
moment of death; one could also avail oneself of magic, as exemplified by the Substi¬ 
tute king rituals (3.2.9). 

The term ‘(propitious) day’ (UD.(SIG ä )) refers to the moment of death that was 

perceived as a deity able to receive offerings (see 3.1.1). Death was also referred to 

as ‘the day of one’s destiny’ or ‘the day of (one’s) mother.’ The latter term informs us 

of how the Hittites understood the process of dying. The underlying idea of this ex- 

pression may be that an individual’s mother who set him/her on this earth (lifting 

him/her up from the netherworld in a sense) is the one who will come at the time of 

death to take him/her once again from the power of the Sun-goddess of the Earth 

948 

and fetch him/her for his/her otherworldly existence in the rneadow of the blessed. ' 
Thus, “death is understood here as a kind of birth.” 949 In the royal funerary ritual 
the Sun-goddess of the Earth is offered an effigy of the dead king as a substitute for 
him and sacrifices of food and drinks, all this probably meant to appease her and 
cause her to set the ghost of the king free (see below). 

Death is a special passage because it entails a change of both state and Status. 
It is a passage from the corporeal to the spiritual. At the point of death the soul 
departed from the body. The body was buried either as an inhumation or a crema- 

951 

tion, the latter being the rale in the royal family under the Empire (see below). 
Funerary rituals transferred the dead to the new everyday state in the other world 
where they existed in their new Status as spirits. The (ghost of the) dead person 
(Hittite akkant-, GIDIM) also had a soul. The ghost’s relation to the soul “may be 
compared to that of soul and body before death, that is, the GIDIM may have been 
conceived of as more ‘corporeal’ than the soul, as some immaterial but potential ly 
visible body.” 96 “ 

Having left the body, the soul embarked on a journey that was for it, a period of 
trial and tribulation. An incantation recited during a (funerary?) ritual for a dead 

S48 For the rneadow of the netherworld in the Indo-European fcraditlon, see Puhvel 1989. 

949 Beckman 1983: 237; cf, also van den Hout. 1994a: 42f. In many different culturea the transfer of 
the ghost to the netherworld is connected with the symbolism of fertility and rebirth; see, e.g., 
Bloch — Parry (eds) 1982; A.C. Cohen 2005: 24f. 

950 Taracha 1998b. 

951 On the essence and significance of cremat.ion, see a commentary under 1.2, and below. 

952 van den Hout 19S4a; 44. 
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womaii describes the journey of her soul into the netherworld. 5 ' The text opposes 

the meadow, which is where the soul is headed, to the evil tenawa, where “one 

[does not] recognize (each other). Sisters having the same mother do [not! recog- 

nize (each other). Brothers having the same father do [not] recognize (each other). 

A mother does [not] recognize [her] own child. [A childj does [not] recognize fits ownj 

mother. (...) From a fine table they do not eat. Front a fine trivet they do not eat. From 

a fine cup they do not drink. (...) They eat bits of mud. They drink drainage 
„955 

waters. ' The description refers to the topos recurring in Babylonian mythology, 
which depicts the netherworld as a dark house whose inhabitants eat mud and clay. 956 

In the mentioned text the road the soul takes is called the ‘great way.’ 957 Images 
of souls traveling the road to the netherworld are known from many arscient cul- 
tures. The Sumerians had different names for this: ‘a foreign road’ (kaskal-bar), ‘an 
unknown road at the edge of the mountain’ (kaskal nu-za gaba-kur-ra-ka), ‘the road 
of no return’ (kaskal nu-gi 4 -gi 4 , Akkadian lä täri), ‘the road of the netherworld’ 
(kaskai-kur-ra(k)). 9j8 The last term is also found in Hittite texts as D KASKAL.KUK, 
and as (DEUS)VIA+TERRA in the Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription from the funer- 
ary chapel of Suppiluliuma II on the Südburg in Hattusa. 9 “ 9 In Hittite, it means an 
Underground watercourse, 9< ’° perceived by the Hittites as one of the roads into the 
netherworld. 

Appropriate rites connected with. the funeral ceremonies were essential for the 
soul to reach the meadow happily. Practically nothing is known about funerals of 


958 KUB 43.60 and KBo 22.178(+)KUB 48.109 (CTH 457), Hoffner 1988b; Watkins 1995: 284ff.; Hoff- 
aer 1998: 331; Haas 2006: 23711; Archi 2007b. For a different Interpretation, see Polvani 2005. 
In her opinion, KUB 43.60 i describes the journey that a soul takes before ‘entering’ a newborn 
child. Consequently, it wouid constitute a mythical tale connected to a birth ritual. There are no 
grounds for recognizing this text as a copy of an Oid Hittite original. 

954 KUB 43.60 i 36 uelluwa li{liyahmi (>) “[I] has[ten(?)] to the meadow.” Cf. Archi 2007b: 174 (who 
follows Watkins 1995: 287): “to the meadow let [me] trav[el quickly” 

955 KBo 22.178{+)KUB 48.109 ii 4 ff., iii Iff., translated by Hoffner 1998: 34, here with sligbt changes; 
cf. also Polvani 2005: 620; Archi 2007b: 174. 

956 Katz 2003: 227ff. with references. Considering the date of this topos, Kate emphasizes that none 
ol: the myths (Istar’s Descent, Gilgames VII, iv 32ff., Nergal and Ereskigal) has sources earlier 
than the Middle Babylonian period. 

957 KUß 43.60 i 29. 

958 Katz 2003: passim ; cf. also Archi 2007b: 186f. 

959 Hawkins 1995: 22f., 44f. 

960 Gordon 1967; Orten 1976—19802: 1988: 33f. 
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ordinarv people, but a Kizzuwatnean funerary ritual shows that passage to the 
meadow of the netherworld was probably not limited to just the king and queen. 
Düring the ritual with the participation of the isharalli -priestess of the goddess 
(Hamri-)Ishara and the patili-pnest the latter calls six times the one who died by 
name from the roof of his house, asking “those gods with whom he (is)” JbJ where he 
had gone. When the patili-pnest poses the question the seventh time, he hears in 
answer: “For Mm the day of (his) mother [has come and] she has taken Mm by the 
hand and accompanied. him,” 962 

The death of a lang was thought to be highly disconcerting from a religious point 

of view. It meant the loss of a man whose task was to contact the gods on behalf of 

the entire community and to celebrate their cults, a man who guaranteed the pros- 

perity of the land. With his death came a state of common threat, and for this 

reason the death. of a member of the royal family was called sallis wastais ‘great 
968 

calamity (lit. big mishap).’ This expression is used in the opening lines of the four- 
teen-day royal funerary ritual: “H the Great Calamity occurs in Hattusa: either the 

984 

king or the queen becomes a deity (i.e. dies).”' 

The ritual was intended to cremate the body and to transfer the spirit and the 

soul separated from the body at the moment of death from this World through the 

liminal state of transition to a new exist,ence in the netherworld.' ' A symbolic break 

with affairs of this life is pointedly expressed in the magical practice of burning 

a cord and the calling of weepers: “When thou wilt go to the meadow, do not pull 
, 966 

the cord!”' ' At the same time the soul of the dead king or queen received offerings 
together with divinities and ancestor spirits. The funerary ritual introdueed him/ 


961 Cf. KUB 30.28+ obv. 12* D Ha-am-ri-is-ha-ra D [, and 29’ D Ha-am-ri-is-ha-ra-as D f, Otten 1958b: 
94f. For Hamri-Ishara, the avatar of the goddess Ishara, see 3.2.5. 

962 KUB 30.28 rev. llf. (with its duplicate KBo 34.80, 5 ? f£.) ? Otten 1958h: 96f.; van. den Hout 1994a: 
42; Archi 2007h: 189. 

963 CHD S 99. 

964 KUB 30.16+KUB 39.1 i If. For the sallis wastais ritual, see Otten 1958h: Christmann-Frank 
1971; Kassian - Korolev - SideJ’tsev 2002; cf. also Haas 1994a: 219ff.; van den Hout 1994a: 
56ff.; 1995b; Taracha 1998b; Haas 2000: 56ff.; Kapelus 2008: 8Iff.; Rutherford 2007: 223ff,; 
Kapelus 2008. 

965 As A.C. Cohen (2005: 17£.) remarks, “this stru.cturi.ng of death rituals as rites of passage may be 
one of the few universals of human behavior.” 

966 KUB 3Ö.19++ iv 13f.. Otten 1958b: 46f.; Kassian.Korolev — SideFtsev 2002; 518f, 
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her to the eommunity of family ancestors and it was tantamount to the beginn log of 
his/her cult as part of the ancestor cult (see below). 

Every funeral needed some place for the soul to reside while receiving its first 
installments of funerary offerings. ' ‘ In the Hittite royal funerary ritual the soul 
first descended in a slaughtered plough-ox, The body was cremated during the first 
days of the ritual. It was burnt on a pyre, and the next day women went to the pyre 
to gather the rernainmg bones. They put out the fire by pouring beer, wine and 
other liquids onto it, then they washed the bones in a silver vessel containing oil 
and wrapped them in linen, put them on a chair if it was a man (king), or on 
a footstool if a woman (queen). A funerary banquet took place in the presence of the 
burnt remains, with a cult toast performed three times to the soul. Like in Mesopo¬ 
tamien funerals, the chair or the footstool was presumably another place of soul 
emplacement . 968 At the same time an image of the deceased was arranged out of 
fruit in the middle of the pyre, perhaps as a Symbol of fertility and his/her rebirth 
to life in the netherworld. The funeral proper ended with the transfer of the bones 
into the mausoleum called E.NA 4 or ‘Stone House’ (see below), where they were placed 
on a bed. 

Magieal practices in successive days were supposed to transfer the ghost cf 
either the dead king or the queen to the meadow of the netherworld, where one 
should “secure for the deceased an afterlife modeled on his/her formier existence 
without, of course, all human deficiencies .” 969 A seated statue of the deceased played 
a prominent role in the next days of the ritual . 970 Front then on it was to be driven 
around on a cart between various locations where the rites were performed. No de- 
scription of the activities on the last fourteenth day has survived, so we do not know 
what ultimately happened to the statue. JoArsn Scurlock has noted with insight in ref- 
erence to funerary statues in Mesopotamia: “Given the aversion of gods to death, it is 
very unlikely that a statue used in a funeral would have found its way into a divine 

971 

sanctuary.” * The similarity of magieal practices on the thirteenth day to the Sub¬ 
stitution rituals could suggest that the statue was offered to the Sun-goddess of the 


967 For soul emplacements in Mesopotamian funerary rituals, see Scurlock 2002. 

968 Scurlock 2002: 2ff. 

969 van den Hout 1994a: 6öf. 

970 van den Hout 1995b. 

971 Scurlock 2002: 2. 
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Earth as a substitute for the deceased, so that he/she was able to avoid the sad fate 
of other souls in her kingdom and go to the meadow of the privileged. 9, ~ 

Once integrated into the invisihle world, the ancestor beeame a new entity, spiri¬ 
tual and eternal. 'The Hittites perceived the family dead as protective deities of lesser 
973 

rank (Hittite Zawalli).' It was expected that they would care for the living mem- 

bers of the family. The spirit of a deceased could be invoked after death, which per- 

mitted contact to be established. At the same time the dead required offerings and 
974 

rituals in the ancestor cult. The renowned king lists (CTH 661) amply attest to 

this practice in the royal family.’ “ Some of these lists include queens and other 

members of the ruling family; others extend beyond the worship of ancestors from 

the royal house of the Empire period and contain also the names of kings of the Oid 

Hittite dynasty, referring to the tradition of Hittite kingship. 

A term which denotes the death of someone from the royal family was connected 

with the ancestor cult: ‘to become a god,’ that is ‘divine’ ancestor . 976 The dead, how- 

ever, were not deified in the sense that they beeame like the high gods of the pan- 
977 

thoon.* “The ‘divinity’ of the dead ancestors is an expression that they possess an¬ 
other Status than the living so that they can provide - like the gods - blessings and 
welfare for the family when they are venerated in a proper way .” 9 ' 8 In this case the royal 
house from Hattusa recurred to the concept of the ancestor cult in northem Syria . 9 ' 9 

The ghosts of people who were not fully integrated into the netherworld, either 
because they had not been properly buried or because they were, for some reasons, 


972 Taracha 1998b. 

973 del Monte 1975: Archi 1979c. 

974 Archi. 1979c; Kapehis 2006: 140ff.; Archi 2007a; Singer, in press. 

975 Otten 1951; 1968; Haas - Wäfler 1977: 106fr,; Carruba 2007, Similar lists in the cult of dead 
kings and ancestors from the royal family are known from Mesopotamia and from Ugarit and 
Mari in Syria, see, e.g., Finkeistein 1966: Bayliss 1973; Kitehen 1977; Pardee 1996; Ceeh 2002; 
Jacquefc 2002. 

976 Silvestri 1982; Taracha 2000: 196; Hutter-Braunsar 2001; Kapehis 2006: 40ff. Contra ßeal <2002d: 
59f.) and Soysal (2003: 53f.) not only the king ‘beeame a god’ after death. 

977 For a different Interpretation, see Haas -- Wäfler 1977: 89 n. 19; Haas - Wegner 1992: 249; 
Haas 1994a: 243 (“Der Wendung “zum siu(n) werden” könnte der Glaube zugrunde liegen, daß 
die Seelen des Königs und der Königin nach dem Tode mit dem ererbten indogermanischen 
Himmels- und Stammesgott verschmelzen”). Later, however, Haas (2000: 53) changed bis view. 

978 Hutter 1997: 84, 

979 For Ugarit, cf. Xella 1983: 286; Lewis 1989: 49, 171; Serensen 1999: 11ff. with references. For 
Eniar, see van der Toorn 1994h; Schmidt 1996. 
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not gettiBg their offerings in the ancestor cult, were capable of causing the Irving 

a good deal of grief. Also unexpected or untimely contact with ghosts, treated as an 
, . . . , 980 , , , , , . 

omen, resulted m gfcost tear, 1 his tear was regarded as magre contammation to 

be removed by purificatory rituals. The action of rancorous words, similarly as en- 

mity between people, did not stop with the death of one side of the conflict. The 

deceased could take revenge from beyond the grave for wrongs experienced in life or 

wrongs suffered by members of Ms/her family. Among the mantalli rituals pertain- 

ing to rancor, which were performed to heal an antagonism between two people, there 

are many that were offered by a living person with the deceased. 9Sj In one .such 

ritual Hattusili III offered a ghost haunting him a whole city, whose inhabitants 

were obliged ever since to celebrate a cult of the deceased . 982 

The E.NA 4 (DINGIR iCM / DINGIR UM addas) or ‘Stone House (of the god or of the 
divine father, ancestor)’ was a real mausoleum, in wbich the mortal remains 
of royal family members lay, ' In the royal fimerary ritual the ashes of a king or 
queen were taken there after being collected from the pyre (see above). The terms 
DINGIR i/M addas / DINGIR (MES) AB(B)U=SU ‘god(s) (his) father(s), i.e„ divine 
father(s), ancestor(s ),’ 984 or addas DINGIR MES -is ‘gods of the father’ are a literal 
translation of the Human en-ni atta=ni ‘god father,’ or en(i)~na atta=ni=ve/i=na 
‘gods of the father’ respectively and refer to a Syrian tradition of the ancestor cult 
going as far back as the second half of the third millennium BC in Ebla . 980 

The tomb appears to have remained under the protection of a patron deity of the 
dead person. Chamber B of the rock sanctuary at Yazilikaya, which was probably 
the burial place of Tuthaliya IV, bears a large relief (no. 81) of the king in the embrace 
of his protective god Sarrumma. Also Hattusili HI mentions in his Apology that he 
erected for himself the ‘House of Bones’ ( hastiyas pir), which he dedicated to his 


5 del Monte 1973. 

. Archi 1971: 211f.; Hutter 1991: 38f.; van den Hout 1998: 5f., 91f. 

I KUß 18.32 ii 24 J ff., van den Hout 1998: 169, 18öf. 

i Otten 1958b: 7Qf.; 104ff.; Haas - Wäfler 1977: 119: Groddek 2001a; van den Hout 20(52 with 
references; Kapelus .2006: 108ff. Cf. also KUB 16.39 ii 3, 6, 11: E.NA 4 DINGIR /JM m Tuthaliya 
‘Stone House of the God Tuthaliya' referring to the mausoleum of Tuthaliya (IV). 

I Cf. Luwian tatinzi Tathers gods, divine fathers’ in KUB 9.31 .ii 30, Starke 

1990: 146. 

» Taracha 1998h: 19öf.; 2000: 195f. with references, Far DINGIR.A.MU(.SÜ) ‘god (his) father' in 
Eblaitic texts, see Xella 1983: 288; Archi 1988c: 107ff. For 7/78.4 in Ugarit. Dinar, EI-Qifcär. etc., 
see, e.g.« van der Toorn 1993 with .references. 
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patron goddess Sauska of Samuhad It foilows from this that the king took care to 
prepare a tomb for himself during his lifetime. 

The Stone House is the most common term designating buildings with a clear 
fimerary purpose. Two others are the said House of Bones and the House of the 

✓ QÖ-V 

Dead (E GIDIM or E SA GIDIM). The only text that refers to the founding of 
a Stone House is a donation act of queen Asmunikkal, which describes in detail the 
Organization and functioning of the mausoleum. It was more than just a tomb; it 
was a whole temple-like complex of the ancestor cult with fields, orchards, vineyards, 
cattle and sheep, and numerous cult personnel. Respective documents granted free- 
dom from taxes to the Stone House. The queen laid also particular cities and Profes¬ 
sional groups under tribute for the cult performed there. The estate of the Stone 
House as bekmging to the deceased could not be put up for saie, also the people 
working there and their descendants could not marry outside. Everything that carne 
in contact with the dead was considered impure and contact with such things re- 
quired purificatory rites to be performed. 

The mausoleum should not be identified with a memoria! called NA *^efeiir SAG.US 
‘Eternal Peak.’ which was the cult place of a dead king or queen without necessarily 
eontainisig their mortal remains. Suppiluliuma II erected an everlasting hekur for 
Tuthaliya IV, identified with the structure on top of the outcrop Ni§antas in Hattu- 

sa, and set up a statue of his father there, inscribed with bis res gestae (see 3.2.6 ). 989 

990 

An oracle text mentions the statue of a queen in association with a hekur." Is it 

the same hekur of the LAMMA god that is attested to in the affair concerning Mur- 

sili II’s stepmother, the last wife of his late father Suppiluliuma I? As Mursili com- 

plained, “she has tumed over my father’s complete estate to the hekur- house of the 

991 

Tutelary God (and) the divine Stone House.” 

986 KUB 1.1+ iv 7of., Otten 1881: 28f. 

987 For the £ (SA) GIDIM. see ABoT 56 üi 4’ff. (Otten 1958b: 104), KBo 21.35 i 5’ (Otten. 1958b: 
102 n, 2), KUB 23.107 rev.? 3’ (Hagenbuchner 1989: 340), KUB 39.60 l.\ Cf, Kapelus 2006: 
12 if. 

988 KUB 13.8. Otten 1958b: 104ff.; 1974: Groddek 2001a: 214ff. 

989 See n. 780. 

990 KUB 22.70 obv. 12ff,, Ünal 1978: 6ff,; van den Hout 1994a: 49; Beal 2002c: 14ff. (erroneously: 
the ‘Stone House’). 

991 KUB 14,4 ii 3’ff., cf. CHD L-N 361b with literature. The cited passage translated by van den. 
Hout 1994a: 49. 
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It seems that like the Stone Houses, also (some of) the Aefeur-memorials remained 
uader the protection of the patron deities. A hekur of Muwattalli II located in the 
territory of Tarfjuniassa, mentioned in the Bronze Tabiet of the Tuthaliya IV treatv 

992 " 

with Kurunta, " was dedicated to the Storm-god, the divine patron of Muwattalli. 

The hekur of the LAMMA god, which served in the posthumous cult of Suppiluliu- 

ma I, hass already been mentioned." 0 ffekur -sanctuaries of Pirwa 994 and Kammam- 
995 

ma ' are also evidenced in the sources. 

The E(.GAL) hufihas ( UTlf ) or ‘House (or Palace) of the Grandfathers (of His 
Majesty) was also connected with the royal ancestor cult. ' Texts confirxn the pros- 
ence of such establishnxents in Hattusa, Samuha and Katapa, all three eitles being 
royal residences at different stages in Hittite history. 89 ' There is no decisive proof 
for the identification of the House of the Grandfathers with the Stone House, al- 
though it demonstrates several similarities as a cult place and at the same time an 
Institution with its own property and personnel. The House of the Grandfathers as 
a sanctuary of the dynastic ancestor cult recalls the E (U) MUL(.MUL) in Ebla and 
the bt ’ilm kbkm (‘House of the Divine Stars’) in Ugarit," 8 which once again con- 
firms the ties between. the ancestor cult in the Hittite royal family of the Empire 
period and the Syrian tradition. 

l he texts say practically nothing about the beliefs of common people concerning 
death. We know of several cemeteries from the Hittite period, 999 including (to men 
tion only the most important ones) extramural burial grounds of the Capital Hattu¬ 
sa on the Hills of Osmankayasi and Baglarbagukayasi, 1000 Kazankaya north west of 


; See above 8.2.6 with n. 718. 

; Cf. also KUB 18.54, KÜB 42.83 vi 2’. 

KBo 12.140 rev. 12’: N ] A *bekur Pirwa m Tu\thaliya ? (Imparati 1977; 50ff. with n. 113) suggests 
a Connection between Pirwa (=? Pirengir) and one of the kings named Tut haliya. 

KBo 10.35 i? 4’ (Imparati 1977: ja. 23); KUB 56.37 i? T[. 

HE!) 3:355 (‘dynastic mausoleum?’); Taracha 1998b: 191; 2000: 200f; Kapelus 2006- 
115ff.; 2007. 

Taracha 2007a. 

for f. ""MUi.f.MüL) in Ebla, see, e.g., Xella 1983: 28S. ‘Star of Ebla’ was a title of the kings 
of nbla. Most scholars Interpret the bt ihn kbkm in Ugarit as a sanctuary of the dynastic 
ancestor cult, e.g. Spronk 1986: 157f.: Dietrich - Loretz 1991: 87. For a different opinion, see 
van der Toorn 1991: 50. 

See, m general, Emre 1978: 123ff.: 1991; Haas 1994a: 234ff.: van den Hout 1994a: 53ff ■ Popko 
1995a: 166ff. 

Bittel - Herre — Olten — Rohrs - Scheuble 1958. 


Demirci- 
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Qekerek,* 00 * ilica in the region of Ankara/ 002 Yanarlar near Afyon, 1008 
höyük-Sanket near Eski§ehir, J and Gordion some 200 km west of Ankara/ 000 In 
the second miilennium BC, cremation became increasingly common. At Osmanka¬ 


yasi and Baglarba§ikayasi there is a mixture of cremation and inhumation. Different 


kinds of vessels were used as urns for ashes; they were sometimes placed in pithoi 
ana covered with stones or cups. At Ilica, all the burials with the exception of one 
eist grave were cremations with beak-spouted pitchers used as urns. This cemetery 
is characterized by rows of stone monoliths marking the burials, proof that the liv- 
ing needed to be able to locate the graves of specific family members at a later date. 
Memorials of this kind were not noted elsewhere. At Osmankayasi and ilica, the 
pottery was intentionally damaged during the funerary rites before being deposited 
in the grave. Connected with the same rites were libation vessels and animal bones 
- burnt in the graves at ilica, and at Osmankayasi sometimes compiete burials of 
oxen, pigs, sheep, or equids; in the case of the latter, isolated skuils were also found. 

At Kazankaya, only inhumation burials were attested. Similarly as in the case of 
the cemetery of pithoi graves at Yanarlar lying farther west and at Gordion, where three 
forms of inhumations occur: pit graves, pithoi graves and eist graves. Cremation also 
started being used in the west. Among several dozen skeletal graves in Demircihöyük- 
Sanket a few urns with ashes were discovered, as well as three pithoi graves, where 
ashes of a later cremation were added to an earlier inhumation. A similar Situation was 


observed at cemeteries in Panaztepe near Izmir and Be§iktepe in Troas. The deceased 
were members of the same community, even the same family. This also demonstrates 
that the dissemination of cremation as a funerary rite, considered possibly to guarantee 
a ‘hetter’ passage to the netherworld, was not connected with ethnie changes; neither 
did it presumably bring about more significant changes in eschatological beliefs (see 
also 1.2)/ 1 The people who practiced cremation apparently held to the religious con- 
cept of the soul apart from the body (see above). By contrast, West Semitic contempor- 
aries of Syro-Palestine, including the Israelites, believed that the body and soul were 
xnseparable, which for them made cremation unthinkable, as noted in the Bible. 


1001 T. Özgüc 1978: vol. 1, 69ff. 

1002 Orthmann 1967. 

1003 Emre 1978. 

1004 Seeher 1991; Seeher - Jansen - Pernicka - Witt wer-Backofen 2000. 

1005 Mellink 1956. 

1006 Seeher 1993; cf. also Novak 2003: 65ff. 
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Wandu 117 

Waputtasu / Waputet 40, 44 
Wasezzil{i) / Wasez(z)asu, 39. 41, 42. 50, 55, 61, 
132 n. 767 

Waskuwattassi i Uskuwattassi 51 
Wazizzasu / Zizza/isu 40 
Winiyanta 117 
Wistassi 117 

Wumnkatte 40» 41, 48, 50, 104 
Wuru(n)semu / Urunzimu 47, 54 


Yahweh 8.1 

Zaparwa / Ziparwa 36, 38, 47, 58. 114, 139 
Zappa 49 n. 247 
Zap(pa)na 86 
Zarnizza 48, 117 

Za(s)hapuna 44, 47 n. 236, 54, 104, 137 
Zawalli 163 
Zavu 40 

Zeus 59, 98 n, 510 
Zikimui[ 3 106 

Zilipuri / Zilipxiru 40, 41, 45, 48, 49, 133 


Acemhoyük. 26, 31 
Adalur mountain 121 n. 868 
Adiyaman 14 
Afyon 129, 167 
Agüönü 134 
Agulliri mountain 119 
Ahurhisar 129 
‘Ain Ghazal 11, 14 
‘Ain Mallaha 13 
Akkad 123 n. 683 
Aksaray 8 

Alacahöyük 23, 24, 60, 71, 111 n. 595, 129. 130, 
135 

Alaiah 121, 123 
Aleppo 30 n. 146, 121, 133 
Ali§ar Höyük 20. 21, 24 n. 108, 60 n. 307, 64, 101 
n. 528 

Amasya 24, 103 n. 540 

Amkuwa (see also A%ar Höyük) 101 n. 528 

Ammarik 121 n. 668 

Amuna mountain 114 

Anatolia (see also Asia Minor) vii, 1, 4, 5» 7-9, 15, 
17 n. 69, 18, 19, 21, 23-28, 33-37, 45, 47, 48, 
52, 53, 57, 59, 61, 87. 70, 74, 79, 80, 82. 83, 
87, 92, 93, 95, 97, 100, 103, 105, 107, 108 n. 
571, 118, 119, 121, 123, 137 n. 808, 138, 147, 
150, 151. 153 
Anatolian Plateau 8 
A(n)galiya 101 
Ankara 24, 25, 63, 129, 16? 

Ankuwa 38-41, 54, 86, 88, 98 n. 510, 101, 102, 105, 
140 

Anti-Oassius 120 

Apasa (see also Ephesus) 145 


Zintuhi 54, 66. 96, 139, 144 
Zipianti(l) 44 

Zithariya. 45, 46, 85, 98, 103, 132, 139, 140 

Zizzi 132 

Zukki 158 

Zulhinida 119 

Zulki 128 

Zulumma/i 132 

Zumewa 119 

Zuwasi, see Tazuwasi 

Zuwuru / Siw/puru 40 n. 186 


B. Geoorafhic nam.es 

Arara mountain 114 

Arinna 29, 38, 39, 41, 42, 46, 47, 50-52, 54, 60, 
61, 63, 65, 68, 72-74, 80, 84, 86, 88-92, 95-97, 
99, 101, 104, 105, 131, 132, .135,139, 140, 14,2- 
144 

Arisama Dag 27 n. 127, 117 
Armaruk (see also Ammarik; Jebel Seman) 121 
n. 668 

Arsiantepe-Malatya 18, 20, 23 
Arzawa 107, 116, 145 
Arziya 86 

Asia Minor 1» 8, 12, 13, 18, 33, 80, 82, 84, 87, 107, 
110, 112, 115, 116, 1.22-124, 128 
A§ikh Höyük 8 
Assur 106, 107 
Assyria 27 

[x-A(w)i]rasse (see also Tuttul-A(w)irasse) 123 
n. 683 
Babaköy 22 
Babylon 107 
Babylonia 33 

Baglarbagikayasi 168, 167 
Bahbagi 24 
Balkans 18 
Ba§pmar 22 
Be§iktepe 23, 1.67 
Beyeesultan 21» 22 
Beysamoun 11 
Bey§ehir 129 
Bitik 63 

Bitin (bitinhi ) 119 
Black Sea 33» 37, 38, 48, 51 
Bohga 111 

Bogazkale, Bogazköy 23, 25 
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Bor 10, 108 n, 588 

Boston 129 n. 740 

Boyah Höyük 58 n. 270, 99 n. 515 

Buc&k 17 

Burdur 8 

Burdur lake 17 

Bursa 28 

Büyükkale (in Hattusa) 41, 49, 57, 63. 73, 88, 103, 
126, 132, 134, 139, 140 
Cadir Höyük 24 n. 108, 60 n. 307, 64 
Cafer Höyük 8, 10 
Qamharman 17 
Qankm 24 
Cappadocia 18, 33 
Carla 110 
Cassius Mons 120 
Qataihöyük 8-11, 14, 16, 17 
Caucasus 34 

QayÖnü Tepesi 8, 10, 11, 1.3 
Cekerefc 1.67 

Qekerek river 24 n. 108, 35, 39, 40 n. 186 , 53 
n. .270, 79 n. 420, 97, 98 n. 509, 100, 105, 106 
n. 562., 114 

Cilicia 19, 22, 110, 111, 113, 123 
Co.ru m 24, 69 n. 382 
Corycus 111 
Crete 1, 15 

Daha(ya) mountain 27, 56, 140 
Demircihöyük -Sänket 21-24, 167 
Diyala 67 n. 357 
Dogantepe 103 n. 540 
Dorak 23 

Dun na (see also Tynna; Porsuk Höyük) 86, 117 
Durmitta, Du.rhtj.mifc 53, 86, 99, 102, 103 
Dur-Rimus 67 n. 357 

Ebla 30 n. 146, 66, 121, 123, 124, 126, 128, 153 
n. 905, 164., 166 
Eflatun Pmar 130, 134, 135 
Egypt 15, 33 
El-Qitar 164 n. 985 
El-Wad 13 

Emar (see also Meskene) 67 n. 357, .123, 124, 125 
n. 708, 164 n. 985 
Emar-Sirasse 123 n. 688 
Emirgazi 27 n. 127, 111, 117 
Ephesus 145 
Eregii 28, 49, 117 
Eski§ehir 21, 23, 24, 167 


Euphrates 8, 12, 18-20, 22, 24, 48 n. 238, 120, 121, 
.124, 133 
Europa 1, 2 
Fasiliar 129. 130 
Gävurkalesi 12S, 134 
Gaziantep 22 
Gedikli 22 

Göbekli Tepe 8, 9, 11-13 

Gölpmar 71, 135 

Gordion 22, 167 

Gözlükule 19 

Gre Virike 24 

Great Mountain 101 

Hacilar 8, 10, 14, 17, 19, 21 

Haharwa / Hahruwa mountain 102, 105 

Haitta 139 

Hakkura 140 

Hakmis(a) 103, 144 

Halab (see also Aleppo) 48 n. 238, 85, 92, 94 n. 
487, 96-99, 108 n. 571, 118, 121, 122, 129, 132, 
137-140 

Haiys (see also Kizihrmak) 33 
Hanhana 53, 65, 70 n. 386, 86, 97, 101 n. 528, 102, 
136 

Harnkku (see also Ankuwa) 40 

Hanyeri 122 

Hamm 110 

Harranassi 140 

Hasala river 101 

Hasan Dag 15 

Hasanoglan 22 

Hashasanta / Has&as/tatta 106 
Hasikasnawanta 101 
Hassu(wa) 121 n. 668, 122, 133 
Hatenzuwa 1.02, 103 
Hatipler Tepesi (in Acemhoyük) 26 
Hatra 133 

HaUarina 96, 123, 139 

Haiti 28, 34 n. 170, 37, 38, 41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 50, 
52, 58 n. 297, 78, 80, 83, 84, 86, 87, 91, 92, 
96 n. 495, 97, 105, 119, 133, 139, 140, 143 
Hattusa (see also Bogazkale; Büyükkale; Kizlarka- 
yasi: Ni§anta§; Ni§anfcepe; Sankale; and Süd¬ 
burg under 2) vii, 2, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30, 33, 34, 
37-43, 45, 47, 49, 52, 57-59, 60 n. 307. 63, 64, 
67, 70 n. 386, 71, 72, 74, 78, 82-84, 86-89, 92, 
93, 96-99,103,105 n. 556,107,110,115,118,122, 
124,126, 129 n. 739,132,133, 135-137,139-141, 
145, 150, 151, 156, 157, 160, 161, 163, 165, 186 
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Hayasa 881 n. 458, 133 

Hazzi mountain (see also Cassius Mons; Jebel al- 
’Aqra) 97, 119, 120 
Hissashapa 117 
Horoztepe 22. 24 
Höyücek 17 

Hubesna (see also Kybistra; Eregii) 28, 48, 73, 86, 
117, 140 

Hulla mountain 39, 40 n. 186, 41, 54, 66, 96, 139 

Hur(ra)ma 30 n. 147, 56, 86, 101 n. 523, 118 

Hüseyindede 15, 53 n. 270, 84, 68-70, 99 n. 515 

lasos 22 

Ikiztepe 22 

Ilgm 135 

Iliea 167 

lllaya 86 

imamkulu 130 

Inandiktepe 53 n. 270, 60, 63, 64. 68, 69 
Isauria 52 

Ishara mountain 123 
Ishupitta 86 

Iskenderun Bay 114 n. 613 
Israel 149 
Istanuwa 116 
Isuwa 133 
Izmir 23, 167 
Jebel al-’Aqra 120 
Jebel Seman 121 n. 668 
Jerablus-Tahtani 24 
Jerf al-Ahmar 12 
Jericho 10, 11, 14 
Kabakh 69 n. 383 
Kades 86 
Kaksat 54 

Kallistabi mountain 119 
Kammamma 48 

Kanes, Nesa (see also Kültepe) 18, 25-34, 37, 42. 

43 n. 207, 45, 48, 51, 58, 66, 123 
Kaplawiya 27 n. 126 
Karahan Tepe 13 

Karahna (see also Sulusaray) 60, 100-102, 112, 
135 

Karahoyük 21, 31 

Karana/SebastopoJis (see also Sulusaray) 100 
n. 522 

Karafca§ Semayük 22 
Karia 22 

Karkamis 24, 29, 96. 112 
Karkar 67 n. 357 


Karmel. 13 
Kaaba 97, 102, 138 
Kastama 44-48, 54, 102, 104, 106, 137 
Katapa 24 n. 108, 38, 40 n. 186, 45, 54 63. 78, 79 
n. 420, 86, 87, 97, 98, 100, 105, 136, 140, 166 
Kayakpmar 98 n. 511, 130 
Kayseri 18 
Kazankaya 166. 167 
Khabur 121, 124 
Küisik 14 
Kilisse Hisar 117 
Kimk-Kastamonu 111 n. 595 
Kinza (see also Kades) 86 
Kis 67 n. 357 

Kizilirmak 22, 33-35, 37, 38, 47 n. 238, 77, 82, 87, 
95, 103, 104, 133 
Kxzlarkayasi (in Hattusa) 132 
Rizzuwatna 33, 35, 67 n, 357, 81, 82, 85 n. 441, 
86, 87, 91, 93 n. 484, 99, 105, 107-110, 113, 
115, 118,120-124, 131,135, 138, 143, 144, 150, 
151, 155 
Konya 8 

Konya Plain 21, 87 

Korucutepe 20, 22 

Kö§k Höyük 10, 21 

Kulüla 139, 140 

Kuliwisna 117, 156 

Kültepe 18, 20, 22, 25, 26, 30-32 

Kummani 33, 81, 92, 93 n. 484, 115, 1.20, 136, 138 

Knm.ma/i(ya) 120, 127 n. 721 

Ku§akli 56, 60 n. 307, 64, 71, 118 n, 646 

Kugakli Höyük (near Yozgat) 24 n. 108 

Kussar(a) 30, 37, 48 

Kusura 20, 2.2 

Kuzina (see also Harrän) 110 

Kybistra 28 

Landa 86 

Lawazantiya X 23 

Levant 9-11, 14 

Lihsa mountain 27 

Lihzina 56, 77 

Luhuzattiva 30 n. 147 

Lukka 107 

Lusna 108 

Lyeaonia 28, 52, 113 

Lycia 110. 115 

Lydia 113 

Mahmatlar 24 

Ma’NE 124 
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Manuzi mountain 120, 138 
Marassanla river (see also Kizibrmak) 47 n. 236, 
104 

Mari 67 n. 357, 121, 123 n. 688. 128, 163 n. 975 
Ma§at Höyük 53 n. 270, 60 n. 307, 100 n. 522, 134 
Matilla 139 

Mediterranean Sea 114, 116 
Mersin 22 

Merzifon 103 n. 540 
Meskene 123 

Mesopotamia 1, 9 n. 22, 13, 18, 20, 29, 48 n. 238, 
67, 81, 92. 110, 123, 124, 127, 145, 149, 150, 
152, 162, 1.63 n. 975 
Mesturuh(a) / Masturah 106 
Mezraa-Teleilat 16 n. 62 
Mittani 88, 92, 121, 151 
Mudkin-Nidabe 123 n. 688 
Mureybet 11 
Nahal Hemar 10, 11 
Naküiyat river 27 

Namni / Nanni mountain (see also Anti-Cassius) 
97, 119, 120 

Nastarbenne-Sidurasse 123 n. 688 
Na war / Nagar 121 n. 665 
Nenassa 140 

Nerik 38, 44-46, 47 n. 236, 51 n. 264, 54-56, 60 n. 
313, 65, 66, 74, 83, 91, 102-107, 135-137, 140, 
143 

Nevah Cori 8-11, 13 
Nigde 10 

Nineveh 96, 106, 119, 123, 151 
Nirfranta 140 
Nirisa 123 

Ni$anfca§ (in Hattusa) 134, 165 

Nigantepe (in Hattusa) 111 n, 595 

Nuzi 67 n. 357 

Oiuz Höyük 103 n. 540 

Ortaköy 24 n. 108, 97. 126, 134 

Osmankayasi 166, 167 

Oymaagag (near Qorum) 24 

Oymaagag (near Vezirköprü) 38, 65, 102 

Pakkurunuwa 138 

Paia 133 

Palestine 8, 13 

Pamphylia 87, 110 

Panaztepe 23, 167 


Pibid(a) 138 

Pisaisa mountain 118, 157 
Pisidia 111, 113 

Pi/uskurun(uw)a mountain 40, 61, 139 
Pitteyarig(a) 11.8 
Poiath 24 

Pontus, Pontic 7, 44, 79 n. 420 
Porsuk Höyük 86, 117 
Pulur 20 

Sahiriya river 117 
Sahpina 98 
Salma 138 

Samujia 30 n. 147, 81, 82, 87, S1 n, 476, 93 n, 482, 
98, 99, 101, 102, 123, 136, 165, 166 
Samura mountain 119 

Sapinuwa (see also Ortaköy) 24 n. 108, 97, 118 
n. 651, 126, 134, 138 

Sankale (in Hattusa) 25 n. 117, 90 n. 465 

Sankava (in Acemhöyük) 26 

Sarissa (see also Ku§akli) 56, 64, 71, 118 n. 646 

Sarlaimi mountain 117 

Sarmam(m)a river 117 

Sarpa mountain (see also Arisama Dag) 27, 117 

Scylax (see also Qekerek river) 97 

Sidarfeu 119 

Sinai 81 n. 430 

Sippar 127 

Sivas 64 

Sultanhan 108 n. 588 
Suluova 103 n. 540 
Sulupassi(ya) 99, 126, 138 
Sulusaray 100 n. 522 
Sungurlu 53 n. 270, 64, 99 n. 515 
Suppitassu 71 

Syria 8, 13, 15, 18, 24, 28, 29, 33, 35, 48 n. 238, 50, 
67, 75, 82, 84, 87, 93, 96, 107,114, 116,118, 119, 
121-123, 127, 128, 149, 150, 153, 155, 157, 163 
Syro-Palestine 11, 13, 167 
Tabal 108 

Tahurp(a) 86, 88, 97, 131, 139, 140 
Taide 121 
Takupsa 102, 105 
Tail Bi’a 24 

Tameninga / Tapinika 101 
Tanipiya 44 
Tapala mountain 101 
Tapathina 138 

Tapikka (see also Ma§at Höyük) 53 n. 270, 100 n. 
522, 134 
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Tarhunfcassa 87, 98, 99. 103, 107, 110, 134-136, 
166 

Tarsa (see also Tarsus) 123 

Tarsus 19. 113, 123 

Tashapuna 103 

Tassa mountain 114 

Tatasuna 103 

Tatta mountain 137 n. 808 

Taurisa 98 n. 510, 100, 106, 112, 114, 139 

Taurus mountains 8, 14, 113 

Tawiniya 38, 41, 45, 53, 67, 86, 139 

Teil Ahmar 24 

Teil Aswad 11 

Teil Banat 24 

Teil Chuera 24 

Teil Mozan 119, 120 n. 659, 127, 155 n. 919 

Teil Raniad 11 

Tigris 8, 119 

Tippuwa 139, 140 

Troas 23, 167 

Troy 20, 21 

Tulj(u)piya 103 

Tunanab-Saydar 123 n. 688 

Tuthaliya mountain 27 

Tuttui 123 n. 688 

Tuttul-A(w)irasse 127 n. 721. 

Tuwanuwa (see also Tyana; Kilisse Hisar) 73, 117, 
140 

Tuz lake 26 

Tyana (see also Kilisse Hisar) 117 
Tynna (see also Porsuk Höyük) 86, 11,7 
Uda 118 

Ugarit 50, 91 n. 471, 92 n. 479, 109, 121, 123 
n. 683 & 688, 125, 127, 128, 163 n. 975, 164 
n. 985, 166 

Ugarit-Zulude 123 n, 688 


Ulubat lake 23 

Ur 87 n. 357, 121 n. 665, 128 

Urauna 99 

Urfa 8, 12. 110 

Uriga 127 n. 72.1 

Urkes (see also Teil Mozan) 119, 120 n, 659, 127, 
155 n. 919 
Uruk 94 n. 486 
Utruna 104 
Vezirköprü 65, 102 
Yablä-Alise 123 n. 683 & 688 
Yalburt 111, 135 
Yalvag 17 

Yamhad 30 n. 146, 48 n. 238, 121 

Yanarlar 167 

Yassi Hüyük 97 n. 501 

Yazilikaya 49 n. 247, 63, 89 n. 464, 91 n. 475, 93- 
95, 118, 122, 125, 129, 134, 164 
Yortan 22 

Yozgat 21, 24 n. 108, 64, 97 n. 501 
Za mountain 101 
Zagros mountains 119 
Zahalukka 104, 105 
Zali(yan)u mountain 44, 45, 104 
Zalman(a) / Zalmat 138 

Zalpa 30, 37, 38, 48, 61, 55, 66, 97, 102, 105, 106, 
116, 133 

Zapatiäkuwa 103 
Zihnuwa 106 

Ziplanda 24, 27, 29, 38-41, 44, 46, 54, 56, 63, 64 
n. 338, 67, 72, 74, 80, 91, 100, 101, 105, 118 
n. 646, 135, 136, 1.39, 140, 144 
Zi.tha.ra 46, 85, 98 

Zuliya river (see also Qekerek) 24 n. 108, 35, 39, 
40, 53 n. 270, 79 n. 420, 97, 98 n. 509 & 510, 
100, 105, 106, 114 


Akhenaton 81 
Al!aiturah(h)i 150 
Amanmashu 94 n. 485 
Ammihatna 93 n. 482 
Anitta 30, 34 n. 170, 37, 48. 90 
Anna 27 n. 126 
Appu 158 
Asertu 157 
Asmunikkai 128, 165 


C. Personal names 


Atra(m)hasis 157 
Gassuiiyawiya 155 n. 916 
Gurparanzab. 158 
Hantili I 64 n. 339 
Hantili II 44, 46 

Hattusili I 33, 37, 38, 49, 88, 121 n. 668, 122 
Hattusili III 47 n. 236. 61, 81, 83, 84, 91, 92, 93 
n. 484, 97. 102-105, 136, 140, 144. 149, 164 
Hesmi-Tessub 94 n. 485 
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58. 114 n. 610 


Ini-Tessub 94 n. 485 

Kabi-Dagan 94 n. 485 

Kantuzzili (falber of Tuthaliya I) 81 

Kantuzzili (brother of Tuthaliya III) 89. 144 

Kesse .157 

Kurunta 135, 166 

Kuwattalia 109 n. 581 

Labama 33 

Lugalzagesi 48 n. 238 

Matkali-Dagan 94 n. 485 

Moses 81 

Mursili II 70 n. 386, 82, 83, 87, 88, 90, 91, 93, 98, 
140, 143, 149, 155 n. 918, 1.65 
Mursili III/Urhi-Tessub 87, 90, 91, 129 n. 738& 739 
Muwattaiü I 81 

Muwattalli II 44, 87, 90, 91 n. 476, 93, 96, 98, 99, 
101-104, 134, 135, 143, 144, 166 
Naram-Sin 26 
Nikkalmadi 128 
Panuni114 
PaSkuwatti 1.16 
Pihaziti 94 n. 485 
Pimpira/Pimpirit 33 n. 167 
Pitha.na 30, 37, 48 


Pittei 146 n. 851 

Puduhepa 92, 93 n. 484, 138, 144, 149 
PU-Sarruma 33 n. 167 
Sattiwaza 88 
Sunassura 85 

Suppiluliuma I 33, 82, 83, 85, 87, 88, 91 n. 476, 
93 n. 484, 96, 112, 113, 120 n. 663, 139, 165, 
166 

Suppiluliuma II 134, 160. 165 
Taduhepa 85, 95 
Taprammi Hin, 595 
Telipinu 37 n. 177, 64 n. 339 
Tisadal 120 n. 659 
Tukulfci-Ninurta I 107 n. 564 
Tuthaliya I (non-existent, aliegedly a predecessor 
of Hattusili I) 33 n. 167 

Tuthaliya I (son of Kantuzzili) 81, 85 n. 441, 88 
Tuthaliya III 82, 83, 85, 88, 89, 91 n. 476, 95, 97, 
99, 120 n. 663, 134, 138, .144 
Tuthaliya IV 83, 84, 90, 91, 102, 104, 106, 107 
n. 5(54, 111, 112 n. 599, 129 n. 740, 132-136, 
139-141, 144, 164-166 

Tuthaliya (one of the kings) 129 n, 740, 166 n. 994 

Uhhaziti 1.45 

Warsama 26 

Wattiti 109 n. 580 

Zarpiya 113 n. 608 


2. TÖPICS 


abi-pits, see pit(s) 
acrobats 68-70 

adytum 60, 62, 63, 65, 68, 69, 128 

aedicula composition. 89-90 

Aegean 22, 33, 70 

aegis 57 n. 296 

afterlife. see esehatology 

Akkadian 37 n. 177, 112, 151, 157, 180 

altar(s) 11, 20, 2.1, 62, 69, 111, 129 

amphictyony 24 n. 108, .100, 135 

amuiets 18, 22 

Anatolians 27 

a nee stör (s) 9, 19, 51, 87, 162-184 
ancestor cult, see cult 

Ancient Near East 1, 2, 9, 1.6, 33, 48, 62, 63, 71, 
74, 81, 91, 120 

ÄN.DAH.SUM plant (see also festival(s)) 61, 138, 
139 


aniconic (cult object) 46, 57-58, 60-62. 103, 112, 
113, 130 

animal burials, see burial(s) 
animals of gods 31-32, 42, 57, 60, 70, 73, 94, Ul, 
112, 119, .120 
animism 3. 

annari, innara (see also Annari, Annarumenzi; 

Innara, Innara wantes under LA) 84, 96 
anthropomorphic (gods, vessels, etc.) 2, 5, 21, 60. 61 
anthropomorphization 1, 2, 14 
appeasement 1. 74, 144, 155, 156. 158, 159 
arehaeology of religion 7 
archers 68 

arkuwar, see prayer(s) 

Aesemhly of Gods (see also ‘great assembly'; Storni- 
god of the Assembly under storm-god(s)) 143 
Assyrian (culture, etc.) 25-29, 30 n. 147, 51. 53 n. 
.270, 106, 107 n. 564, 116, 146, 151 
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Assyrian Colony period 18. 25-32, 34, 37, 42 n. 198, 
45, 4.8, 58, 61, 66, 98 n. 511, 100 n. 522, 103 
n. 537, 113 
Assyri&ns 27 
asusa gate 63, 132 
athlefcic contests 68, 71, 73 
attributes of gods 24, 28, 57, 60-62, 80, 94 n. 487, 
103, 118, 119, 122, 128 
augur(s) 147, 151 
augury, see oracle(s) 

Babylonian (culture, etc.; see also Mesopotamien) 
1, 66, 89, 106, 121, 122, 127, 142 n. 830, 143, 
145, 150, 151, 1.54, 160 
bear(s) 13, 15, 16, 42, 68 
becoming a god (see also death) 161, 163 
bed chamber 29 
bee 155 

binding and release 75-76, 78, 79, 154-156 

boar(s) 12, 15, 42, 61 

bread (as a purifying agent) 154 

breasts 15, 16 

Bronze Age 1, 94 r». 487 

buli(s) 12, 15-17, 23, 32, 60, 61, 64, 85 n. 342, 67 
n. 357, 69-71, 73, 94, 97, 101 n. 528, 108, 119, 
120, 121 n. 668, 122, 129, 136, 141, 143; 'song 
of the bulls' 60 n. 313 
buü-leaping 15, 70 
buU-men 95 

bull’s head(s) (see also rhyta) 14-16, 61 
burial(s) (see also cemeteries; eremation; in- 
humation; ritual(s)) 2, 9, 10, 12, 15. 22, 23, 
167; animal b. 24, 167; eist b. 22, 167; intra¬ 
mural b. S. 10, 19, 22; secondary b. 9, 10; 
vessel b. 22, 167 
burial gifts 9, 17, 19, 22, 23 
burial rites, see ritual(s) 
burnt-offerings, see offerings 
calendar 70, 72, 136, 138, 140, 141, 146 
Cappadocian (idols, tablets, etc.) 19, 22, 26. 27. 31. 
32, 42, 57 

carrier (of impurity) 75, 79, 153 
cemeteries 19, 22-24, 166-167 
Chalcolithie 2, 7, 12, 17-24 
chamber tomb(s), see tomb(s) 
charms. see incantations 
Chaoskampf 92 

childbirfch (see also birth rituals under ritual(s); 
pregnancy) 15, 16, HO, 115, 124, 125, 
151 


chthonic deities (see also primeval gods) 40 n. 189, 
47, 49, 50, 54, 63, 86, 95, 109, 110, 113, 124, 
125, 128, 143, 155. 157 
eist grave(s), see burial(s) 
city-state(s) 18, 28, 34, 42, 48 n. 238 
clouds 80, 86 
Common Anatolian 18 

communication. (between humans and gods) 63, 
141, 144, 148, 152, 161 
contammation. see impurity 
cosmos, cosmic order 2, 89, 92 n, 479, 144 
eremation 22-23, 159, 161, 162, 187 
cruciform seal 33 n. 167 

cult 2-5, 15, 21, 23, 25, 28, 29, 33, 35, 36, 38, 39, 
4.0 n. 188, 43, 45, 46, 48-50, 52, 53, 55-62, 
65-74, 80-83, 86-88, 92, 93, 96-108, 110, 112- 
116, 118-142, 151, 161-166; ancestor e. 2, 10- 
.1.2, 14, 15, 18, 19, 23, 24, 49, 134-137, 161- 
166: deer c. 60-61; domestic c. 21, 22, 37, 44, 
Öl* 52, 54, 55, 59, 62, 1.1.5, 133; c. drama 68; 
dynastic c. 35, 82, 93-97, 118, 119, 121, 138; 
economy of c. 135-136; c. journey 59, 60, 66, 
71, 97, 105. 139, 140; c. language 36; local c. 
83, 96-1.08, 113, 114, 116, 119, 122, 133, 135, 
136, 138; c. personnel (see also priest(s); priest- 
,ess(es)) 59, 65-68, 75, 130, 131, 134-137, 151, 
.165, 166; c. singing and music 42, 43, 46 n. 227, 
60 n. 313. 68, 69, 73, 131; skull c. (see also 
skull(s)) 10-11, 13; c. etaff(s) 24; state c. 34, 
35, 38, 39, 44-48, 50, 51, 60, 66, 67, 70-72, 
82-84, 94, 99-101, 118, 123, 126, 133, .139-141; 
stela c. 13, 14, 19-21, 61-62, 102, 106, 107, 129, 
1.35, 139; c. vessei(s) (see also anthropomor- 
phic; rhyta; vessel; zoomorphic) 15, 19-21, 60, 
61, 63, 64, 65 n. 342, 68-70, 111 n. 593, 129, 
130, 134, 141 
dahanga 136 
dance, dancers 68. 69, 73 
‘dark earth’ 76 

(Propitious) Day (see also Izzistanu; Siwat under 
LA) 40, 44, 46, 49, 50, 1.33, 159 
death 15, 16, 19, 23, 49, 146, 154, 155, 158-159, 
161-164, 1.66 

deer (see also sfcag) 15. .16, 23. 32, 60-61, 139 
demon, demonic 78. 113, 116 
divination 74. 144-148, 148, 151 
divine ancestors, see primeval deities 
diviner 126, 146, 147, 148, 161, 155 
divinity (concept, essence of) 59, 82, 80-81 




do ui des principle 1, 74, .144. 
domestic cult, see cult 
dough (as a purifying agent) 154 
dream(s) 62, 147-149. 154 
dream-book 148 n, 866 
dynastic pantheon, see pantheon(s) 

Eagle, holy eagle(s) 98 
eaglefs wing) 76, 77 
Early Bronze Age 12, 17, 18-24 
Eartb. (see also Mother Eartb) 51, 101 
Earth - Heaven (see also Yahsul - Istarazzil under 
1.A) 86, 95, 96, 1.18, 119, 141 
Empire period vii, 4, 5, 23, 27 n. 126, 33, 36-39, 
41, 44, 45, 48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 57-60, 63, 65, 
70-73, 75, 76, 79-84, 87-89, 90 n. 464, 91 
n. 476, 92, 94 n. 484, 96, 101, 103, 108 n. 571, 
115, 116, 124 n. 700, 127, 128, .129 n. 739, 130, 
131, 132 n. 772, 133-135, 137, 138, 142, 145, 
149, 160, 152, 154, 157, 159, 163, 166 
enthronement and anointing (of a new king) 88 
enthusiast 149 

eschatology 2, 23, 158-163, 167 

Etruscans 148 

eunuchs 109 

evocation, see ritual(s) 

excarnation 9 

extispicy, see oraele(s) 

fate goddasses 49, 50, 54, 59, 77, 78, 109, 125, 156, 
158 

Fears - Terrors 12 7 
Fertile Crescent 8 

fertility deiti.es 46, 53, 54, 108, 116, 117, 127, 156 
festival(s) 3, 39, 42, 45. 59, 60, 62, 65, 68, 70-72, 
74, 82, 84, 85, 101, 104-106, 135-142, 151; 
AMA.DINGIR-priestesses f. 137; ARDAH.SUM 
f, 61, 70 n. 386, 72, 100, 102, 139-141; dahiya 
f. 137; fall f. 70-71, 137, 138, 140; fruit f. 137 
n, 808; great f. 70, 72, 139; great f. in Hanhana 
70 n. 386, 101 n. 528, 102, 136; great f. in 
Zipianda 29, 72, 74; fiarpiya L 104; hisuwa f. 
137, 138; hiyarra f. 137; KI JAM f. 39, 40 n. 
186&187, 41-43, 49, 51, 52, 57, 61, 63, 66, 67 
n. 358, 68, 70, 72-73, 141; lot f. 137; month f. 
45, 5öf. n. 280, 70, 105, 137; New Year t 94 
n. 486, 136; nuntarriyashas f, 70 n. 386, 72, 
97, 140-141; f. of Anna 28, 29; f. of Harihari 
29; f. of Nipas 29; f. of Parka 29; f. of Tatta 
137 n. 808; f. of Tenu 137 n. 808: f. of Tessub 
in Sulupassi and Sapinuwa 138: f. of Teteshapi 


67; f. of Tuhtuhani 29: ‘old rneiT f. 137: pudaha 
f. 137: purulliiya ) f. 74, 104, 136-137; raking 
f. 137; regulär f. 70, 74, 137; rhyton f. 137; 
sacred SANGA-priest f. 137; satlassa f. 137; 
‘setting up figurines’ f. 137 n. 808; spring f. 70- 
71, 137, 138, 140; stag f. 137; thunder f. 137; 
thunder and Moon f. 39 n. 182; upati-men f. 
137; winter f. 29; year f. 137 
fetisbisml 

figurine(s) (incuding cult f'igures of gods) 2, 11, 16- 
18, 20-22, 60, 62, 64, 68, 69, 78, 79, 104, 111, 
115, 121 n. 668, 122, 3.29, 130, 137 n. 808, 153, 
155 

fire(s) 114, 145, 153 

forest or grove (as a cult place) 55, 61, 77, 97, 101, 
139, 140 

fox(es) .12, 15, 158 
funerary ritual(s), see ritual(s) 
funerary feast(s) 9, 162 
garden 115, 139 
gazelle(s) 12 
ghost 159, 161-164 

glyptic iconography (see also royal seals) 31-32, 42, 
57, 83, 89-9.1, 94, 111 n. 595, 129 
goat(s), mountain goat(s) 15, 31, 32, 57, 60, 153 
Goddesa of the Night (see also below, Venus; and 
Pirengir under LA) 99, 131 
Graeco-Roman antiquity 1 
Grain-goddess (see also Halki; Kait; Nisaba under 
LA) 29, 61, 54, 117, 127 
grave goods, see burial gifts 
grave steia 114, 167 
‘great assembly 5 73 

Great House (Great Temple, Temple 1) 52, 83,115, 
132-133 

Great Sea (see also Sea) 86, 114 
Great Sun 77, 79 

Creeks, Greek 1, 59, 98 n. 510, 111, 113, 1.15 

guild divinifcies 132 

Hah hirna 78 

Halaf culture 22 

harnrum 28, .124 

Hattian (language) 34, 37 n. 176, 43, 47, 49 n. 246, 
50, 66, 96, 142 

Hattian (culture, beliefe, etc.) 24, 27, 28, 34-38, 39 
n. 183, 40, 43, 44, 46 n. 227, 47-50, 52-54, 56, 
57 n. 293, 58, 59, 67, 75, 76, 79, 82, 95-97, 103, 
105-107, 110, 112, 114, 124 n. 700, 133, 136 
Hattians 34, 37, 43, 54, 96 



(stone) heads 13 
headiessness 9, 11, 12, 15 

hearth(-goddess) (see also Hasauwanza; Kuzana/ 
isu under l.A) 39, 43, 44, 49 n. 247, 51, 58, 
62-63, 77, 114, 133, 145 
hekur 134. 165, 166 

Hellenistic period (see also Seleutid period) 107, 
111, 113 
henotheism 81 

hesta -house 40 n. 189, 49, 50, 54, 63, 70 n. 386, 
115, 124, 132, 136 n. 799, 139 
hierodula 151 

Hittite (language) 37, 42, 43, 59, 84, 90, 125, 145, 

146, 160 

Hittite (culture, religion, etc.) vii, 2-5, 7, 19, 21, 
23-25, 27-39, 40 n. 186&19L 41, 43-49, 52, 57- 
59, 63, 66, 67, 70-72, 74, 76, 79-82, 85, 87, 89- 
93, 95-97, 98 n. 511, 99-101, 103, 107, 108, 
110, 112, 11.3, 115, 116, 118, 122-128, 130, 
133-135,137 n. 806, 138, 141 n. 820& 823, 142, 
143, 145, 147, 149, 155 n. 917, 156-158, 160, 
162, 163, 166 

Hitfcites 19, 30, 33, 34, 37, 42, 52, 53, 55, 56, 58, 
59, 70, 77, 87, 93, 120, 125, 126, 132, 141, 145- 

147, 151, 155, 156, 158-160 

holy eitles 2, 24, 38, 42, 44, 65, 72, 74, 80, 83, 87, 
91, 96, 102, 135 

‘holy piaces’ 40 n. 189, 49 n. 247, 62, 69, 71 
horse(s) 28, 108, 114, 127 
‘hot stones’ 122 

House of the Divine Stars (in Ebla and Ugarit) 
166 

House (Palace) of the Grandfathers 166 
house of the Intendant (in Hattusa) 139, 140 
House of the kursa 4L 57, 63, 73, 103, 132 
huluganni 48, 67 
hunter-gatherer societies 8 
bunt 15, 16, 111, 112 
htmting bag 57 
hunting god(s) 32, 111-112 
Human (language) 118, 125 
Human (culture, beliefe, etc.) 4, 35, 45, 52, 55. 73, 
80, 82, 84-86, 89, 90, 92-96, 99, 101, 102, 106- 
110, 115-129, 133, 137, 138, 142 n. 830, 143, 
147, 150-152, 154-158 

Hurrianization 93, 93£ n. 484, 105, 109. 115, 11.8, 
121, 150 

Hurrians 35, 82, 93, 96, 118, 119, 121, 124-127, 
142, 146, 147, 150, 152, 155, 158 


huwasi (see also steia cult under cult) 41, 61-63, 
65 xl, 342, 71, 73, 74, 94 n. 484, 101, 102, 106, 
107, 130, 132, 136, 139 
hymn(s) 2, 81, 89, 108, 137, 142, 143 
idol(s) 2, 17, 21-22 

impurity 74. 75, 109, 130, 152-155, 164, 165 
mcantation(s) 3, 74-76, 77 :n. 413, 78 n. 420, 79, 
88, 108, 109, 114, 123 n. S83&688, 127 n. 721, 
141-143, 148, 150, 151, 153. 154; myfchologi- 
cal i. 3, 75, 76, 109, 141, 152-154, 159; ‘spell 
of the lire’ 114 

(pre-)Indo-European (etymology, heritage, Sub¬ 
strate, etc.) 27, 37, 59, 107, 108, 142 n. 826, 
163 n. 977 
Indo-Europeans 18 
incubation, see oracle(s) 
inhumafcion 23, 159, 167 
Israelites 81, 167 
‘just tongue' 133 

kaluti-lists 93 n. 4.82, 94, 95, 97, 99, 102, 118, 119, 
122, 127, 128 

Kanesite deities, see pantheon(s) 
kämm 25-26, 30, 31. 42 

Kaska, Kaskeans 44, 74, 82, 83, 85 n. 441, 99, 102, 
103, 135 

KASKAL.KÜR 134 n. 779, 160 
KIN, see orade(s) 

king iists (see also ancestor cult under cult) 163 
kingship deities 30 n. 146, 46-48 
kingship ideology, see royal ideology 
kipikki/asdu(s) 4.0 n. 186, 45 
Kizzuwatnean (milieu, culture, etc.) vii, 35, 82, 84, 
93, 94, 124, 138, 150-152, 154, 161 
kupti 95 

kursa 41, 46, 57-58, 61, 73, 85, 103, 112, 113, 130, 
132, 139, 156 

Lady of the Palace 40, 41, 45, 56, 106, 13.9 
LAMMA god(s) 32, 45, 46, 57, 58, 84, 85, 96, 98, 
100-104, 107, 110-114, 116, 117, 132, 139, 165, 
166 

LAMMA.LUGAL / Stag-god of the King (see also 
Kattelik.ama.mma under l.A) 96, 111 n. 595 
land donation act(s) 63. 64, 165 
Land of the Cedars 92, 86 
lavatio 71 

leopard(s) 13, 15-17, 23, 61, 68, 94; L skin 15 
n. 59, 16, 17, 42 

libation 61, 69, 71, 111 n. 595, 129 n. 740, 141, 
1.67 
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limü liste 26 

lion(s) 12, 22, 32, 42, 60, 61, 129 
lion's head(s) 61 

liver models (see also hepatoscopy under oracle(s)) 
145, 146 

love goddess(es) 56, 122, 123 
lower gods, see primeval gods 
Lower Land 27 n. 126, 82, 87, 108, 116, 133 
lulimmi- 112 
lunar crescent 61, 110 
.Luwian (language) 59, 84, 135, 141 
Luwian (culture, beliefe, etc.) 4, 27, 28, 34-38, 40 

n. 191, 43, 44, 47, 50, 52, 57-59, 75, 76, 78-80, 
84-86, 98, 95, 96, 98-101, 105-113, 116, 124- 
126, 129, 133, 137, 138, 141, 142 n. 827, 150, 
153, 156, 160, 164 n. 984 
Luwianization 114 

Luwians 19, 27 :n. 126, 31, 34, 37, 43, 52, 58, 78, 
82, 100, 107, 109, 1.10, 115, 150 
Lycian (language) 107, 113 
magic (see also magical rituals under ritual(s)) 
1-3, 9, 15, 17, 22, 33, 36, 66, 67, 74-76, 78-80, 
115, 123, 125, 130, 141, 142, 145, 148-156, 159, 
162, 164; analogic m. 74, 75, 152-154; black 
in. (see also sorcery) 153-154; hunting m. 15, 
68; protective m. 16, 76; word m. 126 
man-bird 13 
maska 11 

meadow (of the netherworld) 159-163 
megaron 20, 22 
MELQFTUlists 72 

Mesopotamian (culture, etc,) 20, 22, 26, 27 n. 130, 
29, 31, 35, 36, 56, 75, 78, 80-82, 86, 88, 89, 
92, 94 n. 486, 96, 108, 113, 120, 124-127, 142, 
143, 145-147, 149, 151, 153, 156, 162 
midwife goddesses 50, 109, 115, 125, 126 
midwives 151 

mistress of (wild) life (see also nature goddess(es)) 
16-17, 53, 84 
Mittanian 151 

Moon(-god) (see also Anna; Kasku; Kusuh; San gar; 
Sin under l.A) 27, 39, 40, 43, 44, 61, 52, 85, 
86, 94 n. 485, 99, 101, 1.02, 107, 110, 118-120, 
124, 127, 128, 133, 146 
Mother Earth (see also Earth) 51 
mother goddess(es) 17 n. 69, 22, .109, 1.19, 125, 126, 
154-156 

mouldings .14, 16 

mountain(-god)s 27, 39-41, 44, 48, 54-56, 61, 77. 


79, 86, 94-97, 99, 102, 104, 105, 114, 117-120, 
121 n. 668, 122, 123, 129, 139, 140 
mounfcain- and steppe-dweilers gods 86 
mugawar i mugessar, see prayer(s); rituals of en- 
treafcy 

muralfc) 9, 11, 14-16, 20 
music, see cult 
musicians 88, 69, 131 
muwattalli , see storm-god(s) 

My Sun (roval title) 89f. n. 464, 90 
Mycenaean world 1 

myths, mythologems 3, 36, 43, 48, 49, 55, 74-78, 
92, 105, 106, 108, 114, 115, 121, 124, 126, 127, 
137, 150, 154-158, 160; Appu and Ms Two Sons 
158; Atra(m)basis 157; Destruction of Lihzina 
77; Ea and the Beast 157 n. 935; Elkunirsa 
and Asertu 157; Gilgames 157, 160 n. 956; 
Gurparanzah 158; Illuyanka 137; Istar’s De¬ 
scent 160 n. 956; Kesse 157; Kumarbi cyele 92, 
114, .127, 156-157; Moon that Fell from Heaven 
43 n. 210, 77; Sauska and Mt. Pisaisa 157; 
Song of Release 157; Sun-god and the Cow 
158; Sun-goddess builds her palace in Lihzina 
77; Three Ammamas 105-106; vanishing god 

m. 43, 76-78, 114, 155-156 
naked goddess 16, 63 

nature goddess(es) 31-32, 42, 53, 57 n. 293, 59, 60, 
97 

negative confession 81, 144 
Neolithic (see also Pre-Pottery Neolithic) 1, 7-18, 
21 

Neolithization 1, 8 
Nesite 30, 37 

Nesites (see also Hittites) 37, 42 n. 201 
netherworld 2, 49, 86, 109, 113, 114, 124-127, 134 

n. 779, 155, 156, 159-163, 166 

new dynasty vii, 5, 30, 33, 35, 48, 49, 81, 82, 84, 
85, 88, 92, 122, 138, 150 
Night (see also Ispant: Ispanzasepa under l.A) 133 
northern territories 34, 44, 55, 56, 66, 77, 82-84, 
91, 97, 103, 103, 106, 136, 141 
oaths, oath deities 28, 85, 86, 108, 124, 127, 128 
offerings 39. 45, 46, 47 n. 236, 51, 52, 58, 69-71, 78, 
81, 85, 86, 88, 89, 99, 100-102, 104, 106, 111 
n. 593, 115, 118, 128, 132 n. 767, 133, 136, 140, 
141, 155, 159, 161-164: burnt-offerings 105 
offering table 62. 69, 70 

Old Hittite period 4. 15, 25 n.. 117, 28-30, 33, 34, 
36-38, 44, 46, 49, 51, 52, 55-57, 59, 60, 62-64. 
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Woman 7 

r 5, 7 

ÖS, 109, 1 
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45, 148, 
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Oinen(s) 71. 144-147, 149, 154, 164 
open air cult place 61, 68, 73, 134, 139 
oracie(s) 127, 147, 149, 154, 158, 165; augury 145, 
147-148; extispicy 146-148; hepatoscopy 1.47, 
148; ffURRI-hird o. 148; incubation 149; KIN 

o. 145, 148; ‘sheep’ o. 147; snake o. 148 
oracular inquixy (see also divination) 145, 147, 148 
Order (see also Mus(u)ni under l.A) 80, 128 
orphan king 90 

outline tablets 72, 140, 141 
pair / multiplication of deities (in cult) 94, 116, 118, 
119, 122, 125, 126, 128 

paiace(s) 20, 25, 26, 50, 53 n. 270, 57, 59, 64, 68, 
71, 74, 76, 77, 99 n. 515, 115, 124, 132, 135, 
136, .140, 155 n. 919 
Palaians 19, 31, 37, 38, 52, 58 
Palaic (language) 59 

Palaic (beliefs, etc.) 36, 37, 47, 58, 59, 78 n. 420, 
88, 114, .116 

pantheon(s) 2, 25, 28, 30, 31, 38, 51, 53, 56, 58, 
71, 80, 82, 85-87, 91-94, 96-102, 104-108, 112, 
115-124, 126, 127 n. 722, 132, 133, 135, 138, 
143, 157, 163: Assyrian p. 27; dynastic: p. 82, 
85, 91-95, 97, 118, 122, 128; Human p. 120, 
121, 123, 124: Hurrian-Kizzuwatnean p. 92-95, 
118-120, 122, 138; Kanesite p. 27-31, 36, 37, 
50, 52, 53, 55, 58, 59, 107, 114-116, 133; local 

p. 4, 5, 18, 19, 32, 34-36, 38, 40 n. 186, 42, 47, 
52-54, 82, 83, 86, 87, 93, 95-102, 104-108, 112, 
115-118, 121 n. 668; Luwian p, 107, 108; p. of 
AlaJah 121-123; p. of Ankuwa 101-102: p. of 
Arinna 54, 66, 96-97: p. of Arzawa 116; p. of 
Dunna 117; p. of Durmitta 99; p. of Ebla 30 
n. 146; p. of Emar 123; p. of Halab 122; p. of 
Hanhana 102; p. of Hassuwa 121 n. 668; p. of 
Hattusa 30, 37, 38, 41, 42. 44, 47, 82, 96, 98; 
p. of Hubesna 117; p. of Hurma 118; p. of 
Istanuwa 116-117; p. of Karahna 100-101, 112; 
p, of Karkamis 112; p. of Katapa 98; p. of 
Kuliwisna 117; p. of Kummani 115, 138; p. of 
Mari 128; p. ofMittani 1.21; p. of Nerik 104- 
105; p. of Samuha 98-99; p. of Sapinuwa 97; 
p. of Tahurpa 97; p. of Taurisa 100, 106, 112, 


114: p. of Tuwanuwa 117; p. of Uda 118; p. of 
Tjrkes 120 n. 659: p, of Yamhad 121; p. of 
Zalpa 105-106; p. of Zithara 98; Palaic p. 36, 
37, 58-59, 114; state p. 4, 35-39, 41, 44-46, 50, 
52, 54. 55, 57. 62, 82-87, 90, 91, 93f. n, 484. 
99, 100, 112, 117, 121, 123, 126, 132, 133, 13ä' 
143; West Semitic p. 120 
pars pro toto principle 153 
passage. see ritual(s) 

‘path’ (for evoking gods) 155 
patrum 28 

personal deity 81, 91-93, 99, 103, 143, 149, 164- 
166 

personification (of deities) 1, 43, 78, 103, 112, 1.30 
Phoenician 113 
pihassassi , see storm-god(s) 
pillar(s) 12, 19, 62 

pits (as means of contact with the netherworld) 
155 

plague gods 86, 98 n. 508, 107, 113 
political theology, see religious policies 
polytheism 1, 2, 5 
pond 63, 7.1, 130, .134, 1.35 
populär religion 34, 110, 115, 116 
prayer(s) 2, 44. 74, 81, 87, 89-91, 96, 101, 109, 141- 
144, 148, 149, 1.55 n. 9.16, 158; arkuwar (royal 
p.) 142-144; mugawar 142 
pregnancy 110 
pre-Neolithic tradition 2, 9 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic 8-11, 13, 14, 16 
priest(s) 2, 23, 24, 39, 59, 65, 67, 68, 72, 91, 130, 
131, 135, 137, 142, .1.44, 149, 155, 161; ‘cup- 
bearer 68, 75, 131; GUDUj 2 66. 67, 131; hami- 
na 67; incantation p. 151, 155, 161; kumrum 
66; Man of the Storm-god 67, 68, 75, 151; Man 
of Zilipuri 68, 75; SANGA 65-66, 131, 187; 
tazzeli 67 

priestess(es) 67, 68, 93 n. 484, 131, 151, 161; 
alhuitra 131; ammama 131; huwa§sannalla/i 
131; isharalli 131, 161; katra/i 131; Lady of 
the God (ERES. DING IR) 66-67, 72, 73, 140; 
Mother of the Deity (AMA.DINGIR) 66, 131, 
137; SANGA 65 n, 347, 66, 1.31; Wo man of the 
Storm-god 68 

priestly dress (of a king) 89 n. 464, 90 
primeval gods 47 n. 238, 48, 86,101, 117, 11.9, .125- 
127 

procession(s) 42, 60. 68-71, 73, 93 n. 483, 94, 95, 
118, 122, 125, 129 
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, 152, 153. 164 
je also Hassus&ra; 
54, 56, 63, 78, 86, 


relief(s) 9, 12-14, 16, 20, 22, 60, 61, 93-95, 111 
n, 595, 122, 129, 130, 134 
relief vase(s), see cult vessel(s) 
religious policies 5, 34, 35, 39, 62, 82, 86, 96, 138 
(royal.) residence(s) (see also palace(s)) 18, 63, 
64, 68 

rhyton (see also cult; vessel; zoomorphic vessels) 
61, 111 n. 593, 129 n. 740, 130 
ritual(s) 3, 7, 9 n. 22, 14, 36, 43, 61, 75, 76, 78, 
79, 84 n. 436, 86, 89, 94 n. 486, 99 n. 514, 103, 
108-110, 113-116, 126, .126, 128, 130, 139-142, 
145, 146, 149-156, 158-185, 187; Akkadian r, 
151; birth r. 1.10, 150 n. 880, 161, 156, 180 n. 
953; evocation r. 93 n. 482, 113, 116, 126, 155; 
foundation r, 75, 76; (royal) funerary (burial) 
r. 8, 9, 16, 22-24, 159, 161-164, 187; itkalzi r. 

85, 89, 91 :n. 476, 95; Kizzuwatna r. 150; of 
entreaty 77, 142, 155, 156; of paseage 153; 
magical r. 3, 18, 46, 66, 87, 74-76, 109, 113- 
116, 126, 141, 142, 145, 149, 150-155, 164; 
rnantalli r, 164; meteorological r. 71, 77, 145; 
purifkatory r. 75, 78, 85, 105 n. 556, 141, 152- 
154. 164. 165; substitute king r, 146, 154, 159; 
Substitution r. 154-155, 162: Allaiturah(h)i r. 
150; Ammihatna r. 93 n. 482; Anna r. 27 n, 
126; Kuwattalla r. 109 n. 581; Paakuwatti r. 
116, 130; Pittei r. 146 n. 861; Wattiti r. 109 n. 
580; Zarpiya r. 113 

ritual feast(s) 68, 69, 71, 136 

ritual toast 41, 45, 52, 89, 71, 73, 162 

river (as a deity) 24 n. 108, 27, 40, 47 n. 236, 48, 

86, 99, 100, 104, 115, 117-119, 152 
road (mto the netherworld) 

(see also KASKAL.KUE) 160 
rock, sanctuary 63, 93-95, 118, 129, 134, 164 


85, 88-92, 121, 


, 48 n. 238, 49, 
1.57, 163 


mce(s) 35, 46, 63, 87, 97-99, 121, 168 
83 89-90. 129 n. 738 
>(s), see tomb(s) 


sacrifice(s) (see also offerings) 2, 3, 11, 14, 21, 24, 
41, 42, 47 n. 236, 62, 68-71, 73, 74, 77, 78, 143, 
159 

sanctuary 11-13, 19, 61-63, 65 n. 342, 71, 73, 93, 
94, 97, 101, 104, 124, 129, 132-136, 138-140, 
162, 166 

scapegoat (see also carrier) 79. 153 
scepters 62 
scorpion(s) 12 

Sea (see also Great Sea; tarmana sea) 48, 117 

secondary burial, see burial(s) 

seer, see diviner 

Seleucid period 94 n. 486 

serpent(s) 12 

sheep 57, 71, 101 n. 528, 114, 136, 141, 147, 158, 
165 

shepherd goddess 43 

shrine(s) 2, 14, 16, 20-22, 24, 27, 58, 62, 83, 132 
n. 771, 140 

silver (as a purifying agent) 152 
‘silver trees’ 41, 63 
similia similibus principle 153 
sin 81, .143, 144 

singer(s) 30, 42, 43 n. 207, 46 n. 227, 68, 131, 151 

singing, see cult 

Sius-summis 30 

skull(s) 9, 10-12, 14-16 

skull cult, see cult 

Skull House 10, 11 

‘small place’ 133 

solar disc 61, 89, 90, 119, 130 

soreery 74, 152-154 

soul 158-162, 167 

sötiFs journey 159-160 

spell(s), see incantation(s) 

sphinx(es) 32 

Sphinx Gate (in AlacahÖyük) 60, 130 
spirit, see ghost 

spring(-goddess(es)), spring sanctuary (see also 
pond) 44, 56, 71, 74, 78, 86, 100, 106, 107, 114, 
129, 135, 152 
staff(s), see cult 

stag(s) 32, 57, 60, 70, 85, Ul, 112, 129 n. 740, 137 
stag-god, see tutelary deities 
standard(s) 23-24, 81 
Star 133 

state pantheon, see pantheon(s) 
statue(s) 2, 9, 12-14, 30, 49, 60, 62, 71, 77, 88, 122, 
129, 130, 162, 165 



Statuette, see figurine(s) 
stela, see stela cult ander cult 
Stone House, see tonsb(s) 
storage vessel 69, 70, 130, 137 
sfcorm-god(s) 15, 27, 29-32, 36, 40 n. 185, 42, 45- 
47, 48 n. 238, 51-56, 58, 60, 61, 64, 87, 69, 71. 

73, 76-79, 82, 84, 86, 92-94, 101-108, 114, 116- 
118, 120-123, 129, 130, 132, 135-145, 149, 156, 
166: Storm-god ariyaddaili 108; Storm-god 
dupattoimssi 108; Storm-god muwaUalli 92-93, 
98, 108, 140, 145; Storm-god of Arinna 54, 65 
n. 347, 66, 87, 96, 139; Storm-god of Armaruk 
121 n. 868; Storm-god of the Assembly 106 n. 
559: Storm-god of Assur 108, 107; Storm-god 
of the Camp 96-98, 101; Storm-god of the 
Cloud 107: Storm-god of the Countrysi.de 55; 
Storm-god of Durmitta 99; storm-god(s) of the 
forest / grove 55, 96-97, 100, 106; Storm-god of 
the Gate 101; Storm-god of the Great House 
52, 115, 132, 133, 141; Storm-god of Growth 
107; Storm-god of Halab / Aleppo 48 n. 238, 92, 
94 n. 487, 96-99, 108 n. 571, 118, 121, 122, 
129, 132, 137-140; Storm-god of Hashasanta 
106: Storm-god of Hafcti (see also Taparwasu; 
Tarhuna/i; Tarhu(wa)nt(a); Tarn; Tessub un- 
der l.A) 39, 41, 42, 44-47, 55, 58 n. 297, 61, 
63, 72, 73, 77, 84, 85, 88, 90, 91, 94 n. 484, 
96-100, 105, 132 n. 767, 139, 143, 149; Storm- 
god of the Head 29, 32; Storm-god of Heaven 
30, 54, 60, 86, 90, 98 n. 510, 101, 102, 104, 
105; Storm-god of Help 108; Storm-god of His- 
sashapa 117; Storm-god of Hurma 118; Storm- 
god of Karahna 100; Storm-god of Kuliwisna 
317, 156; Storm-god of Life 96, 97; Storm-god 
of Lihzina 56: Storm-god of Ma/e.stura/uh(a) 
108; Storm-god of Nerik (see also Nerak, Ne- 
rikkil under l.A) 39, 44, 46. 54, 56. 60 n. 313. 
65, 91, 102-107, 336, 140, 141, 143; Storm-god 
of Pitteyarig(a) 118; Storm-god of the Rain 101; 
Storm-god of Sabpina 98; Storm-god of Salva¬ 
tion 96, 97; Storm-god of Sapinuwa 97, 118 n. 
651, 138: Storm-god of Sarissa 56, 65, 71; 
Storm-god of Thunder 107; Storm-god of the 
Vineyard 108, 115; Storm-god of Zahalukka 
104, 105: Storm-god of Ziplanda (see also Zip- 
lanti(l) under l.A) 40, 41, 44, 46, 54, 58, 63, 

74, 91, 101, 105, 118 li. 646, 139, 140, 144; 
Storm-god pihatf'ymi 101, 106-108; Storm-god 
pihassassi 91 n. 476, 93, 98-99, 108, 117, 143 


substitute(s) 153-155, 159, 163 
substitute king 146, 154 

Substitution 75, 79, 109 n. 581, 146. 154. 155 
162 

substrate(s) 27, 28, 34, 38, 107, 119. 126 
Südareal (in Hattusa) 132 n. 771 
Südburg (in fiattusa) .134, 1.60 
sugarriä’um 28 
Sumerian 1.22, 126, 128 
Sumerians 160 

sim-god(s) (see also Istanu; Warnas; Sirnige; Tiyad; 
Tiwad under l.A) 27, 28, 30 n, 148, 31, 52, 54, 
58, 59, 79, 88-90, 94 n. 485, 98 n. 510, 100- 
1.02, 105 n. 556, 107-109, 114-119, 122, 127, 
1.41, 142, 156, 158; Sun-god of Heaven 78, 88, 
88-90, 95, 99, 127, 143 

sun-god.dess(es) 47, 50, 51, 54, 59, 61, 77, 78, 102, 
.1.09, 114, 124, 125, 135, 139, 142, 143, 155, 159, 
162f.; s.-g. epithets' (see also Tahurpistanu; 
Wuru(n)semu under l.A) 54; Sun-goddess of 
Arinna (see also Arinnit(i/u); Estan; Wuru(n)- 
semu under l.A) 29, 39, 40 n. 186, 41, 4.2, 44- 
47, 49, 50-52, 54, 60, 61, 63, 65 n. 347, 66, 72, 
77, 84-86, 88-92, 95-101, 104, 105, 132, 139, 
140, 142-144; Sun-goddess of the Earfch 47 
n. 236, 50, 79, 86, 98, 100-102, 105-107, 109, 
114, 124, 125, 139, 142, 143, 155, 159, 182- 
163; Sun-goddess of Kaksafc 54; Sun-goddess 
of Zihnuwa 106 

Syrian (culture, etc.) 12, 20, 29, 31, 35, 36, 51 
n. 263, 56, 70, 75, 78, 80, 82, 88, 92, 94, 96, 
106, 1.09, 110, 1.16, 119-121, 123, 125, 126, 127 
n. 722, 149, 156, 164, 166 
taknaz da - 155 
tarlipa 145 
tarmana sea 114 

templeCs) 18, 20, 28-30, 41, 47 n. 236, 49, 52, 56, 
58, 59, 61-65, 67 n, 357, 68-70, 72, 73, 75, 76, 
81, 88, 1.01,102, 104, 1.05, 106 n. 559., 115, 122, 
123, 126, 129, 130, 132-136, 138-140, 144, 151, 
165 

temple officials, see cult personnel; priest(s); 

priestess(es) 
tenawa 160 

theophoric names 27, 31, 107, 110-113, 128 
Thousand Gods 88, 140 

throne(-goddess) (see also Halmasuit(tu), Hanwa- 
suifc under l.A) 30. 40 n, 184, 41, 48, 49, 55. 
61, 62, 69, 70, 76, 77, 83, 91, 101 





Indexes 


tomb(s) 22-24, 134, 164-166; chamber t. 23, 24; 
‘royal 1 (wealthy) t. 19, 22, 23; Stone House 134, 
162, 164-166 
totemisra 1 

translatability of deities 5, 36 
treati.es 81 n. 430, 82, 83, 85, 87, 88, 89 n. 464, 
97, 99, 100, 113, 114 n. 610, 123, 124, 126,128, 
133, 166 

triad of deities 45, 48, 84-86, 96. 98, 100, 121 
tuhkanti 91 

tutelary deities (see also LAMMA god(s)) 32, 42, 
45, 51 n. 260, 57, 60, 84-86, 95, 96, 98, 102, 
107, 109-112, 115, 117, 118, 130, 139, 165 
'Umarmung see ne 90, 164 
underworld, see netherworld 
Upper Land 82, 87, 98, H8, 133 
Ur III period 120 n. 659, 121 n. 665, 1.28 
urn(s) 22, 167 
Uruk pottery 20 n. 77 
vanishing god. myth(s), see myth(s) 

Vegetation deities, see fertility deities 
Venus (morning star) 99, 118 
vessel (as a cult object, rnagic symbolism, etc.) 61, 
76, 79, 130 

vessel burial(s), see burial(s) 
vineyard(s) 108, 115, 3.16, 165 
vizier(s) 55, 109, 118, 119, 126, 127 


volcano eruption 15 
votive text(s) 61, 144 
vow(s) 62, 81, 128, 144, 159 
vulture(s) 9, 11, 13. 15 
imhartum 25 
wall paintings, see murals 
war-god(s) 32, 39, 40 n. 184, 41, 48, 49, 60, 61, 63, 
78, 85, 86, 88, 95, 98, 100, 101, 104, 107, 111, 
113, 114, 117, 118, 139 
warrior-goddess 95, 122 
‘water of punficatioif 152 
‘weapons’ ( Glä TUKUL) 61, 130 
weasels 15 
weavers 75, 77 
white robe 153 
winds 80, 86 

window(s) 20, 49 n. 247, 62, 63, 71 
wisdom (see also Madi under LA) 80, 126, 128 
witness god(s) 27-29, 51, 82, 83, 85-88, 89 n. 464, 
97, 99, 100, 113, 118, 123, 126, 128, 133 
wolves 68 

‘wood of thc- bolt’ 49 n. 247, 62, 75, 124 
wool (as a purifying agent) 75, 154 
*ye ars ! 49 n, 247, 139 
ZI.PU sarrumar 133 

zoomorphic (gods, vessels, etc.) 21, 60, 61, 65 n. 
342, 69, 111 n. 593, 118, 122, 129 n. 740, 130 






